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WELCOME ADDRESS BY Siu C. 
EJNANCE AND EDUCATION, 


SURRAMANFAM. MlNISl’ER FOR 
COVERNMEN'J’ Ol' MAl)i(AS. 


/ am vcrtf fiappif to tnt frona the Prc.iidf nf, our Governor, and a!I jfon, Jadl( s andgetdlemm, 
to thiii Jauction. The P.rluhifion shoidd fiav*^ het n opened earlier, hat ns ah‘ in re verij anxious 
to assoriaie thi President With this function , v/v had the openinAj jhtstponed hij three daijs. U'e are 
indeed happij that the Rashtra pati (((freed verif naidihj to Id ess oar modest conlrlhation to the 
Ra/ldha Jaifanti cehhrations. The Emperor Asoka sent as here his first Raddhist /)hana/r~ 
datasfrom Jhftnfipatra, ahrmt fiveritf/da'o handr(d ifcars a(jo. To-daif adwa ire pap oar handde 
hoia/njc to the Buddha's namorp. it is most aaypicioas that poa, a most idsf-drioas spiritual 
inlaritor of the liaddhist tradition (f servin . and a son of If a soil of Alaamlha irher- Bialdha, 
livf d, ,'^h()idd he in oar midst. The enth ttsia.dir iva.p in which Badddaf Japanti is beituj ca te- 
braied all oim r India hp (mr peofdc. irr( spectire (f caste and ('reid, has a nip! p jast i fied the hafipp 
decision of th< (iorernmeat to hart a a.((tion-adde cclehratioa ff this i/rt fil onaisioa. It has 
h if ted as /o and( rslaml tin (jr<(it and lastinp tvihar for ndiich Lord Buddha worked hard for 
ike. 4.'* tfe.ars of his mission and for ivhi.rh some of the (jre.at(\st of is foUoa'crs in. this ('.oantrif, 
in till, hepdap of Indian Buddhism made flair m'ujhlp (umtrihations. As menhorif s are sIoArt 
and. a)e art alt sahj' e.f to the la a' oj inertia, the need is altvaps the.r(‘, for sack rrhftratlons to reni,ind 
tis of fof.r indiridaal and coftedive resjionsihilifiea to (Jtirselves and Ut the tarper units in which, 
we ham to piap oar roles, for ndiich Ijord BaddJia set ike ideril standard and the most effective 
v^ap. 

It (jiv( $ each of ns as indiriditals, and all of us as a nation, a s'oi'ie of pankoiAitd' pride 
when wc an remindxdth/it Lord Buddha was an I ndianand a Hindu narfared in the upaiiishadicj 
tradition. The Buddha Jaipinli m Udyraiions now (fidnif (>ri in fh ' (jreat Baddddst countries of Asia 
also remind us of the' fad that Buddhism is th<, (frcaJest pi ft India, has piven to these nidphboars 
of ours and to the ir>orld. Though fla re is niuch in this world of ours to ma-ke thinkinp men 
feel unimppp, yet there is no doubt that the usv ld would ha ve hn n a worse, place than it is, had, it 
7wt been for the. noble tea chi rajs and personal examples of the. pretU prophets. T wentp-fire 
hundred pears apo, the preat Sakpamnni. the jirince who tnxned into a mendicant, appeared- 
mi the Indian scene as a hreatli of fresh air. with his new wap oJ life. He re-inLrprelrd our 
tradition introdneinp nav values to suit his changing times when tribal India was getting 
consolidalal into larger and more powerful kiiKjdorns, The personalUp of Lord. Buddha still 
im2yiesses eve.n ?ion-Buddhists, in spite of the passage of twentp-five centuries. ThrinKjh his 
words enshrined hi the vast sacred literature of Buddhismy any one ran few in an idea (f the nature 
of the great Teacher. He v)a8 full of kindness ; he never got angry ; his analytical approach 
to jrrohlems was clear and scientific ; h('. always advised people not to go to extremes ; he told 
them to rely 7iot on sentimemtality and authorityy but on experience, and reason. The more 
we know of him, the better it is for individuals, groups and nations. 

S.B— iiA 



Welcome addrc$s hy Sri 0, Subramaniaw, Minister for Finance and Education, 

Government of Madras 


Buddhism did not perhaps have the same extensive vrr/u.e in 7^ami/-Xad trhich it had in 
Gandhara, Punjalf, the Gumjedc valley nr A ndhra-Desii, Tfic paucity of inon arnvntal reinnins 
of Buddhism in Tamil-Sad is cxjdained partly hy the fact that the Tamil-Sad favoured the 
Theravuila Buddhism as in Ceylon. 77/e Buddhist institutions of Kanchi ((nd oth.er places 
iverr simple and austere o ilhoid any nerd for hiy lemples. The images of Buddha from places 
in TamilSiuL of mJrieh you will see some oriyinals and also ph.oloyraphs in the E.vhihifion, 
were marked: hy such austerity. Tamil and Pall literature yives us a better jtiCure e>f Buddhism 
in Tafnit-Sad. 

Ham Bodiyar. Hanyavarnnar and Batlanar in re. Ta.mil Buddhist poets of the. early centuries 
of the Christian era.. Arifvana Adiyat mentionetl in Ma.nim,' kaiai as the Buddhist Achartpi 
p<sponsIble for tin roniic/ston of the heroine of the (pic tn Bu ilJtism was prottahly a historicat 
person. For a, poet of S if tala i Sattanars eminence to (vrilr a.ih epic poe^K irlfh a Buddhist nun 
a>s its heroine and h< r mission as its theme. Buddhism, mud hats' had. a profound Influence on 
the people of Tamll-Nad, as early as the 2nd century A D. or even earlier. 

Idle most famous son of TamU-Nad in the history of Boddhisfn iras Bod.h l Dharma. a ttrrncc 
of Kanchiparam who in 520 AJ). went fo China and founded the Cha.n or Zen school of 
Buddhism in China and Japan. He is known as in China and. is still bt my paid 

divine honours in lemples of China. You irill see a portrait of Bodhi Dhanna in tkr 
Exhibition. Vajrahodhi of the Pandyan cjjunlrif also went to China and there, translated Buddhist 
works into Chinese. 

Dharmapala of Kanchi ndio became, the. head of the famous Natauida IJnirf rsity aas 
another yreal Tamilian Buddhist whose yrealne<s was spontane.onsly revmjnized in the north. 

N(idiayutlaauthor oj Jdi nnaya, the yrefit loyic/ian. Idharmapata. of Timm tve.li 

and Bnddhamitra of Pon.jmrri (Tanjewe district) were ol/wr Buddhist teachers of Tandl-Nad. 

Buddhism, tn T<nnil-!Yad: had Us chofernfres in Kanchi. KavcrippumpaUinar/i, Madurai 
and NayapafUnahi. BcUreen these centres and C ylon, there were eiosc infellertual contacts for 
over twelve, centnrirs. The books written in Pali by scholars of Kanehi were popular 7 iot only 
in South India but also in Ceylon. I>harm.(ikirti. a Buddhist teaeJuo'and writer of th(A\Uk 
century from the Pa/nd.yan country had the dislincfion of arranyiny an i nlernational 
Conference of Buddhists under the p(ttrona,ge of the King of Ceylon. 

Buddhism and Pali provided a channel of conimunication tndwe.en T'amil-Nad and> Ihf 
Ganyetic valh y. to the lasliny and mutual benrjU of both the areas, from the time of Asoka. if 
not earlier. In the welding of Indian culture into a great unit, Buddhism played an important 
part. The earliest inscription in TamiUNad is in the Brahmi character in which Asoka had 
his edicts carved, and tloi Tamil script toe um now is derived from Brahmi, a devcloptnent 
which we owe most probably to the Buddhists. In the field of art and architecture, too, we owe .a 
great deal to the classical standards inspired by Buddhism. 



Welcome txddress by Sri C. Subramaniam^ Minister for Finance and Education ^ xi 

tgovernment of Madras 

Ijord Euddhd ivas Jtdf of ifth rauce and Orshed h},s d/sd/dt s not to condi tnn or sjnak ill of 
otJa r Jait/o'^. AsoJ>:a foHotrrd thrs adr/cr and dal 7iis €it(crr,'>.soi''< itn >' a'r arc fo/d thai in AsuL ids 
oivn fannhj tli.cr<. mere, both JUablhisfs and daina^'. dn.-<i as r //V* (/naf. had rr/atd rv>;/,s/' 

deration fr^r (d! and hfdf/ nan ndnth'.' Eraf; nr/„a. di/lna <>r hlntldhlsf^ (h^ Chota 

tfio/((jl/ i hr n(s> ] vt .<! Sa / vi(( s, <iar< a/m ron.s snppod pt Hnddhisi institidlfnis. (.dmf.a rnd{nrtn.rfd.H 
to the B//dilhist. V ihara. /rj/irdt ibinrhdird at S a'ja jn/^-.i no a/ tiff ahs/d the Mth erndar/f A.l), .t/avc, 
b/ f// n /'ordr/t /n th/ ir enpp* r filaf< ip.f/f/ts. !tt tin Mmnns ti/rsf r/oni //f Mnscj/n/ {fit rr /syr ti 
jn/znbf r of Bitd/df/is! (n'o.t vr in/(f<j< s nd/irh bt {tonjt d. itt th< \ ihara (fXadapnftiita/n. S/mn rtf l> ust 
t\f the r/ii'iy Ihilft/ va kt ny.s i.dso a', rt prtdnddfi Jinddf/ists and for a tinie pairtn/ist d B/iddhisni. 
fjad this not in.en th‘ ca-sr. Bn ! Ih.isl j/zan. i drri> s ren/fd not i/a/u ((aiii isf/al t// Ka.nrhi. fhr Pf/Hara 
rtipdal. 

Dnrintj f/o' p/ rind of the df tloa of B/id'thisan. f/o rt loiitm tr ftrt t n {ja Bndii.ltisfs ot/d !! imi ns 
sts tns 1o^ har/‘ dvleriorat' xf, B//t Bna'Ilusn/ snrrinrd in So/'th h/di(t for a far bt/itp r period 
than it did in Xenih/r// lit/ia. 

Sankaracha.r/rP in. h i.^- (fftrn/pis to slrt /ti/fh: t/ 11 itotnis/n. i/otf oj' rot/rst , nian n t neo/tntrrs 
wUti tihf Buddhist phllosopin rs. bat Ut.c eprai Aeitarya. mas s.rrttnd to nnn> ift. his ad/ttir/dioti 
for IjCtid, Bndd.ito tvi/otn ft/ > < ip/nh/l as tf/r /fr/att st of (tfi Yoi/is of iht' Xali A//<.. 

W iiilc payitiff orr hcoforfe to fio Jinddiot / tttay oi pirnuttcd ftt /<J'<r to a /tnp.ijcnr out 
/f.t> fofif* note ffust'otte* pi ton at/ttui Btiddfttsnt. I>//ii.dlt t.s;n. .■.',.///♦ pritpU ,>f/tp ants* i tt oppos/fi/yn 
to Bt ahtt/inisftf anti it t/sts t/.nti~Bt eih tt//nic<d.. but as a tnath r of fact adit n Buddht/ ju'r'tfdasi, 
he. did. t/ot pn arh ttr/r doeiriti> >, ttut ofiiy a tiem W/ftp Tla Hi t ins tin a nyardrd. Jitffldhints as a 
so/ttradad. fteterodet.r srrt and iaft r the// rrvt rrd tu/' Btfddha //..s an .ix'.n.'jr of Visi/an. Se<s‘rat 
of the Jinddha.'s dis/'ipfes 'U'/1s Bvahttrtns \ atrf natst of Utr Bi/diihist ftaf'/ors fr/att, Soiithertf 
India trere Brahit/.ins. 

According i<t Max Mullcr, Badd.hisnt " is tin- iidf/hcxsl Br/ihntittisttf. /toptfiaris-d, erry/- 
th/iiuj esop ric (n iraj abolish/d. the jrri/ sthood r/}tiaee.d b/f ittoti.ks„ and these ntoaks ir t laj itt their 
trio rha racier lit/ siice.es nyrs rtf rrpresenfaf. ices /f t/a, /oti itjufened da^Xh is i tt- fit ■ ft^r, yfs of f(,rttiec 
ages 

In the Exieibifioif udiieit yo/f. Sir, wUi ta> Si nti y i>p>ft, sutta'. t>f fh,.^, fdtfix. knos ;{ ptr.f,.; 
about Buddhisin ar/ sttugld to be. explained a nPi inP t pnded. in </ popal/yr /ray. The story of Ut. 
beginning aful exp/tnsion oj Buddhistti has /n-/n tobl iitcot/gh spica/dt// paiuPt! t/tur/ifs an/f 
'photographs got frettn- /canons parts /fj the Bn idittsi tritrUl. \ on. ladas and g^ottlena n^ tvifl 
renew your aeguaytitan(‘e. icith the fatuous Buddi/od, .n'.nlftl.titcs got hi,re, f /ttn Amaravalt, the 
Buddha ifn.(tges front Kancffipurnnt nta! other places, and the relic •■a-^k is from BhaUijtrolu, 
one of which contained a b/tne relic of Lord Buddha himself. 

The exhiblllon. ha,s beet/ got l/tgelhcr at short ttoUciu but I /lo hope /ptn tt HI fiml it interesting 

Now I leave great pleasure In requesting the. BasfUrapali to declan the. exhibition open. 



INAUGUKAL ADDRESS OF RA8HTRAPATI 
De. RAJENDRA PRASAD. 

It gives we. gemiine phasvre to he associated v'itli this Jwnvtion of opening the exhibition 
of Buddhistic art. As has been pointed, out, dvrwg the last weeh or so, we have been eeb bratinft 
the anniversary of the Parinirvana of Bhagavan Buddha. In all parts of the country, 

we hxive lujd meetings and other forms for (^pressing our deep reverence to the memory of the 
great Buddha, We have utilized this occasion to remind onrselves of the great teachings and the 
great message which the Buddha gave ns and to the world at large. We hare rnuinded our¬ 
selves how, within a short period, the leachiugs of the Buddha eovered. not oriy the ivhote of India, 
but also a great pa/rt of South-East Asia, Cenlral Asia^ Chino ami Japan, 

In India itself. Buddhism flourished, for at b ast a Utousand years of which we cmi justly 
be proud,, because, it was uof only a religious revival, but a revival in every t<phere of life, in art^ 
in culture and^ even to-day, tve see remains of what fnts arhieved in those days by our artists. 
This exhibition will itself show to you what tre urn able to achieve iu those days and how even 
io-duy our artists are drawing inspiration from u'hat ur have of those, achieve )U(nls of our 
ancestors. It was not only in the. field of art^ hut (ren more so in the spiritual field, that the 
Buddha lived, and la ugh f us to live. He ereatid a neiv set of values for us. We. vrre 
undoubtedly rich in our ph.iUsophicthovghl andin r>ur meta physical lileraiure even hefon the 
Buddha. And it is, I believe, right to say that Buddhism is not a new faith, but only a sort 
of protestant schism which grew out of Hinduism, 

It is, I b iieve, wrong to suggest that Buddhism was destroyed in India. As a matter of favl 
it was absorbed by Hinduism. It has emerged out of Hmduism and got merged into Hinduism 
in course of time. Its richest hen tage is the heritage not only of the Buddhists alone, but of the 
Hindus as much. We can all claim to-day the Buddha in the truest sense as an A va.tar so far 
as the Hindus are concerrwd. After all the sila which the Buddha preached is nothing hut the 
yama aJid niyarna of thf Hind,us. The. same importance and emplrisis are attached in Ufe^ 
to the control of the senses, to the principle of renunciation, in Hinduism, as in Buddhism and 
these are the f undamental teachings of the. Buddha as much as of fhe Upanishads. We, 
therefore, claim all the Buddhists as our own and w< hope they treat us as their own. That is 
the great lesson we hive to learn out of the celebrations which we have had for these several days. 

The world to-day needs the message and the temhings of the Buddhu more tlmn ever before. 
With the great advance in the field of science and technology, the world his reached a stage when 
it must reconsider its values. And unless it is prepared to do that it must be prepared for 
destruction, hi this age of the Hydrogefu bomb, the world is bound to come back to spiritual 
values and to detest, if not altogether eliminate, something of the materialistic conception of life 
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which dominatrs us to-day. We see. armiml ns signs of a reawakening in that sense and the. very 
science which Juts enabled us to discover nc.w life and new sources of strength has also given us 
the jwwer to create new farces of destruction. It is a realization of the latter which null force 
the hands of the world, even if it is not willing to do so, to reconsider its values and re-establish 
the, dominance of spirUiuiUsm oce.r materialism. The. Buddha .Iayanti has great value from 
that point of view and 1 am only hoping that as a re.sult of greater emphasis on the teachings 
of the, Buddha, not only in those countries which profess to follow its faith, but also in ertber 
'places, f'rallzallan >ril/ (burn that <(fb‘r all ire are. 7iot 7 noinn(j altogether m the right dire.ction 
and that we ha,in. to change our dlrecfion, 

That dag coming ; it is bound, to come. We have to work for it. I feel that in that 
respect fmlia has a special mission . I hope I am, not arrogating too m uch to rnyseJf when T say 
that we hnve a special mission. Our rvhole history, tradition and culture bear witness to the 
fact that wc have never relied, upon mere physical force. Buddhism spread throughout India, 
and outside India without physical force. India has used force, no doubt, but never for the 
purpose (if enforcing its triews on others. Nor has Tndia ever led a conquering army to another 
country in its long history. It has been subjected to invasions a,nd has had to submit to foreign 
conquerors. It has fought in self-defence ; bnt let it he said to our credit —•/ say to our credit and. 
not to our discredit—that we have never hd a conquering army out of the bounds of India, to 
conquer any foreign counfrjf. That being our tradition, may we not hope that in this age we 
may mice aijain give ilw. mes.sagc to the, world that, after all, force, physical force, is not every¬ 
thing ? We have nuiwujed to survive, without that kind, of phydeal force and I hope, wc shall 
live to give that 7nessage to the unirld som.e day. 

To-day we are not in a position U} do that, (wcause, we are. not able to make good our claim 
that we depend only upon spiritual fora, We have won our hidependence, undoubtedly to 
a certain extent depending upon that fot'ce. But uce cannot cla,im that it tvas entirely on that 
account that we icon it. Tf we had, won it entirely on account of that, our mes.sage woiM. have, 
gone to the world by 710 w, and 7vc need not have had to wait for Gandhiji or some others after him 
to come and curry that message to the ivcnld. Bnt since we arc. only partially true to that 7 ne.ssage, 
our work hus re.mained half done. Now that ire. have won independence and we are free, let us 
hope that the day will come when we shall he in a position to give tltat message in a practical 
way to the world by placing before it the ideal of spiritualism as against materialism. 

An exhibitio7i like the one I am going to open notv, will rerrdnd us of 7nany of the things 
which were done by our anceMors in the pa.st. Thai will give ns a glimpse into that glorious 
history. I cati only hope that the present generation will draw irispiration from that 
past and will uphold the great traditions tohich have, been built up d,uring the centuries. In the 
present, we cannot affoj'd only to be dependimj upo7i past traditions. We must build for the 
future, and it is for tLS to build a future which will be even rnore glorioles than the pasU Let ua 
hope Ood will give us strength to do that. 



SPKECn BY Dr. A. AIYAPPAN, SUPERINTENDENT, 
MADRAS MUSEUM, PROPOSING THE VOTE OF 1 HANKS. 

The Buddha Jat^ardi celebration now going on in India has been aj)tly described as the 
home-coming of Bhagavan Buddha. The Buddha age was the golden age of Indian History 
when Indian culture reached its mature phase. Indians then were the torch-bearers of a new 
humanistic movement. Through these celebrations and also through the great many things our 
GovernmeTht are notv doing for the ca^ise of peace, vjCy as a nation may he said to be trying to 
recapture the spirit of the Buddha age. 

The Oovernment of Madras are the proud ctisUdians, on the Nation\*i behalf, of Buddhist 
art treasures of the highest value and excellence in this Museum of theirs. Some of the Buddhist 
sculptures in the Madras ATftseum are internationally knoivn. Through this exhibition, we are 
now able to put this interesting material across to a vast lay public who usuedly regard them as 
esoteric material, something set ap irt for the sophisticated scholar. A liltle over four years ago^ 
the Prime Alinister of India, ivhile inaugurating the Centenary Celebration of this Aluseurn 
adinsed us to spare no efforts to make the museum interesting and profitable to the lay man and 
to utilise it as an educational iuslrumenl to rouse his i}Uere.st in the connected story of Indian 
culture. We have been trying to the best of our abilities to inijdcmerd the. suggestions of the 
Prime AImister. We, monbers of the staff of this Museum, consider the Buddha Jayanti cele¬ 
bration as another great opportunity to present to our numerous visitors the irdensely irderesiing 
story of the Buddha. Very little is known of the history of Buddhism in this part of India. 
We luive been able, even during the short time at our disposal for the preparation of this exhibi¬ 
tion, to discover new facets of the history of Buddhism in the Madras State and also add new 
material to the collections already in the M useum. In order to present the story of Lord Bu idha 
in a popular form two of our leading artists have rendered the personal and legendary history of 
the Buddha in about three dozen large size mural paintings which, as now arranged in the 
Centenary Exhibition Hall, produce what I might call an Ajanta Cave effect. The story of the 
growth and expansion of Buddhism is told through the medium of photographs from various 
parts of the Buddhist world. 

A good deal of co-operative effort has gone into this exhibition and a number of individuals 
and institutions in Indii, China, Burma, Thailand, Japan and Indo-China have helped us. 
As they are too many in number to be thanked individually, I have to be content by thanking 
them collectively. 

This is the first time that the Rashlrapati is visiting this Museum, but it is most encouraging 
io us that his first visit to this institution is on an auspicious occasion. We are all most grateful 
to the Rashlrapati for having graciously consented to declare the Exhibition open^ 

S.ii .—^ 
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Our Oovernor has been one of the test friends of this Museum. The members of my staff 
and I remember gratefully the several hours which he has spent in the galleries of this Museum^ 
always to our great profit. On your behalf and my own behalf I would thank the. Governor for 
gracing this occasion. 

This exhibition would not have b en possible an I would not have turned out to be wfuU it 
is, had it not been for the Finance Minister Sri C. Subramaniarns interest and initiative. 
We are most grateful to him for the opportunity, afforded to us by him to make this humbU 
contribution towardft tkp. national reltbration of the Buddha Jayantl. 




Stotranjali 

(Tributes to the Buddha) 



Stot ran jail 

[Tributes to the Buddha] 

NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAIMMASAMBUDDHASSA. 

* IK iC a|( 

LjeamemflujeuT Lifjnssjii(s6i 

Qr5n(56iLS]e6i sl.uji‘t0Q^;tuj &T(S&rQssrT ; 

(^rnpia Q&Q)^G^mu Q9:^^G^m£j 

QPPPO SL,<jG:sTffr_^^ (Lp^<^eu(T <simjQsfT ; 

&nLD0 an-iBG^rruj er/^ LD iGajrriu 

^ ^(BiJcLi&DiSE £[.i}:j-0G^rTaj ^nsurG^sn ; 

(surra^ ^nipuj(o&id)i(jnrrj^i^ 
p}n ib)j[TuS)cfL£l(or:>\'>(sm (o)/r,euGeinGST. 

O Lord ! You arc tlie Wise, the Pure, the Ihous and the Ancient, above all others in 
austerity. 

O Lord ! You destroyed the evils and discarded aSriger ; you are the Omniscient. 

O Lord ! You conquered Mara ; you are the Blissful ; and you condemned the unholy 
and false ways. 

O Lord ! Your f(>et are marked with thousand-spoked wheels. 

I do not have thousand tongues ! 

How shall I praise thee 

—POET SITTALAl S ATT ANAR {2nd century A.D. 
ii\ 31 animekalai Kat(li Valines, 98-105). 

♦ * * sje Hs 

Struck with wonder, O great Leader, 

And amazed I heard your voice. 

All my perplexity has passed away. 

Fully ripe I am for this superior vehicle. 

—VENERABLE SARIPTJTTA addressing the hard 
in Saddharmapundarika, 

9|C ]|c 4c % 

"nmni^artfETqffB: 
fi ef wnfi g «»?ci cnwirefe: i 

a 53 ;: II 


S.B—lA 



story of Buddhism with special reference 
to South India 


« May the Buddha, the perfectly Enlightened, who is firmly seated on the pad^arui, who. 
having controlled the breath, has turned his eyes to the tip of the nose and who, m e 
Kali age, has been the foremost of jmgis, be the activator of my mmd 

—SRI ADI SANKABACHARYA in Dasavatarastotra. 


In the Matsyapurana, Buddha is described as an avatara of Vishnu in the Kali age. 
So great was the Hindus’ regard for the great Master. But a dilemma confronted them. 
How were they to explain away his teachings against their many articles of faith ? Ihe 
object of his avatar was to destroy the Rakshasas which he did by teaching them a false 
doctrine I 


m ♦ ♦ 


“ Salutation to Sakyasiraha also called Samantabhadra, who is perfectly enlightened, who 
has eyes like the petals of a lotus, who is omniscient, who is the abode of compassion, and 

who is the controller (of everything) ”. 

^ —SambuddhaiiaTnashtaIca Satdkam. 

♦ # * * *•* 

gw»n: ga ii 

Sira agonft ?raT 55 raT 11 1 ^ ^ 11 

You ate oven bad food, accepted hunger sometimes, trod rough paths, slept on mud 
trampled by cattle. Out of love for those to be trained you undertook service attended by 
insult and changed your dress and speech, master though you were ”. 

—Satapancasatika hy ^/LAYRICETA (1st century A.D.) 


(Translation by S. Radhakrishnan, in Ea^ and West: 

Some Reflections.) 

if. m ^ ^ 

UnIiIKE Buddhistic professors and unlike also many Hindu students—I was going 
to say philosophers—I draw no distinction between the essential teachings of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. In my opinion, Buddha loved Hinduism in his own life. He was no doubt 
a reformer of his terrible time, that is to say, he was a reformer deeply in earnest and spared 
no pains for achieving the reform which he thought was indispensable for his own growth 
and for the uplift of the body. If historical records are correct the blind Brahmins of that 
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period rejected his reform because they were selfish. But the masses wer^^ not philosophers 
who whiled away their time in philosophising. They were philosophers in action ; they 
had robust common sense and so they brushed aside the beast in the Brahmins ; that is to 
say, selfishness, and thc^y had no hesitation in recognising in Buddha, the true exponent of 
their own faith. And so being myself also one of the masses, living in their midst, I found 
that Buddliism is nothing but Hinduism reduced to practices in terms of the masses. And 
therefore sometimes learned men are not satisfied with the incredibly simple teacliings of 
Buddha. They go to it for the satisfaction of their intellect and they are disappointed. 
Ileligion is prc-emin<uitly a matter of the heart and a man who approaches it with intellectual 
pride is doomed to disappointment. 

I make bold to say that Buddha was not an athiest. God refuses to see any person, 
any devotee who goes to him in pride. And the masses, not knovnng what pride is, approach 
Him in all humility and become the splendid. That, in my opinion, is the essential teaching 
of Buddhism. It is pre-eminently a religion of the masses. T do not despair ; I do not 
for one moment consider that Buddhism has bc‘en banished from India. I^'^very essential 
characteristic of Buddliism, I sec^, is being translated into action in India much more perhaps 
than in China, Ceylon and Japan, which nominally profess Buddhism. I make bold to 
say that we in India translates Buddhism into action far more and fiir better than our Burmese 
friends do. It is imyiossible to banish Buddha. You cannot deprive him of his birth in 
India. In his own life, he made out for himself an imijorishable name. Ho lives to-day 
in the lives of millions of human beings. What does it matter whether wo go to a little 
temple ami worship his image or wht^ther wo even tak(5 his name. My Hinduism teaches 
me that if my heart is pure, I may mispronounce tJie name of Rama as Mara ; still I can 
speak it with as much force as, nay, even more than the learned Brahmins. Buddha has 
taught us that it is not nece sary for milHons to associate themselves with one man who 
seeks for truth. 

“ Bet each one say for himself how much of the message of mercy and piety that Buddha 
came to deliver ho has translated into his own life. In so much as we have translated that 
message in our own lives are we fit to pay our homage to that great Bord, Master and Teacher 
of mankind. So long as the world lasts, I have not a shadow of doubt that he will rank 
among the greatest of teachers of mankind. 

“ May God help us to realise the message that the Bord Buddha delivered to mankind 
so many hundreds of years ago and may we each one of us endeavour to translate that 
message in our lives, whether we call ourselves Hindus or not. ” 

_M[ AH ATM A GANDHI from a speech delivered on the occasion of the Buddha Jay anti 

celehrations at Calcutta in 1925. 
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“ The Buddha story attracted me even in early boyhood and I was drawn to the young 
Siddhartha who, after many inner struggles and pain and torment, was to develop into the 
Buddha. Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia ’ became one of my favourite books. In later 
years when I travelled about a great deal in my province, I liked to visit the many places 
connected with the Buddha legend, sometimes making a detour for the purpose. Most 
of these places lie in my province or not far from it. Here (on the Nepal frontier) Buddha 
was born, here he w-andered, here (at Gaya in Bihar) he sat under the Bodhi tree and gained 
enlightenment, here he preached his first sermon, here he died .... 

‘‘ The conception of the Buddha, to wdiich innumerable loving hands have given shape 
in carved stone and marble and Bronze, seems to symbolize the whole spirit of Indian 
thought, or at least one vital aspect of it. Seated on the lotus flower, cjalm and impassive, 
above passion and desire, beyond the storm and strife of this world, so far away he seems, 
out of reach, unattainable. Yet again we look and behind those still, unmoving features 
there is a passion and an emotion, strange and more powerful than the passions and 
emotions we have known. His eyes are closed, but some power of the spirit looks out of 
them and a vital energy fdls the frame. The ages roll by and Buddha seems not so far 
away after all ; his voice whispers in our ears and tells us not to run away from the struggle 
but, calrn-eycd, to face it, and to see in life ever greater oj)port\inities for growth and 
advancement. 

‘‘ Personality counts to-day as ever, and a person who has impressed himself on the 
thought of mankind as Buddha has, so that even to-day there is somethiiig living and vibrant 
about the thought of him, must have been a wonderful man—a man who was, as Barth says, 
the ‘ finished model of calm and sweet majesty, of infinite tenderness for all that breathes 
and comx)assion for all that suffers, of perfect moral freedom and exemption from every 
prejudice. And the nation and the race which can produce such a magnificent type 
must have deep reserves of wnsdom and inner strength. 

Buddha had the courage to attack popular religion, superstition, ceremonial and 
priestcraft, and all the vested interests that clung to them. He condemned also the meta¬ 
physical and theological outlook, miracles, revelations and dealings with the supernatural. 
His appeal was to logic, reason and experience ; his emphasis was on ethics, and his method 
was one of psychological analysis, a psychology without a soul. His whole approach comes 
like the breath of the fresh wind from the mountains after the stale air of metaphysical 
speculation. 

“ Buddhism, child of Indian thought, had its nationalist background also. India was 
to it the holy land where Buddha had lived and preached and died, where famous scholars 
and saints had^ spread the faith. But Buddhism was essentially international, a world 
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religion, and as it developed and spread, it became increasingly so. Thus it was natural 
for the old Brahminic faith to become the symbol, again and again, of nationalist revivals. ** 

—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU in Discovery of India, 

« 4e 4c * 4I 

The fundamental teaching of Gautama, as it is now being made plain to us by the 
study of original sources, is clear and simple and in the closest harmony with modern ideas. 
It is beyond all dispute the achievement of one of the most penetrating intelligences the 
world has ever known.” 

—H. G. WELLS in Outline of History, 

4c 4c 4> 


“ Buddhism has been a great civilising power in the Far East for nearly twenty-five 
oenturies shaping the mind of Asia . . . • ” 

S. RADHAHRISHNAN in East and West : Some ItejlecHonsm 
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WHAT AND HOW THE BUDDHA TAUGHT 
By A. Aiyappan, Superintendent, Madras Museum. 

The Buddha Age 

The outlines of the story of (Jautama Buddha are so \v(^Il kiiowu that they need not be 
rejxjated here. According to the sacred books of the? Buddhists, Cautarna was the sixth of 
the Biiccossion of the Buddhas. All great men an* prodiu^ts of tiu*. social and cultural en¬ 
vironments of their time. It will therefore be of inter<'st to gf‘t an idea of the social and 
cultural situation of India about the time of (hvutaina whose date of hirtl\ af‘,cording to the 
Sinhalese Buddhists was 624 B.(\ 

Northern Bihar and the torai regions of tht‘ Himalayas, tfie iioiueland ol* the Buddha, 
were divided into a number of tribal re])ublies \Ahieli elecb^'l theur owu chieftains. By 
about the 7th century B.C., these tiny republican states had developed into petty monar¬ 
chies. The important kingdoms them were, Idagadha, Kosala. and Vatsa and minor king¬ 
doms were Kuru, Banehala. Mith la, Kasi, Anga, Kalinga. Asmalia. Kamboja and IMatbura. 
Pariini in bis grammar refers to two classc^s of states, tli^* rejaiblics called Sangha or (tuva. 
and territories ruk^d by kings to which the term Janapada is r-[>|j]ied. 

Kosala was a powerful state aud it secuns to have extended its pow(‘r over tlie Sakyas 
of Kaj)ilavastu. King Prasenujit of Kosjiia., a contemporary of tlu^ Ihiddha, and a rival of 
king AjatavSatru of Magadha finds prominent mention in P»uddhist legends. 41iough 
Prasenajit did not become a convert to Buddhism, he was a grciit, admirer of the Pudtiha. 
He was also on friendly terms witli the Brahmaiias aud tiu^ Ja-luas. 

The Vatsa country with its capital at Kausambi, on the rigid bank fd' tlic dunjna, had 
its famous king Udayana, tlu* bcaro of three Sanskrit dr.nnas. Srajwfivtrsarifdfnht of iJhasa, 
Priyadarsika and RainaraVt <4 ilarsha. Udayana, thnugii 7 ir»(, at fa/emdisposed 
towards Buddhism and is said to have tortured the monk, Pindoia, v.as (onverted to 
Buddhism by the ver}- same Pinduhr. Udayana’s son and suecc'ssor was named JJodhi. 

. The capital of the Surasenas was at Matliura. Avantiputra, the king d'th(^ Snrasenas, 
was the first amongst the royal disciples of the Buddha, through wliosc^ licdp Ihjddhisrn got 
established in the Mathura region. The Vrishnis and the Aridhak is, both republican 
Sanghas of the Mathura region are found mentioned in KauLilya’s Arthatastra, lirishna 
(Vasudova) of the Vrishni tribe is described as a Sangha-rnukhya. 

SB— 2a 
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The rise of the Magadhan imperialism under the leadership of Bimbisara, Ajatasatru 
and others was at the expense of the republican states mentioned above. The example of 
Magadha was followed in other areas and led to the extinction of the republican Sanghas 
all over Northern India. Though himself the son of a king, Prince Siddhartha obviously 
had x)ersonaJ contacts with the r^^publican tradition and id(uds prevalent in the teriitories 
knovm to him. 


'f'he republics iiKmtiojied above siiould not bt* understood as having been democracies. 
The small states, thougli trilmtory t,o the gjeat, kingdoms, had eoiisiderablo local autonomy, 
and ii larger number of persons, all heads of households, had a say in the (Government and 
met- regularly in assembly balls {sa/fifhaf/ara) to discuss tribal j)olitics. The executive-in- 
eliiof held ollice for life and olten seems to Jiave passed on the oiHce to his heir. The 
Buddhist yangha (ehurcli) wa,s organiscul on tiie rejmblican pattern wilh which Buddha was 
familiar. The monasteries were iiianaged by a. general body of t-lie monks and major 
decisions had to be unanimous, it is interesting in this connection to note that several of 
the high otfieos in Buddhist monasteries u(‘re elective. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism are believed to have arisen as revolts against tiie authority 
of the l^rahmanas in religious and social life. Though caste had not lieeorne o.r rigid as it 
did lat(u* on, Buddhist litiu^ature has abundant echoes of caste pride. Tlie phenomenon of 
Kshatriyas establishing new types of religious and social order is a uiiicjue matter which 
cannot be explained in any ot her way than as a symptom of a social revolution. The rise 
of the Nandas (of Sudra origin) as builders of an emyure over tiie ruins of the Kshatriya 
kingdom of Magadha is also an event of tlie same order. Only a revolutionary age could 
produce Siidra emperors. At a time when sock'ty was in such a flux, the Buddhist Sangha 
(order of monks) opened its doors to Sudras and even to courtesans, the most famous of 
whom was Ambax)ali (Ski. Amrapali) of Vaisali, the Mary Magdalene of Buddhism. A 
poorn attributed to her in 1 he collection of songs known as Therigaihas is a charming piece of 
lyrical literature. 

The period when the Buddha lived was noted for new religious experiments. There 
were the Brahmanas divided mainly into tw^o groups, those devoted to the performance of 
Vedic rituals and those that became parivrajakas devoting themselves to tapas and unruffled 
sa^f adhi with a view to be rid themselves of the great suffering of birth and death (samsara). 
There were also other religious groups like the JatilaSy probably wandering ascetics with 
jatas. and Ajivikas who lived in caves. There was also Jainism of the Tirthankaras. In 
their hermitages, Hindu pliilosophers were at this time engaged in thinking out the philo* 
sophy of the Upanishads. 
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Reasoned Humanism of the Buddha. 

T!k' age which prnducc'd Ihc Ihiddha was an age of intollectnal unrest. It was the age 
also of ('onruoius. Malta' mm and iVthagoras. I’olitioaily also, as wc have soon, it was an 
age of wider contacts, expansion and advc'iiture. The Unddha's v as the greatest spiritual 
adventure of his iinies. Tlie happy young ])rincc of the Na-kyas uns an intensely humane 
person. Thi.s is Ihe imjwession that one iie\er fails to get while going through the great 
mass of Buddhist lilea-aiure. The story of his nursing a sick monk avIio had been deserted 
l.y all his companions and the situy of his aeeepling the invila(i(ui to a. meal from the. 

courtesan, Amhapah, in prefen .i. e to the invitations from bigger men of the city are 

incidents which explain 1 his trait, ofhis eharaeter. IVrsonal salvation was only a part of the 
olijoctivcs avhich he uM'ited his followers to aim at. Tlu'.y wcae to go forth for the jK'.ace 
and W(d1-being and ha])piness of the whole wt.rld [tja/iu jana suthapa ; hahu jana hitai/a). 
'I’he <'.sHcnt.ial pre-condition of gei>eral well-being is the development of the ethical nature 
of man through tlie practice of personal <lisei[)line. icaluciion ol .sclfislniess and greed and 
cravings. A hroad-hascal soeifdisat ion of redigion at a level at which po))nlar j)articii)ation 
will be maximised seems to luuci been the aim of Prince Siddhartlia whe.n he launched his 
.Treat mission of eompassion (ka.runa) and naisoned wisdom (prnjna). 

i^very great jaopliet- lias been an innovator. 'Tliongli he laiilds on the social and 
ttuh.tiral ]:)atlcrns whicli 1u^ inherits from existing tradilioji. at some points or other, 
he is coin})elled to break wiih the j)ast. Th(i Jhiddha loo broke wit fj the past when he said 
that the sacrificial fire which the priest lits on altars should be really Jit in the heart. He 
also liroke with the past wh(in he declared that rewards cainiol be got by chanting hymii« 
and prayers, but only by good works and personal elforts. He trjt‘d to raise the moral tone 
of tire people by dc’iclaring that the evil r(\sidts of bad act s cannot be wiped off by expiatory 
riUiS. Though rituals have a place in ndigion and, if well understood, they arc a moans of 
emphasizing facets of religious truths, they have an unfortunate tendency to become ends 
in themselves. In Buddha’s tiino, rituals had overgrown and there was need to stop the 
rot TThe meaning of Vedic sacrifices is too erotcric to be understood by the ordinary man 
and performing such sacrifices mechanically in the hope of winning merit was a tragic 
degeneration. 

The dependence on the authority of the written Word and scriptun^s in the place of 
the light of reason and experience was also an Indian attitude which the Buddha wanted 
to change. 

His questioning the authority of the Vedas and his stand against fire sacrificc",s and 
animal sacrifieea have been misunderstood as opposition to Biulimins and as an attempt 
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to dethrone them from the high position tliey occupied in society. That this was not the 
Buddha’s idea would be clear to any one who reads t lu; Dhammapada chapter on the Brahmin 
and the high regard in which the true Brahraana was held (noi, of course, the Brahmin Tyho 
claimed honours " because of his origin oi- his inotlKU'Some centuries later, during 
the time of Asoka, we find the same attitude of respect to the Brahmano reflected in the 
edicts of the great Emperor. 


Early Buddhism rooted in Hinduism. 

Early Buddhism arose within Braliminism minus its " e.xternals in rituals and its 
relative want of attention to the religioics iiiij)ortaiice of conduct and agreed with its 
central tenets legarding the Absolute and Voga. iiie s,\ j!il)oli,sm of early religious art of 
Buddhism, including the Bodhi tree, the u li(;(i of lilia/ ina, ( lie Pillar of Eire, etc. are derived 
from well-know'n upauls/iadic ■ t^ymboh;, and give concrete evidence of the agreement in 
basic notions. The po.sition I'.'i.s been sumniariserl by Mis. Rhys Itavids in the following 
passage: 


We moan, Buddhi,sin startial in Jigrecnasu '.vilh tin* central ri'ligious tenets or 
principles of tlie Immuntaice in Brahmaoisin of (hai day. Ne.vt. that in drifting apart 
from Brahmanism, Buddhism, in not atiacl-iiig iivporlanci' to ritual and on attaching 
importance to the religious .sanction of contiucl. did .so without any crisis arising such as 
W'e look for in schisms or ruptures. Next, that while drifting apart in this twofold way 
(ritual and conduct) it was inevitable that thire should he dragged in ‘ a drifting apart ’ 
also in the central tcaclung of Imraaneuce. In this way the lofty meaning of ‘ self’ or 
spirit Buflerod in Buddhism the same worscM-ng. thoutdi in a dilferent way, which it has 
suffered in our days in Europe. For ii.s, .self nu an.s u.seally our worse self; for India self 
meant, means our best self; for Buddhi.sm il came to uH-an something that was non-existent. 
This, the third and greatest plume in the breach in relation.s, was aided in two ways from 
non-Brahmanical movements ; (i) t!;e .study of mind-way,s as ajjurt from the man ; (ii) the 
growth of monasticism, in which (he staiulaid of nuuilmod via.s lowered to mean, not some¬ 
thing capable of becoming godhead, hut somethi.ig ii was ) < itrr to end. Finally I Jiold 
tliat the exile from its parent, stem .should come mo-e into ac,,>,.„t than it does when tb© 
causes of the doca}^ of Buddlusn» in its lUsti/c laud an^ soiuHit.”* 


The Essence of the Buddha's Teaching. 


In simple terms, the teaching of the Buddha is— 

1 . Strive to purify your hearts of lust and passioiis. 


• ladituk Historical Quarterly» X, 1934. 
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2, Strive to purify yonr thoughts and words ai^d actions of all that is harmful to 
yourself and others. 

Now you are ready to begin the effort to destroy Atridya (ignorance) by under¬ 
standing what has a beginning has an end. 

S. Life and suffering are indivisible. Life begins in suffering, is lived in suffering, 
comes to a close in suffering and ends in suffering. Though we may enjoy 
fleeting happiness, none of ns can avoid the suffering which is innaf/C in our 
being. 

4 . Desire is the root of suffering. Nine-tenths (and in a higher sense ten-tenths) of 

our suffering comes from desire for some things we have not. or from aversion 
to (desire to be rid of) some things we have. 

5. Suffering can only be eliminated by the elimination of desire. Why I Every¬ 

thing that hapy)ens in this Universe happens strictly according to Law. The 
working of this Law is strictly based upon the process of cause and effect. 
Whatever is the result of some things else pre-existent and co-existent, it is also 
the cause of some things else. No logically thinking man can doubt it. This 
being so, evil follows evil, and good follows good as the cart follows the horse. 
When desire, the great motive power of all human action, ceases, action ceases ; 
chains of causation are brcjken. No evil is done. No evil results. Suffering 
is evil, and evil is suffering. Therefore, suffering is at an end. 

If the preliminary stages (the practice of purity and kindness) have been attained, 
the next step is constant watchfulness and control over the mind. Left to 
itself, the mind jumps like a monkey from tree to tree, from idea to idea. With 
immense effort and patience, it can be controlled, first to the point of thinking 
only as directed, and later to the point of transcending the ordinary processes 
of thought. This practice is called concentration and meditation—Dhyana in 
Sanskrit, Chan in Chinese, Zen in Japanese. When the ordinary processes of 
human thought are transcended, a light begins to drive the darkness of ignorance 
from the mind. The world is seen almost as it really is, a conglomeration of 
ever-shifting particles, combining in myriad forms, separating as the forms 
disintegrate, recombining into new and equally transitory forms, endlessly and 
endlessly. No one of these forms remains the same for a single point in time ; 
all is flux ; being is either growth or decay ; and growth implies decay. 

T. Then, with persistence, comes a realisation of the unity of all. The particles are 
seen to be not really particles, not having separate entities, but related to the 
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whole as every drop of sea water is related to the ocean. Even the soientisU 
without such deep mental penetration, can tell us that. No advanced scientist 
now talks of elements, whether of four or ot ninety odd. They know the matter 
is formed of one substance, thnt may become energy and energy matter. The 
stuff of the world is mind-s tuffBut they know this only intellectually; 
they have not had an inner experience, an inner realisation, supramundan® 
vision of its truth, which is an aspect of the highest truth of ail. The persistent 
searcher gains all this and more, from which he learns that he is everything and 
nothing. Nothing because no entity, even an age-old star, exists for more than 
a moment in eternity ; everything, because he is eternity. He and It are one. 

jind when he returns from his vision to his transitory self he is cleansed of desire. 
He knows that all life is one. 1 am you. and you are he and she and it and they. 
Can I desire what is yours, when it is equally rny own ? Can I long to be rich, 
when I am all the riches of world % Can 1 hate or envy another, knowing that 
he IB my very self ? 

The Appeal of Buddhism to the Modern Mind. 

Early uncontaminated Buddhism appeals to the present generation, because the way 
in which the Buddha approached and analysed problems anticipated the scientific way of the 
present day. The Buddha’s arguments are simple and well illustrated. He always used the 
method of simple questions and answers and, instead of himself answering a question, made 
the interrogator find the answer. As Christ did later, the Buddha used parables to explain 
his points and some of those stories have become world famous. The Buddha was probably 
well-informed on the many problems of the day, for we find him, for instance, on one 
occasion, comparing the caste situation of India with the two-class society of the Yavanas 
who knew of only two castes, master and slave, but the slave there could become a master. 
Buddhism is said to be pessimistic because of the great emphasis it laid on the miseries and 
tragedies of life, but reading about the Buddha or looking at the sculptures and paintings 
inspired by Buddhism, one does not get any impression of pessimism. On the other hand, 
we get an impression of restrained happiness in the gifts of life. The Buddha’s advice of 
self-reliance in spiritual matters, his advice against accepting any authority without ques¬ 
tioning its credentials, the simplicity of his spiritual exercises, etc., have, in them a 
refreshingly modern quality. 

The Buddha’s approach was practical, non-speculative and direct, so practical that 
some consider it almost un-Indian. Since Indians, as a nation, are not regarded by them¬ 
selves as so forthright, it has been suggested that his Indo-Mongoloid ancestry might explain 
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his departure from the Indian stereotype. This is too crude a way of explaining the 
genius of the Buddha. The unique individuals of a nation need not have all the national 
traits; the Indian nation does have practical men in addition to philosphers. Moreover, 
no one has established that the Buddha had the physical characters of the Mongoloid. 
He belonged to the Kshatriya clan, and emphasised the Aryan qualities of his way. If 
the record of the story of his austerities is to be relied upon, Buddha had body hair which 
came off, due to emaciation, when he rubbed his body during tlie days of his tapas, when 
he tried to live on one grain of rice a day. Such body hair is not characteristic of Mongo¬ 
loids. This is however a point which has very little relevance to the subject of the perso¬ 
nality of the Buddha and is touched upon here, as we are all naturally curious about his 
physical appearance. 


Buddhism became a Missionary Faith. 

Wc are not aware of any organised efforts made by Hindus to convert others to their 
religion. Rites intended to admit Vrati/as into the fold are mentioned, but they were far 
removed from missionary W'ork. The Buddha, however, asked bis monks to go forth to 
propagate his w^ay, out of compassion for the world. The early accounts of the numbers 
of people converted by the various leading Theia s remind us of the reports of Christian 
missionaries to their home boards in U. S. A. or England. Dlnirmarakshita, a Creek 
monk, is said to have converted 37,000 people in Aparanta (the west). The mission hc^aded by 
Asoka’s son and daughter which Avent to Ceylon need not be a fiction at all. Asoka has 
recorded that he sent Dharmadutas to various countries to “ elevate tlie people by a growth 
in piety " which was a constant concern of Asoka, as it was of the Buddha. 

Propagation of religion as a function of the" S"ate was an Asokan in*'oval ion which 
did not survive in the Asokan style in India of later days, but the ideal of kings as upholders 
of Dharma (Hindu Dharma, made rigid) continued in India. 

Monasteries. 

In an expansive age, when social conscience was low, a band of d(*dicatod celibates 
who would combine the practice of religious dicipline with social service and teaching 
was an essential need. The Bhikkus when admitted into the Sangha by a simple cere¬ 
mony required some places to stay during the rainy season. The monasteries ( Viharas) 
for which Buddhism became famous later on, had, thus, a very simple origin. They wore, 
to begin with, simple groups of buildings, but later became imposing and large structures, 
aa the monks increased in numbers and monasteries had more patronage. 

S3.—3 
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Jn Holoctin^? the first vihara site at Vcnuvana, Kin^ Bimbisara wanted \t ‘‘ not too 
far from the town and not too near, Biiitablc for going and coming, easily accessible for 
all people, by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to noise and alarm, clean of the 
amell of people, hidden from men, well fitted for a retired life 


Against Vague Speculation. 

The Hindus are too fond of metaphysics. They were so even in the 6th century B.C. 
To metaphysical enquirers the Buddha said : 

“ Of what use are these questions ? How do they make a man more moral ? 

How do they help a man to gain salvation (Nirvana) ? ” 

In the parable of the man wounded by an arrow he explains it further : 

‘‘ A man is hit by a poisoned arrow. His friends hasten to the doctor. The latter 
is about to draw the arrow out of the wound. The wounded man however, cries : Stop : 
I will not have the arrow drawn out until I know who shot it, whether a warrior, a Brahmana, 
a Vaisya or a Sudra, to which family he belonged, whether he was tall or short, of what 
species and description the arrow was ” and so on. What would happen ? The man 
would die before all these questions are answered. In the sanie way the disciple who 
wished for answers to ad his questions about the beyond and so on would die 
before he knew the truth about suffering, the origin of suflFering, the cessation of 
suffering and the way to the cessation of suffering.’’ 

The Middle Path. 

Buddha was the apostle of moderation. In speaking about mortification of the body 
indulged in by ascetics, which he also practiced in his youth, he said : 

“ With all this rigorous mortification, I came no jot nearer to the rich supernatural 
felicity of clearness of knowledge.” 


Who is a Brahmana ? 

This question is answered by the Buddha in the Dhammapada : 

“ He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, dutiful, without passions, and who has 
attained the highest end, him I call indeed a Brahmana. 

Him I call a Brahmana who does not offend by body word or thought, and is 
controlled on these three points. 
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A man does not become a Brahmana by his plaited hair, by his family or by birth ; 
in whom there is truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Brahmana. 

What is the use of plaited hair, 0 fool! What of the raiment of goat-skins ? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the outside thou makest clean. 

I do not call a man a Brahmana because of his origin or of his mother. He is indeed 
arrogant and he is wealthy. But the poor who is free from all attachments, him 
I caU indeed a Brahmana.’' 

The Buddha on Women. 

Ananda asks the Master : 

‘‘ What is the reason, Lord, what is the cause for which women do not eat in the 
pubhc assembly, pursue no business and do not earn their hvelihood by some 
(independent) profession ? ” 

Buddha replies thereto : 

“ Choleric, Ananda, is womankind ; jealous, Ananda, is womankind; envious 
Ananda, is womankind : stupid, Ananda, is womankind. That is Ananda, the 
reason.’' 

On Casteism. 

The Buddha did not recognise the validity of the view of superiority or inferiority 
on account of caste. The order of monks had men and women of all castes : Upali was a 
barber ; Sati belonged to tlie fisher-folk ; Nanda was a cowherd. If the Buddha’s teaching 
had taken root in India her his^ ory would have been difibrent. 

The Buddha was aware of countries having only mobile economic classes, for which see 
the following extract : 

Buddha says to Assalayana : 

“ Have you hoard this : that in the Yona Kamboja and other border countries, 
there are only two social classes, Arya (master) and Dasa (servant); that an 
Arya may become Dasa and Dasa may become Arya ? 

On Thinking for Oneself. 

Do not accept what you hear by report. 

Do not r^?e<^pt tradition. 

Do not accept a statement because it is found in our books nor because it is in accord 

with your belief, nor because it is the saying of your teacher. 

—AngMttara Nikaya. 


S.B.— 3a 
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On Eating Meat. 

An in^portant person, General Siha, who was a Jaina by religion came to the Buddha 
and became a lay disciple. General 8iha one day invited the Buddha and several monks 
to a meal with him and the Lord accepted the invitation. The General had a sumptuous, 
soft and nice meal with meat prepared and the Buddha and the monks enjoyed the food. 

The Jairias who were always critical of the Buddha began to shout from cross-road to 
cross-road that a fat beast had been specially killed by 8iha for the recluse Gotama and that 
he had eaten the meat knowing that it had been killed for him. General Siha luiard this cry 
but ignored it. 

With reference to this incident the Buddha told his monks : 

“ Monks, you should not knowingly make use of meat killed on pur})ose for you. 
I allow you fish and meat that are (piite pure in these three respects : if they 
have not been seen, heard or suspected to have been killed on purpose for you.*’ 

NmvANA. 

The word Nirvara m(?an8 “ blown out TJjo fuel that fe(?ds desires is exhausted and 
want ” goes out. It is an ethical ex|;e]i(mce Lc^cause it follows Ireedom from passion and 
other I'aults. It is .‘in cxjjeTience in gnosis because of the libenition Irom Avidya (ignorance, 
not of factual information, but of the Truth). It is an experience of peace and joy. What is 
“ blown out ” is the 1ovv(t, changing, com])oundi‘d self. 

The stopping of becoming, is Nirvana” 

—Sawyutia Nikaya. 

” It is called Nirvana becau.se of the getting rid of cTa\ ing ”. 

~~ SarrtyvUa Nikaya. 

On Thought. 

“ All that we are is the result of what w^e have thought; it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him, as the wheel follow s the foot of the ox that draw s the carriage. 

All that we arc is the result of what we have thought: it is founded on our thoughts, 
it is made up of our thoughts. If a man acts or speaks with a pure thought happinoss 
follows him, like a shadow that never leaves him.” 

On Earnestness. 

“ Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nirvana), thoughtlessness, the path of death. 
Those who are in earnest do not die, those who are thoughtless are as if dead already.** 
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On Goodness. 

“ The scent of flowers does not travel against tlie \\ ind nor (that of) sandal-wood or of 
Tagara and Mallika flowers ; but the odour of good peoj)Ie travels even against the wind : 
a good man pervades every place.” 


On Craving. 

“The Bhikku wlio abstains from sensual pleasures—0 Mt^ti^eyya, who is free from desire, 
always thoughtful, haj)y)y by n'floction, he is without commotions ; he after knowing both 
ends does not stick in the middle, as far as his understanding is concerned ; he has overcome 
desire in this world.” 

On Missionary Work. 

“ I, monks, am freed from ail snares, both those of devas, and those of men. And you, 
monks, are freed from all sivir(\s, both those of deveis and those of men, Walk, monks, on 
tour for the blessing of the many folk, for the happin(%ss of the many folk, out of compassion 
for the wrorld. for the welfare, the bUnssing, the happiness of dcvas and men. Let^ not two 
of you go by the same way. Monks, teach Dhanumi that is lovely at tlu^ beginning, lovely 
in the middle and lovely at the (‘iidiiig. Explain with th(‘ sj)irit mid th(> letter Ibe Brahma- 
faring completely fuUilled and utterly pure. ^Fhc're are beings with little dust in their 
eyes who, not heari(\g Ohamnia, arc decaying but if they aic learners of Dhamma they will 
grow. And I, monks, will go along to Uriivcda, the camp townshij) in order to t(xic]i 
Dhamma.” 


On Faith. 

“ By faith you shall be free and go beyond the realm of death. 

Faith is the wealth here best for man—by fait h the flood is crossed. 

By faith the flood is crossed. 

By diligence the sea. 

By vigour ill is passed. 

By wisdom cleansed is he.” 

On Wisdom. 

“ As, monks, the lion, king of beasts, is reckoned chief among animals for his strength, 
speed and bravery, so is the hiculty of wisdom reckoned chief among mental st ates helpful 
to enlightenment for its enlightenment. And what are the mental states helpful to 
enlightenment. The faculty of faith, of vigour, of mindfulness, of concentration, of 
widsom, each conduces to enlightenment. 
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Material shape and the other Khandas are impernianont : what is impermanent 
suflFering, what is sufFering is not self; what is not self—this is not mine, this am I not, 
this is not myself. This should be seen by means of right wisdom as it really is.*" 

On Ignorance. 

I see no other single hindrance such as this hindrance of ignorance, obstructed by 
which mankind for a long long time runs on and circles on. 


GREAT PERSONALITIES OF BUDDHISM. 

By Dr. A. Ajyappan, P. R. Srinivasan and Kumari R. Vanaja. 

INDIA 

Sariputta (8ariputra) was one of the chief disciples of the Buddha. It is a remarkable 
thing to note that he understood the Dharma of the Buddha when he heard it at second hand 
from the monk Assaji. He was proficient in the Viiiayas. He was the first of the disciples 
of the Buddha who was permitted to ordain others, because the Buddha asked him to ordain 
Rahula. He predeceased the Buddha and his relics were deposited in several stupas. One 
of the stupas of Sanchi dating from the 2nd century B.C. contained his relics. 

Mogoallana was, like Sariputta, one of the chief disciples of the Buddha. Both of 
them were ripe enough to become arhals on hearing the doctrine of the Buddha at second 
hand. 

Ananda was a cousin of the Buddha. He became a disciple of the Buddha after some 
vacillation. He was the Buddha’s personal attendant during the last twenty-five years of 
the Buddha’s life. During the last days of the Buddha it was to Ananda that he gave 
the famous advice, “ Therefore Ananda, bo ye your own lights ! Be your own refuge ! Hold 
steadfastly to the religion as your light, hold steadfastly to the religion as your refuge ! ** 
Ananda was so attached to the Buddha, that he did not become an arhat till after his Nirvana. 
Ho was responsible for admitting women into the order. 

Bimbisara, the king of Magadha w as the first king met by the Buddlia after his enlighten¬ 
ment. He was alw^ays interested in the welfare of the Sargha. He placed the pleasure- 
garden at Raj agriha at the disposal of the Buddha. Ho directed that nobody should cause 
any harm to the followers of the Buddha. He advised the Buddha to hold religious 
assemblies on the 8th, 14th and 15th day of each month. 

JiVAKA was the court physician of Bimbisara and w^as deputed by the emperor to 
attend on the Buddha, as he was the leading physician of the day. Jivaka was the son of 
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a courtesan of Kajagriha, wlio was tliruwn away as a baby on a dust heap from which 
Bimbisara’s son Abhaya rescued liiin. Jivaka was roared at tlie court and sent to Taxila 
for Ills medical education. He treated sev<Tal royal f)atients -s ery successfully both as a 
surgeon and as a physician. Among bis patients were King Bimbisara of IMagadha and 
King Pradyota of Ujjain. Scva'ral stories of his wonderful cures arc recorded in tlie Vinaya 

texts. 

'fissA Moogaltputta, the learned monk. 236 y<-ars after the death of Buddha, convened 
an asscsmbly of a thousand monks in 1 be city of PatalipTilra (Pat na ). Avith tbe objcict of cotn- 
piling the texts of the true religion (tbe Theravada). The si^ssion was lield for nine months. 
Tissa belonged to the school of Vihhojjavadlm. .According to tradition, be compiled the 
Katluivatthu, a book refuting all the heretical <loctrines of those' l inuis and added it to the 
Canon. The chroniclers of Ceylon relate that he sent out missionari(!s to the north and south 
and prepared the way for the proT)agation of the religion in foreign lamls. 

Mahinda (Mahenora) was the younger brother or son t)f A.soka. He is said to have 
been the pupil c)f Tissa, the president of tbe Third Buddhist Council of Patniiputra. The 
legends of Ceylon says that Mahinda with Buddhist monks flew to Ceylon. But there 
is no doubt that it was Mahinda, who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. Ho might have 
also taken with him the texts of the Canon. When he visited Oeybm, the K ing Devanampiya 
Tissa was the ruler of the Island. It was also then that the first Buddhist religious buildings 
were erected in the capital at Anuradhapura. The Dipavamsa and tlu^ Maimvamm, the 
two chronicles of Ceylon have long narratives regarding his visit. Sanghamitra his sister 
also went to Ceylon. She took with her a branch of the Bodhi tree, from Bodh-Caya v hieh 
was planted at Anuradhapura. 

Asoka, the Great (B.C. 273—236 B.C.) whom H. G. Wells describes as “ Greatest of 
Kings ”, was also the greatest royal patron of Buddhism. He inherited from his father 
Bindusara a vast empire extending from Persia to the Bay of Bengal, to which he added 
■ Kalinga after a bloody war. Following the practice of Achacmcnian Fmperors like Darius I, 
he was the first Indian monarch to issue edicts to ])ublicise his views on religion, ethics and 
other matters of general interest. These were indtx'd white papers carved on rock, anti 
have been of groat use, especially to historians of Buddhism. 

Asoka’s edicts give us very little information about his early life. Buddhist texts like 
the Divyavadana and the Sinhalese Chronicles depict him as a blood-tliirsty young man 
who seized the throne after a fratricidal war in which he killed ninety-nine of his brothers. 
Historians are inclined to regard th(' BHd:lhi.st story as a concoction to cxaggeriitc. the 
sipnificanco and power of Buddhism to turn men from evil. In two of his rock edicts Asoka 
himself tells his subjects of his concern for his brothers, sisters and other relatives and it 
is safer for us to believe Asoka than the legendary stories that grew up later on around 
his personality. 
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In the edicts he uses the titles Devanampiya and Piyadasi which were conventional 
epithets used by other kings before and after him. In contrast to the flamboyant titles used 
by most Indian kings, the great emperor referred to himself only as raja. 

In conformity with the practice of the times, it is surmised that Asoka had several 
queens. The first queen was Sakyakumari, mother of Asoka’s eldest son Mahendra and 
eldest daughter Sanghamitra. Queen Sakyakumari was the daughter of a merehant of 
Vedisagiri and was married to Asoka when he w'as Viceroy at Ujjain. She belonged to the 
clan of tlw- liuddha and was a devout Buddhist. It was probably due to her influence that 
the 8tuj)ns at Sanchi and Bh ilsa were built. Ibidma vati, mother of Prince Kunala, Karuvaki, 
mother of Tivala, Asandhimitra and Tishyarakshita arc the names of other queens. 

The pacifism which he accepted as his policy afier the Kalinga war w-as not due to any 
lack of martial skill. As a prince, he served as his father’s \'iceroy at Ujjain and at Taxila 
and had several conquests and aggressive warn io his credit. The standing army of the 
Mauryau kings numbered several hundreds of thousands. The havoc caused by the Mauryan 
army during the Kalinga war was tcTi ific. The Bock Kdict XTII gives the I'.umber of the 
Kalingaa killed as over 100,000. Many times this number died as a consequences of the 
ravages of war. It w as shortly after the Kalinga w ar that Asoka was converted to Buddhism 
by th<! venerable monk, Upagupta. 

Ii\ the Shahbazgarhi edict (which historians believe must have been drafted under 
Asokn’s personal supervision) the remonso felt by the royal convert to Buddliism is 
expressed in very moving terms : — 

“ When the King, of Gracious Mien and Beloved of the Gods, had been consecrated 
eight years Kalinga was conquered. 150,000 people were thence taken captive, 100,000 
were killed, and many more died. Just after the taking of Kalinga the Beloved of the 
Gods began to follow Righteousness, to love Righteousness, to give instruction in 
Righteousness. When an unconquered country is conquered, people are killed, they die, 
or are made captive. That the Beloved of the Gods finds very pitiful and grievous. 
Today, if a hundredth or a thousandth part of those who suifored in Kalinga were to be 
killed, to die, or to bo taken captive, it would be very grievous to the Beloved of the 
Gods. If any one does him wrong it will be forgiven as far as it can be forgiven. The Beluved 
of the Gods even reasons with the forest tribes in his empire, and seeks to reform 
them. But the Beloved of the Gods is not only compassionate, he is also powerful 
and he tells them to repent, lest they be slain. For the Beloved of the Gods 
desires safety, self-control, justice and happiness for all beings. The Beloved of the Gods 
ooiif iders that the greatest of all victories is the victory of Righteousness, and that 
(victory) the Beloved of the Gods has already won, here and on all his borders, even 
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600 loaguOB away in the realm of the Greek King Antiyoka, and beyond Antiyoka 
among the four kings Turamaya, Antikini, Maga and Alikasudara, and in the 8outh 
among the Cholas and Pandyas and as far as Ceylon.” 

Dharma-Vijaya —moral conquest—became his chief concern and never afterwards 
in his life did he wage a war. 

In his commending the dharma to the tril)esmen of t he north-western frontier of India, 
he, however, warns the tribes if they did not drop their criminal ways, the Kmperor, even in 
his remorse, is mighty and would punish them. 

Asoka was more attracted by the ethical tlian the phik)s<)j)hical aspects of Buddhism 
and it was the ethics of Buddhism which he tried to profmgate. Buddhism gave him new 
concepts of his kingly duties, to regard all men as his children, to rc'gard the welfare of the 
whole world as his duty, to conduct public business promptly, to establish peace and 
welfare. He asked all his officials to undertake tours with the sanu^ end in view. Officers 
entitled Dharma-mahnmatras were appointcal to promote the hay>pine8s of those devoted to 
Dharma, whether they were Buddhists, Brahmanas or Ajivikas. He exhorted discipline 
at home, respect of teachers, kindness to all including animals. To give effective medical 
aid to men and animals, he asked his officials to grow medicinal plants in ail parts of his 
dominions. Ho established Nagavanas (elephant preserves) to breed elephants. Among 
Ids irrigation projects was the great Sudarsana reservoir near Junagarh. Asoka probably 
had also a seagoing fleet of ships for overseas trade. 

Asoka sent his Dutas (envoys) to foreign countries such as Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, 
Gyrene, Corinth, Burma and Ceylon to propagate the message of the Buddha. We have no 
knowledge of the effects produced by these Asokan missions to the West but we do know 
that Buddhism was well-known in Alexandria. 

Asoka tried to establish inter-group harmony among the different sections (1) by 
emphazising their common ground at root (mula), (2) by asking for restraint in the 
criticism of other sects {vachaguti), (3) by encouraging followers of different sects to meet 
together (samavaya), (4) by asking people to become bahusruta or proficient in the 
scriptures of different religions. In all these he himself set the example for others ta 
follow. Ho gave up hunting, turned almost a vegetarian and went on long pilgrimages. 
Many animals which wore not essential as a source of food or for service were declared 
protected (avadhyas). 

Thus did Asoka silence the war drum (bherighosha) and replaced it by the dhamut~ 
ghoaha. 


83^4 
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By Asolads time schism^i had developed in the Buddhist order and in some of hia 
edicts, the Krnperor severely warns creators of faotiojis {sanghablnUx), By holding tho 
third Buddhist (council, presided over by Moggalipuita 'Fissa, the emperor tried to resolve 
iptcrnal troubles in the Sangha. 

Asoka is credited with having replaced wood by stones in the construction of monu¬ 
mental buildings. Tho palace which lie built at Patalipiitra was so grand that legends grow 
up about its having been made by divine architects. 

According to the accounts in the Mahavmrtsa, Asoka caused 84,000 stupas to be built 
in his empire, a few by himself and the resl by his subordinate rulers. He is said to have 
opcuied seven of the eight original stupas which contained the relics of the l^iiddha and 
redistributed them to be enshrined in the numerous new stujKis. Amaravati and Bhattiprolu 
in ( Juntur are believed to have got tlie relics of the Buddha at this time. The smaller 
orgitial stupa at Sanchi was built at the time of Asoka, but was destroyed probably by 
Pushyamitra but rebuilt and enlarged by Agnimitra (uicasing the remnants of the Asokan 
stupa. What did Asoka achieve by these stupas ? The stupas were not new to India or to 
Buddhists. From very early prelustoric times, memorials in the form of earth or rubble 
mounds surrounded by wooden fencing were built over the mortal remains of cele^brated 
persons. Asoka is believed liy some scholars to have popularised them by his effective 
propagation. 

Sir John Marshall thinks that the Emperor Asoka initiated stupa worship among the 
Buddhists and that this was part of liis policy “ to adapt Buddhism by every means in his 
power to the needs of his empire To ensure the unity of the State Church he held the 
Council of Pataliputra. Marshall oven goes further to suggest that Asoka planned to cast 
the net of Buddhism wider among all races and classes of socicity and Buddha worship was 
the result. We doubt if stupa worship was Asoka’s political irn^erition. It must have had 
deeper traditional roots. Buddha worship also must have been a natural development 
requiring very little plan or imperial design. Again Marshall, somewhat cynically, observe 
that neither the emperor’s ordinances nor his precepts nor liis lavish benefactions and 
foundations, nor his missionary activities, nor his indefatigable zeal and example was 
destined to have such a revolutionary effect upon Buddhism as the one act by which he 
gave a portion of the relics of the Buddha to every town of importance in his realm and 
ordered the erection of stupas fit for their reception. 

Barabar group of caves (Lomas Rishi and 8udama) built for Ajivikas by Asoka 
and his successors are the earliest of the large number of shrines and monasteries of this 
class, most of them excavated later under Buddhist inspiration. Tho Mauryan polish is 
still visible in these Barabar caves. The Ajivikas were a Jaina-like sect which arose along 
with Buddhism and Jainism. 
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Aeoka, is said to have erected more than thirty majestic monolithic columns with 
animal capitals, of whicli eight have survived, some only in parts. I’he shafts of those 
columns are about 30 feet, in height and about 50 tons in weight. The capitals are in three 
parts, the Persepolitan “ bell ”, th<^ abacus, and the crowning piece or sculpture in the 
round. The most beautiful part is the floral bell. The material is the greyish white 
Chunar sand stone. The proto type of these columns was Achaemcnian but the workers 
may have been Indians inspired by we.stern masters. 'J’ho metallic “ Mauryan ” 
polish of the.se columns makes the stone like T)olished metal. In aesthetic effect these 
columns have not been surpassed. 

Kanishka may be regarded as the Constantine of Buddhism. The date of his conver¬ 
sion to Buddhism is not known. He became a Buddhist, quite! early in his reign. He 
showed the zeal of a convert and became a great patron of Buddhism. 

The fourth Buddhi.st Council was summoned by Kanishka probably in A.l>. 100 in 
the Kundalavana monastery near Kashmir, in order to lix the Canon. About 500 persons 
including Vasumitra and Asvaghosha ])articipated in tlu! discussions of the Council and 
prepared the Mahavihhisha or th(! ” gr(!at. commentary ” on the Tripitaka. Probably 
Kanishka might have organised missionary propaganda in Central Asia and China. He 
patronised Buddhist art and literature also. He built a stupa at Peshawar which 
enshrined the relics of the Buddha. He also issued coins with the figure of the Ihiddha 
on the obverse. Asvaghosha. Nagarjuna and Caraka were all his contemporaries. 

Asvaghosha was the court poet of Kanishka. He lived in the lst-2nd centuries A.D. 
He is mentioned as a l(!ader of Mahayanisra. He was of Brahmana family of Dakota 
(Ayodhya). As a Buddhist he belonged to the Sarvastivada school of Hinayana, but laid 
great stress on Bhakti towards the Buddha. His mother was Suvarnakshi. According to 
Tibetan sources, he was a great musician and composed many pieces of music. He is the 
author of the famous Buddhacarita in Sanskrit. Fragments of his three dramas were 
discovered in Central Asia. One of the dramas was Sariimtraprakaranam. 

“ NagabJUNA who was a friend and contemporary of the Satavahana king, Yajanasri 
Gautamiputra (166-196 A.D.) was a Buddhist philosopher of towering personality. He 
created an age in th(! history of Buddhist ])hilosophy and gave it a definite turn. Ho 
propounded the Madhyamika school of Buddhist jihilosojihy, which is also known as 
Sunyavada. A greater dialectician than Nagarjuna, the world has never seen. His great 
philosophical work, the Madhyamika-karika or Madhyamika-sastra consists of 400 karikas 
in 27 chapters and is the groundwork of his philosophy. It is an epitome of the teachings 
contained in the Mahayana-sutras and displays rare insight into the science of logic and 

S.B. 
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un8urpa<?sed flights of dating thought. This work alone is enough to sliow what a master 
mind Nagarjuna was and how ho shines in solitary splendour among the intclloctuals of 
this country, past and present. 

‘'According to tlie biography of Nagarjuna translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva 
in about 405 A.D, Nagarjuna was born in South Indhi in a Erahniana family. Hsuan- 
TCsang, howYn^er, stiitos that he was born in South Kosala or the ancient province of 
Vkhirbha (modern Borar). Nagnrjuna studied the whole of the TripUnka in 90 days, 
but was not satisfied, lie received the Miihaynna-sutra from a very old monk in the 
Himalayas, but spent most of his life at Sri Farvata or Sri SaiJam in South India which 
ho made into a centre for the propagation of Buddhism. The Tibetan accounts show 
that Nagarjuna lived at Nalanda also. Hsuan-Tsang speaks of ‘ the four suns which 
illumined the world. One of these was Nagarjuna, the other three being Asvaghosha, 
Kuraaralabdha (Kumaralata) and Aryadeva. Indeed as a plilosophical thinker, Nagar¬ 
juna has no match in the history of Indian philosophy. T. Waters rightly calls him ‘ one 
of the wonders and mysteries of later Buddhism 

“ About twenty treatises available in Chinese translations are generally ascribed to 
Nagarjuna. Of these, eighteen are mentioned by Bunyiu Nanjio in his (Catalogue as 
Nagarjuna^s compositions. A reference has aln^ady been made to the Madhyamika-karika 
or the Madhyamika-sastra as the principal work of Nagarjuna who himself wrote a commen¬ 
tary on it called the Akuiohha7ja “ the Safe one Mention may be made hero of 
only ono more treatise of Nagarjuna, wliich he wrote as a letter to his friend Yajnasri 
Gautamiputra. This treatise is known as the SuhriJlekha or “ Letter to a Friend I-tsing 
tells us that at the time of his visit to India he saw children committing it to memory and 
adults making a life-long study of it. This treatise shows unmistakably that Nagarjuna 
was not a destructive thinker as he is generally supposed to be and morality plays as import¬ 
ant a role in his philosophy of Sunyata as in any other pliilosophical discipline/’* 

Asanga was the elder brother of Vasubandhu. Ho belonged to Taxila. He lived 
in the 5th century A.D. Both he and his brother worked for the growth of the Nalanda 
University. He was the founder of the Yogacara School. He introduced TarUra into 
Buddhism and wrote on this subject. 

Vasubandhu was of a Brahmana family of Kausika Gotra of Purushapura (Peshawar) 
in North-west India. He was the brother of Asanga. He probably Uved in the 4th century 
A.D. and adhered originaUy to tho Sarvastivada School. Only late in his life he became 
« Mahayanist at the instance of his brother Asanga. He was probably responsible for 
converting King Baladitya of the Gupta dynasty to Buddhism. Tho king erected a 
monastery at Nalanda where Asanga and Vasubandhu taught. 

• 8,500 y«an of Baddbiam, ad. by Prof. Bapat, pp. 220^23. 
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He wrote the Abhidharmakosa ^^^ih his own brilliant commentary on it. This work 
has not come down in Sanskrit. Tliongli it is Hinayana in outlook it is an aulliority for 
all schools of Buddhism. The Paramartha-Sapfati is another u ork of his where the Sankhya 
doctrine is refuted. After tx^corning a Maheyanist ho wrote! a number of commentaries 
on the Mahayana-sutras and other IMahayana texts. Tlis classical works are the Viinsatika 
anti Trimsatika. His Inograplier Paramartha says, *• .... all those who study 

the Mahayana and the Hinayajia in India and in all the frontier countries use the works 
of Vasubaiidhu as their text-books. ^Ikto are no ioaclicrs ofany othcT sciiooJs (of Buddhism) 
or of the heretica] sects who, on henrin/^ his name. vrilJ not bcconio quite nerv^oiis and 
timid He died at AyodJiya at tlie ago of eiglity. 

Hinnaoa was according to Taranatha, a puijil of Vasubaiidhu. He lived in the 
5th century A.D. He was a native of Kanchipuram in South India. He went to Nalanda 
where he became a great Pandit. His works were translated into Chinese in 557 and 559 
A.D. He was the greatest and most indopiuident thinker among the successors of Vasu- 
bandhu. He was the founder of Indian logic, and one of the foremost figures in the history 
of Indian philosophy. Ho is said to have written in all 100 books of which only one, 
the Nyayapravesa, has come down in Sanskrit. Others arc known only through Tibetan 
translations. 

Ohandrakjhti was, according to Taranatha, a very learned man. He wrote commen¬ 
taries on some of the Madhyamika texts. He was also at Nalanda adorning the chair 
of adhyksha, just before Dharmapala. 

Dharmapala was the son of a high official of Kanchipuram. He became a Buddhist 
monk early in his hfe. He was the head of the Nalanda University and became one of the 
most famous adhyakshas of it. Bhartrihari was a contemjiorary of Dharmapala. He 
wrote a number of works, on Buddhist philosophy and grammar. He was the gum of 
Silabhadra who succeeded him to the headship of the University. 

Sthiramati was a scholar at Nalanda. Hsnan-Tsang has recorded that he was 
the founder of a monastery at Valabhi. From the fact that in the Tibetan catalogue a 
number of books are ascribed to him, it may be presuincxl that he contributed much to 
the spread of Buddhism in Tibet. He lived about the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 

Santidbva was a great teacher at Nalanda. He wrote the three important books 
SfdrcLsamuccaya, Sikskasamuccaya and Bodhicaryavatara, He lived about the beginning 
of the 8th century A.D. 

Santab 4 KBHita was well versed in philosophy and the Tantras. He went to Tibet 
the mvitatioii of its ruler. In 749 A.D. he and his co-teacher Padmasambhavs built 
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a monastery called “ Sainye on tlio model of the one at Odantapuri, and he became the 
first adhyaksha of this institution. He wrote Tattvasangraho, Tattvasiddhi and other works. 
He died in Tibet in 762 A.D. after serving the cause of religion for thirty years. 


Buddhist Teachers and Scholars of Tamil-Nad. 

Flam Bodhiyar was a Tamil poet of tlie Sangara age (1st or 2nd century A.D.). One 
of his verses is to be found in the Narrinai. 

Sakgavabunak was a poet of the Sangani age. 

SiTTALAT Sattanab was th(? author of the classical f)oem the Manimekalai (2nd 
century A.D.) of the Sangam age. 

Aravaka Adigal. The Manimekalai (2ik 1 century A.J).), the Sangam work refers to 
him as a great poet who was responsible for the conve^rsion of Manimekalai, the daughter of 
Kovaian. Aravana Adigal was the head of a Viliara in Puhar or Kaveripattinam. When 
Puhar was engulfed by sea, he went to Vanji, the Ohera capital and'then to Kanchi where he 
attained Nirvana. 

Sanghamitba was a Tamil Bhikahu of the Cola country lived in the 4th century A.D. 
He wont to Ceylon, converted the king to Mahayana (V'aitulya) and destroyed the Mahavi- 
hara which was a seat of Hinayaiia school. The Abhayagiri Vihara was enlarged as the 
seat of the Mahayana sect. Later ho fell a victim of a jjlot, hatched by one of the king’s 
wives who was of the Hinayana sect. 

Nadagutta (4th century A.D.) wrote the Kvndalakesi one of the five famous Kavyas 
in Tamil. Ho was the teacher of a Bhikshuni called Kundalakesi. Probably she is the 
same as the Vaisya girl Kundalakesi mentioned in the Kavya. 

Thera Buddhadatta (5th century A.D.) of the Cola country was patronised by 
Kalabhra Accyutavikkanta. He wrote the BuddkavamsaUagatha and the Ahhidummavatara, 
He lield charge successively of tlie monasteries at Kaveripattinam, Uragpuram, Bhuta- 
mangalani and Kanchi. 

Boohi Dharma, a prince of Kanchi, was the founder of the Dhyana-marga. It was 
called ‘‘Chan** by the Chinese and “Zen” by the Japanese. He was called Tamo by the 
Chinese who erected temples for him. He lived in the early half of the sixth century A.D, 
He went to China about 520 A.D. and converted to Buddhism F4mperor Wu-Ti of the Lyang 
dynasty which then reigned in Southern CJhina. The Emperor became a monk for a time 
and made Bodhidharma the head of all the Buddliist monks in China. He took up his 
residence in a famous monastery near the present Kiu-Kiang on the Yang-Tze, 

Dzkvaoa. (See above page 20.) 
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Diiakmapala (5th Of h coutury A.D.) was a native of Tarnbarattha (Tirunelveli 
district) becani(5 Picad of the Buddhist inonastory called Bhataraditta \’ihara at Kanchi- 
puram. Ho wrote commentaries on Buddhist texts such as Paramartha Manjusha. 

Dharmapala of Kanchi. (See above page 29.) 

Buddha Nandj and Sartputra (7th century A.D.) belonged to Bodhimangai village 
in the Cola country. At Thalicheri near Koltappadi, Sainbandar, the Saiva saint 
vanquished them in theological controversy. 

Vajrabodht (001-71^0) of the Pand^^aii country, an adherent of the Vajrayana school, 
was contemporaneous with Narasimhavarman. Arnoghavajra was his discipie. 
Ho went to Nalanda, Kapilavastu and then to Ceylon and (-hina. He carried the text 
of the Maha Prajnaparamita to (Jhina. He translated Buddhist works into Chinese. 

BoDHiRiTOi was a Brahmana of the Kasyapa gotra from South India. He lived in 
the 7th-“8th centuries A.D. He went to China during the early days of T'ang dynasty 
and settled there. He was extraordinarily intelligent and his name itself which moans 
‘ intelligence-loving * indicates this. He was considered as one the greatest translators 
of Buddhist texts. It is said that ho was 150 years old wlien he died in 727 A.D. having 
devoted his entire life to the work of translating Sanskrit texts.'" 

Buddhamitra (11th century A.D.), a prince of Ponparri village in Arantangi taluk of 
the Tanjore district, composed the Virasoliyam at the request of Virarajondra Cola (1070 
A.D.). 

Pbrundevanar (11th century A D.) was a student of Buddhamitra. He wrote 
a commentary on the Virasoliyam, the Tamil grammar composed by his teacher. 

Kavibajaraja was a Buddhist poet of 12th century A.D. 

Buddhamitra and Mahakasyapa (12th century A.D.). The Ceylonese texts call 
them the Cola Theras They went from their home to C(iylon. 

Anurattddha (12th century A.D.) of the Pandyan country became the head of tha 
Mulasomavihara at Kanchi and has written the Abhid^mnuitUiasanghay the Paramartha^ 
Viniccaya and the Namarupapariccheda which became popular in Ceylon. 

Duabmakirti (13th century A.D.) was another Buddhist acharya of the Panayan 
country who went from South India to Ceylon, where he organised an international con^ 
ference of Buddhists, under the patronage of Parakrama Bahu TI. The Da^hjtvamsa and 
the Culavamaa are works which are ascribed to him. 
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CEYLON. 

Devanampiya Tissa, king of Ceylon, was a contemporary ruler and a great friend of 
Asoka. It was during his time that Asoka sent his son Mahinda to Ceylon to effect the 
conversion of the monarch and liis people to Buddhism. The capital ol Ceylon was then 
at Anuradhapuram. The most famous of tlie moriumeuts he built is the Mahavihara at 
Anuradhapura. Ho was also responsible for the erection of sixty-eight rock dwellings 
which constituted the Vihara of the Slirino Hill. It was later named Mihintale, in 
consequence of its having been once visited by Mahinda. Tissa is also credited with the 
construction of the Thuparama Dagaba, the first Dagaba crecjted in Ceylon. It is also the 
oldest building in Ceylon. Aritta, the nephew and luinister of the king was dej)utcd by his 
royal master to go to India with the two-fold mission of getting a branch of the Bodhi- 
tree for Ceylon and also to request Sanghamitra, daughter of Asoka to visit Ceylon and 
convert the ladies in I^anka. It was in liis regime, it is said, that t.he Sixth Buddhist 
(kmncil was held. 

Dutthagamii^i restored the fallen fortunes of Buddhism in Ceylon early in the 2nd 
century B.C. Elara, a Tamil king, who had established himself in Ceylon was defeated 
by liim, a zealous patriot and a Buddhist. After attaining a victory over Elara, he tried 
to extend Buddliism and restore it to its Ibrmer glory. He built a meeting hall for the 
monks. It is called the Brazen Palace or brass-roofed palace. More celebrated than this 
monument is that of the ‘‘Great Shrine'" or Kuwanweli Dagaba wherein he placed the 
relics of the Buddha brought from theNaga world. It is said that the Seventh Buddhist 
Council was held in his time. 

VaTTAGamini, who reigned in the first quarter of the first century B.C. was noted 
for the erection of another great dagaba at Abhayagiri. From the time of the erection 
of this building a schism seems to have sot in the religion. This division which lasted for 
fourteen centuries marred the progress of Buddhism in Ceylon. Fa-Hien tells us that the 
dagabas were still in their glory in the 4tli century A.D. and that he was impressed with 
the Abhayagiri dagaba built by Vattagamini. The Mahavamsa refers to it as one of the 
most sacred of the Anuradhapura shrines. During his time an Abhayagiri school of 
Buddhism grew up which not only became a rival in importance to the great Vihara but also 
supported the authority of certain books which the other rival sect excluded from the 
Canon. It was during the reign of this khig that the Pali Canon was written down. It 
was also at this time that the Eighth Buddhist Council was held. 

Mahase17a (300 A.D.) adopted the tenets hostile to the great Vihara and prescribed 
rules for its monks. The monks Hed to the south-east of the island and lor nine years the 
ancient foundation was left desolate. The Brazen Palace and many other Mahavihara 
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buildings were pulled down and the materials were used to extend the buildings of the 
rival school of the Abhayagiri monks. But later at the investigation of liis minister, 
Mahasena tried to restore the monuments and the prestige of the Mahavihara. It is with 
Mahasena and Sri Meghavanna his son that the cult of Mahinda begins. An image of 
Mahinda was made and carried in a procession. Tliis was probably a measure directed 
to the restoration of the prestige of Mahavihara and also to ward off the influence of the 
rival community of the Jetavana. It is during the time of Sri Meghavanna that the 
sacred tooth of Buddha was brought from India to Cordon and (uishrined at Kandy and 
the cult of the worship of the relics began. 


Duatusena. —It was during this king’s rcdgn that tlie Mahavarnsa was compiled from 
archives of the Mahavihara. The chronicle affirms that Dhatuscna (403 A.D.) wm res¬ 
ponsible for publishing the Mahavarnsa wTittcn by tlie poet Mahanarna. H(^ erected an 
imago of Metteyya (Maitreya), the coming Buddha. 


Buddaghosa lived in the 5th century A. D. during the time of King Mahanarna 
of Ceylon and studied th(’) texts of the Tipitaka^nd the Sinhalese Atthakathas or commen¬ 
taries, while living in tiro great monastery of Anuradhapura. Later, as the first fruits 
of his studies, he wrote a systematic work on Buddhism, namely the Visuddhimagga. 
He wrote the Sinhalese commentaries on the chief texts of the TipllaJca in Pali. Ho 
belonged to a Brahmana family and hailed from the neighbourhood of Bodh-Gaya. 
He was converted to Buddhism by monk Bevata, wdio stimulated him to go to Ceylon to 
study the Sinhalese commentaries. He was a commentator excellence. He is said 
to have visited Burma about 450 A. D. taking with him books of the Pali Cannon. 


Parakeama Bahu was largely influenced by the stories of the Bodhisatva recor¬ 
ded in the Jatakas. On the death of his uncle he became the ruler of Ceylon and after 
making elaborate preparations defeated the Tamils and carried his triauraphant victory into 
South India itself. Then he began the establishment and the purification of the Ibiddhist 
religion and erected temples, dagabas and monasteries. He tolerated the existence of all 
the three fraternities, the Abhayagiri, Jetavana and the Mahavihara schools. He settled 
the divisions which existed in the Mahavihara itself and restored unity. Through the 
monks brought from South India he was able to unite the two systems, nameJy the Maha¬ 
vihara and the non-conformists. The revival of the Buddhist religion begun by Vijaya 
Bahu in the 11th century A. D. was completed in the 12th century A. D. (1164) by the 
great Parakrama Bahu. 

b'.B.—6 
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Burma. 

Anawrahta— (1044-77 A. the llih century A. D. the Pagan ruler Ana- 

wrahta (1077 A,D.) sacred Thaton and carried away all the sacred Pali scriptures to his 
city. It was due mainly to this (ivont that that Theravada form o‘ Buddhism was 
establislu^d as the State religion of Burma Pagan lias many monajiterios built by this 
ruler the moat famous of these: being the Shwe-zigon. 

Kyanzjttha (1084—1112 A.D.)— ^Duriiig his time Ibiddliism flourished in Burma. 
Devout Buddhists fleeing on account of perscHMition from India took refuge in his 
country. Jiight Indian monks w<u’c entertained by Jiiin. He listened to their tales of 
Ananda temple at Udayagiri and the outcome of tin's is the construction of the fiimous 
temple of Ananda in 1090 A.D. Two statues of the founder Kyanzittha and his teacher 
are found at the feet of a gigantic Buddlia in this bnnph^ Forty smaller pagodas such as 
the Payoinma wore built in his capital. Bone n^lics sent from Ceylon were placed in the 
Minochanta pagoda. The unfinished Sliwc^-zigon pagoda was also completed during his 
reign. 

Kyanzittha exhorted a Cola lord to propagate Buddhism and he was the first Burmese 
king to restore the shrine at Buddha Caya. 

Narapatisithu (1173—1210 A.D.)—During his reign Buddhism was once more 
flourishing in Ceylon after yet anotluM’ Hindu fMJrsecution. Uttarajiva and. Chapata, two 
monks from Burma sailed to Oiyhn from Bassern and returned homo. Chapata returned 
to Burma in 119 2 A.D. and had brought four learned monks with him. One of them 
Ananda was from Kauchi. 

Narapatisithu was iinprevssod by the monks and he encouraged their ordniations. 
Burmese clergymen were oven sent to Ceylon for ordinations by the monks at the 
Mahavihara and such intercourse led to the establishment of Ceylon as the chief foreign 
influence on Burmese religion. Thaton Buddhism which came from Kancliipiiram had 
been in Burma for three centuries when in 1192 A.D. Ceylon Buddhism was introduced 
and finally oblit»erated traces of Buddhism from Kauchipiirara. 

Narapatisithu was a great builder of temples. His greatest works are the superb 
Gawdawpalin and Sulamani temples at Pagan with the Mimalaunggyaung Dammayazika 
and Chaukpala nearby. His smaller pagodas are the Myatherridan and Sweedan in 
Thayetmyo, Zedhhla in Moiiyua, Paundgan in Kyankse and Shwotaza in Shuobo town. 

HtilominIiO Nantaungmya (1210-34 A.D.) — ^Last of the great temple builders. He 
built the Maliabodhi temple on the model of the temple at Buddha Gaya and another 
temple named after himself. During his time numerous Pali treatises and coijamentaries 
were written. Monastic life flourished. 
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Nabathitrafate (1254-87 A.D.) built the Mingalazedi pagoda, with a view to attain¬ 
ing of Nirvana. In it he enshrined fifty-one gold and silver statues of kings and queens 
and over this he set up an imago of the Buddha in A.D. 1274. 


Tibet. 

Padmasambhava was the son of King Indrabhuii, ruler of Udayana. He was a teacher 
of Tantras at Nalanda when he was invited by the Tibetan king. He was a groat Yogacara 
teacher. In Tibet he established Larnaism or Tantrio Buddhism and there to this day he is 
considered to be Buddha himself. Ho lived in the 8th century A.D. 

Ti-Skon-De-Tsan was king of Tibet in the 8th century. He invited the Indian 
theologians, Santarakshita and Padmasambhava who succoodf^J in establishing the doctrine 
of Yogacara in Tibet. 

Atisa went from India to Tibet about 1040 A.D., where he played a projuinont part 
in the propagation of Buddhism. In fact, ho established a now scliool called ka-dam^pa 
which pro})agated practices loss ascetic and more ritualistic than those of the school 
which ho supplanted. This school subsequently became the centre of the Lamaist creed 
under the name of '‘sect of the righteous ” or " of the yellow caps 


Tsobi-Ka-Pa who lived in the 14th-15th century was the reformer of Larnaism. He 
established discipline in the monasteries. He also introduced new dogmas of w'hich the 
most important was the recognition of “living Buddluis ” according to wdiich tho priest^s 
and monks were considered to be incarnations of deities and saints. This jiew doctrine 
gave enormous power to the Lamaist clergy and culminated in the creation of a Grand Lama 
and later in 1640 of a solo temporal and spiritual chief of all Tibet bearing the title Dalai- 
Lama. He also founded the monastery of Galdam. 


Japan. 

Shotoku Taishi (593-622 A.D.) the Prince, was a great supporter of Buddhism in 
Japan. Like Muhammad and St. Augustine of Canterbury, ho influenced his country 
profoundly as the former two did in their own countries. He was responsible in building 
up a greater portion of the city of Nara. In Horyu ji he built a monastic settlement which 
became the prototype of Japanese architecture to this day. He himself wrote 
commentaries on the Saddharma-Pundarikaf the Vimalakirti Sutra and the Srimala Sutra. 

S.B*—6a 
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China. 

Ming-Ti was an emperor of the Han dynasty of China. Ho reigned about the latter 
half of the 1st century A.D. He is said to have fent a deputetion of eighteen persons into 
Khotan who brought hack a collection of Buddhist works. This deputation included the 
Indian fbeologians, Matanga and Gobharana. 

Yao^Shino reigned during the end of the 4ih century A.D. Buddhism was recognised 
as the State religion from his time, and the Chinese began to study the Buddhist scripture 
for themselves. It was during this period that Fa-IIion, tho famous traveller from China, 
visited India. 

SuN-I)o the Chinese monk was responsible for tho introduction of Buddhism in Korea 
in tho 4th century A.D. 

Kumarahva was tho greatest translator of the Buddhist texts into Chinepo. He 
lived in China in tho 4tli-5th centuries A.D. It was Ins enormous output that was largely 
rosponsiblo for tho succos of Buddhism in China. Only in his time tlio Cliinese branch of 
the Sangha was established. 

Fa-Hie^ was tho earliest of the Chinese Buddhist j)ilgrims to visit India. It was 
during the time of Chandragupta II of the Gupta dynasty that this famous Chinese 
pilgrim stayed in India for nine years. 

Fa-Hien came overland from China to India almost on foot enduring the hard¬ 
ships and dangersofthoGobidosert and the mountainous tracts of Khotan, tho Pamirs 
Swat and Gaudhara. Reaching Peshawar ho made a detour across tlie hills to the north 
and west, ontorod tho Punjab and then passed on to places like Mathura, Samkasya, Kanauj, 
SravHsti, Kapilavastu, Kiisinagara, Vaisali and Patalii)uira, etc;. He then proceeded to 
Tamralipti and Java by sea on his voyage homo. Ho wr-ote an account of his travels 
whicli gives us very valuable and intorestiTig information about tho Government and the 
social, religious and economic conditions of tho Gangotic provinces during the reign of 
Chandragupta II. 

'Wliile ho was very young his father semt him to tho service of the Buddhist society 
and later ho was sent to a monastery. Wxen ho finished his noviciate and liad become 
a monk lie decided to visit India, the holy land of Buddhism , m search of (;omj)leto copies of 
Vinaya Pitaka. His travels lasted for lift,con yiuirs (309-414 A.D.) of which nine wore 
spent in India. 

Fa-Hion stayed in the iin])orial city of Pataliputra for three years learning Sanskrit. 

Ho mentions two imposing and ck^gont monasteries found in this city. One was of the 
Hinayana Buddhism and the other the Mahayana tenanted by six or seven hundred 
monks whose learned expositions of the Buddhist law and dosciplin^^d life attracted people 
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from all parts of India. His reference to the splendour of Asoka’s palace and its grandeur 
is interesting. 

It appears from his descripl ion that this faith was gradually gaining ground in Mathura 
whore ho noticed 20 Buddliist ostablishmonts. Fa-Hicn was favourably impressed by tho 
piety and hfirning of those monks. Eudduisni, ho renn^rks, was stiJj vigorous and 
prosperous though by no irwnns so in Madhyudesu where ancient sites like I\aj)i/a\^a,sr/U, 
Kusiwigarn and Bodh Gaya ware in ruins. In some of the towjis of Madhyidesa he saw 
only one or two inowisterios and sometimes, more. Brahnunism predominated but the 
relation between the Brahmins aiid Buddhists wore gonoraJly cordial. 

Fa-Hien after a successful mission left for Tamralipti with copies of Buddhist Canon, 
images and paintings. After staying tliere for two yoers ho loft for Ceylon. 

Hsuan-Tsano was the most famous of the Chinese pilgrims who visited rndio. 
He was born in 000 A.I), and belonged to a r(}S]X)ctabl(; Chinese family. From a 
very early age he was keenly int(n‘ested in the religion of lx is fore Withers and dovot(Ki his 
time to religious study. He boeam( a monk at the agr of 20. A desire tc secure tlr anthem- 
tic scriptures from India, prompted him to pay a vistit to the holy land of Buddhism. 
In 029 A.J), ho left his home and reached Gandhara in (K^O. It is said that lie travelled for 
fifteen years and then reached homo ill 645 A.I). Till his deatli in 664 A.1). his time was 
spent on studying Buddhist scriptures and transk ling Ihom in*( Chinese. Unlike F«-Hion 
lie trav'dle<^ tlirouglicut Inaia and returned by tiie Lnd-route tJ i‘ 0 ugh which ho had conic. 

It is said thet lie came overland across the Gobi deseit jiassing 'rashkand and Samarkand 
and then crossed the Hindu-Kush into India. He i*cmain(^d in Harslu’s (unjiiri* for eight 
years and in the Nalanda University for two years. Prior to 641 A.D. ho had visited the 
Soihli, the Pallava capital of Kanchi and tho Wt^stern Chalnkyan kingdom. 

Hsuan-Tsang describes his travels in his book the Si-ya-ki or the Pocords of tho 
western world This book is a treasure-house of informa lion on Indian HisU)r\' and 
esjiecially on Harsha and his achievements. 

Wliilo staying in Kanauj, Hsuan-Tsang was invited by Harsha to his coin’t wher<.‘. the 
pilgrim was requested to stay as a royal guest. Harsha organised a splendid assembly at 
Kananj in honour of Hsuan-Tsang and soon after the (umclusion of the convo(?ation, ^ ho 
kin g was converted to Mahayana Buddhism. Tho king then took his guest to Prayag 
where he hold the sixth quirKpiemiirl gathering for the distribution of chaiity. After this 
the pilgrim departed to his native land carrying with him a mass of valuabkj manuscripts 
images and relics of the Buddha. 

Tho glories cf Kanauj tho impeiial city are expatiated at length by this pilgrim. There 
were one hundred Buddhist monasteries with more than 10,000 brothorn belonging to both 
the vehiclee. 
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The famous assembly at Kanauj was specially convened in honour of Hsuan-Tsang 
and the propagation of the doctrine of the Mahayana. Though Buddhism was on the 
wane in the country, there were many Buddhist monks. Hsuan-Tsang has numbered 
nearly 200,000 of them. He has referred to the assembly at Kanauj in detail. There were 
a large concourse of Buddhists, Brahmins and Jains and a thousand monks from 
Nalanda. A golden image of Buddha was carried in procession. As the procession 
marched the king, he says, scattered pciarls and golden flowers in honour of the Jewels 
Buddlia, Dharma, Sangha. Then the conference ojxjiiod with Hsuan-Tsang as the leader 
of the discussion. He dwelt on the merits of the Mahayana. After the conclusion of the 
prayaga assembly he took leave rf Harsha who provided him with an escort and also helped 
him to carry the books and images on horse back. Subsccpioutly Harsha mot him again and 
provided him with necessary expenses for his jourtu^y to Ohina. 

Hsuan-Tsang also visited the South. In Ka-leng-ha he says that there were 
few Buddhists the majority being people of other religions. There were only ten monas¬ 
teries and five hundred brethern. In Southern Kosala he found the king a Buddhist, 100 
momisterios and 1,000 brethern all Mahayanists. His reforence tc Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li where 
there w'as a monastery built for Nagarjuna by \ln-Cheng, is interesting. In Andhra he 
found twenty odd Buddhist monasteries. Then ho went to Dhanakataka and to Chulya (?) 
(Chu-li-ya). The Buddhist monsteries here were in ruins. His references to Kanchi city 
and Pulakesin II are far more interesting. In the time of Pulakesin II there were more 
than 100 Buddliist monasteries. The benevolent sw^ay of Pulakesin, he says reached far 
and wide. Hsuan-Tsang’s account of the kingdom of Pulakesin gives us quite a good view 
of the social and economic conditions. It is said that Hsuan-Tsang visited it in 641 A.D. 

I-Tsing, another Chinese monk visited India soon after the death of Hsuan-Tsang 
in A.D. 671. I-tsing arrived at Tamralipti in A.D. 673, studied for some time at Nalanda 
where ho collected many texts. On his way home he stayed at Sribhoga (Palembong) 
and studied and translated many Buddhist texts. In A.D. 695, after sending his work 
in advance to China to bo translated by Ta-tsin, he returned home. Because of this 
incident, his work is known as “Record of Ian sent home from the southern seas 

Born in 635 A.D., I-tsiug was admitted to the order in 649 A.D. when he was fourteen. 
He received full ordination at the age of twenty-one. 

On his way to India he stayed at Bhoga and then in Malaya. From there he sailed to 
Eastern India. In 673 A.D. he reached Tamralipti. He says that he lived at Nalanda 
Vihara for ten years (675-685). Then again on his return journey he went to Tamralipti 
and then to Sri Bhogh. In 689 A.D. he departed from India. Between 671 and 695 A.D. 
he traveUed through more than thirty countries collected 400 Buddhist texts, and a real 
plan of the diamond seat or the Vajrasane of Buddha. 
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I-tsing says tiiat he is a follower of the Miilasarvastivada school. He refers to the 
predominance of this school in Malayasia. 

The object of his work was to correct misrepresentations of Vinaya rules and to refute 
the opinions hold b> scholars of Vinayadhara in China. Ho therefore dwels chiefl;y on 
monastic li^e and discipline in his work. His work is indispojisible for tlie study of 
Buddhism. It is an exchisivo rejwesontatitn of Mulasarv-astivada school. T-tsing gives 
graphical rcprcsenta''i .n of this school, which according to him flourished in North and 
Central India and had followei's in East and Western India and the South. No other 
school flourished so widely before or after 7th century A. I). in India. He mentions two 
schorls of Mahayanf, th'Madbyamika (of Nagarjuna) and Yogacara (r f Asanga) which 
were existing in Inoia. 

SOME SITES OF BUDDHIST INTEREST. 

By Dr. A. Aiyappan and R. Srinivasan. 

Amaravati. 

The village of Amaravati i^situated on the southern bank cfthoKrislmf river, auu in 
16 miles to the west of Guntur. It had become the capital of the Andhra kings by the end 
of tlie 1st century A.D. and was known as “ Dhanyakataka ” at that time. Here stood 
the femous stupa, called in earlier times “ Mahacrdiya ” (Great chaitya) and in later ages, 
“ Diprldinne ” (Mound of lamjis). It was begun about 200 B.C. and was completed about 
260 A.D. The town of Am? ravati was .sacred to the Buduhisbs as the stupa contained the 
relics of the Buddha. This stiipa was embellished with beautiful bas-relief sculptures 
depicting scenes from stories of Buddhi m. These sculptures can be divided into four 
groups. Th«) oldest sculidures bear inscriptions which are in Brahmi chfiracters of about 
200 B.C. Sculptures belonging to the second series have inscriptions in characters of about 
the 1st century A.D. Later on the railing was erected bctwiwn 150-200 A.D., probably 
hy the Buddhist Acharya Nagarjuna. It contained a large number of sculptured panels. 
A final set of sculptures was added about 200-250 A.D. 

• Thefirstperiod(secondcerdtiry B.C.).—Mow pieces from Amaravati and daggayyapete, 
belong to this period. They can be identified by their lov/ relief. There is a free standing 
figure, with its front and back sides very much flattened and it resembles the earliest 
Mauryan figures. Other examples of sculptures belonging to this period include a i>illar 
from Amaravati surmounted by four oloph.ants. 

Second period {about 100 A.D.).—Panels reiiresenting cither the enlightenment of the 
Buddha, or his first sermon or his death belong to this period. Their symbols are a throne 

the tree, a throne under the wheel of the law, and a stupa respectively. Tbei» 
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are larger panels also bearing lotus flowers rising from a vase (symbol of the Buddha’s birth)^ 
and any other carvings such as human figures and a five-headed cobra. There are alsa 
three figures of the Buddha in human form belonging to this j)oriod. 

Third period (150-200 J.D ,).—Tlie outer railing, which enclosed the procession path 
between it and the stupa, was built now. On its outer side, the railing is decorated witn 
big lotuses, while on the coping is seen an undulating garh-nd. On the innerside t re carved 
scene, from Buddha’s life and also the Jataka stories. These panels incidentally show a 
variety of buildings, furnish information on customs and jew^elJcry in vogue in India nearly 
two thousand years ago. Some of the finest cf the coping sculptures are the disposal 
Buddha’s relics, the stcry of the wicked elephant Nr lagiri and a scene in the court of king 
Bandhuma. The first sculpture consists of two pancils, the upper one with men seated 
rourr! <. table, dividing the relics of the Buddha inlo eight parts and the lower one showing 
women (hincing to colcborate Buddha's atbiinment of Nirvana. In the second piece of 
sculpture wo find two episodes of the story b(ving worked into a single picture, the elephant 
on the loft attacking people and the same on the right prostrating itself before the Buddha, 
is shown as a pillar cf fire. 

Fourih period (200-300 .Sculptures belonging to this period i ve represented 

on a small scale. There is a reprosonUtion of the great stupa complete with its railing, 
showing the scenes from the life of the Buddha, and above the stupa the renunciation, the 
temptation and enlightienmeiit mo represented. In the temptation scene and as a child 
beneath the tree, Buddha is showxi in human form. In the other scenes he is symbolically 
represented. 


Bhattiprolu. 

Bhattiprolu is a village in the Repalle taluk of the Guntur district about 24 miles 
west by south from Masulipattanam, There was a stupa here buUt entirely of brick. It was 
one of the earliest stnpas whore the slabs encasing the projections ?t tho four cardinal 
points alone were scidpturod. A number -f interesting articles were found in the stupa 
area during tho excavation conducted by A. Rea cf the Archaeological Survey of India 
in 1892. They inclndo throe inscribed votive caskets each containing a stone and a crystal 
reliquary with relics and jewels. Of those, the relics have been given away to the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Calcutta ; the jewels consisting of flowers made of thin sheets of pure 
gold and beads of gold, crystal and of semi-precious stones are kept in tho reserve collection 
of the Madras Museum. Tho large stone caskets and the smtUer stone casket and crystal 
r-liquaries are shown in the Buddhist gi llery. The caskets and a crystal bead are inscribed 
in Brahmi characters which differ from those of Asokan edicts. The inscriptions mention 
the rehes of tho Buddha. Prom the form cf the soript, the finds aie da^ed to about the- 
time *f Asoka. (Cf. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. n, pp. 323-329). 
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Jaggayyapcta. 

JaggAyyapeta weh als< another important centre of Bucldhism. It is situated t n the 
ncrthem bank of the Krishna almost opposite tr. Amivavati. A largo stupa seems to have 
•existod here also. Of this stupa only few sciilpUiro 1 ff'agriionfs have sc fa? been rocx)vored. 
The stylo of the sculptures, except one, is akin to tu/.t tlie sculptures oj the fir u period of 
the Amaravati stupa. Those sculptures arc therefore assigned to about 200 B.C. 

Nagarjunakonda* 

In March 1026, 8ri A. R. Sarasvati, Tolngn Assistant in the Office of the Government 
Epigraphist, (liscovorcd several brick rrmiiid ’. and nie^rblo with inscriptions in Brahmi 

charactc?ra of the second and tln'id oonturios A.P., at tlic hill calk;d Nagarjunakonda, in the 
Palnad U Ink of Guntur distri(;t. Sarasvati’s <Iisrovc;ry w^n a momentous one ];oth for 
South Indian history and for the lu .tory of Buddhism. lie recovered from oblivion not 
only the capital of the great Southern Ikshvakii dynar,ty but a!so a groat part of the meagre 
inscriptional records of tho J3iuldhist conimuiiity ofau i nportant cpodi in Andhra history. 
During the last throe docados, tho dop.'vrtment of r/\Iia‘ok)gy has been excavating at the 
site and has published throe valuable roj)orts. Th-’r»o arc, in tlio chronological order, Prof. 
Vogol’s report on tho Prakrit Inscription from the Btiddhist Site at Nagarjunakonda 
(1931 and 1933), Longhurst’s memoir The Budlhlst Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda^ 
Madras Presidency (1938) and Ramachand'aii's memoir Nagarjunakonda (1953). 

Nagarjunakonda is of topical interest now on account of the Nandikonda project which, 
when completed, would submerge the wh >!o valley. Wbero tho ancient city of Vij^;yapuri, 
the capital of the Ikslivaku monarchs stood in all its gl >ry sovontoen conturios ago, will 
soon be an artificial lake impounding tho lifo-giviiig wato s of tho Krishna. Tho i rcha 30 - 
logists fought to tho last ditch to save th N .garjunakouda site from tho fate tliat is soon 
to overtake it. They are maturally som Jwhal sentimontal over it for Nagarjunakondr i > of 
international interest to the Buddhists. J 3 u^ from tho irrigation onginecr’s p(»mt cf view, 
the valley in which tho site lies is an idord spoUfor tho reservoir which in tho interests of 
the food supply of the republic, they are comj)cllod t() utilize it for tho project in spite cf 
the opposition from the archaeologists. Tlv? Government of Andhra have rptly dovjdod 
to name the reservoir as Nagarjunasagar and tc house all the portable relics of the ancient 
town in a museum. 

Nagarjunakonda is known to Buddhis^^ tradition r s Sriparvata. 

A string of personal m mes of royal ladies, all of them torminating in Sri or Siri ocemr 
in one of the inscriptions. Some t f thorn are Arya Sri, Skanda Sri, Skand.jkcti Sri, Nadi Sri 
-Saga Sri, etc. Tho names Pandi‘:a Sri, Parijata Sri, and Samudra Sri, sound somewm c unusoaU. 
S.B.—6 
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Tho loRt name, Saniuamsri might tiuggest the importance attached to the sea. Another 
name, Kiisum&latf*, is tho nio?t poetic of oil, olmost Tagorean. Contact with oentral 
India is suggested by tho name Colasiri wnich in the simpler form Gole occurs st Sahehi. 
That Vislmii w^ h not ignored is sliown b}' tho name Vishnusri. As for male names, along 
with typical Jinddhist names Ananda, Dhamma, Dhammagbosha, we get such names as 
Chanda-'iiiikha (Chandraruuklia), Y'akkana (jerived from Yaksha, and Kanarese names 
such as ChaJi'Kinnako (mooii). 

Tho Jkshvakus were obviously a voiy (inlturod dyiuisly and were politically important 
enough to have marrh^go alliances with roy;»l dynasties in western and central India. 

llie importance of Nagarjunakondr io tho Buddhist world must obviously have been 
on account of tho Mahachaiyta or Croat Stupa enshrining a relic of the Buddha himself. 
It was perhaps only enlarged by tho pious princess Chamtisiri. When it stood intact it 
must have been an impressive irionumem. with its seventy feet nigh dome, surmounted by 
marble umbrellas and with the tall massed Ayaka pillars at tho four cardinal points. The 
presence of Acharya Nagarjuna who is sai<l to Iiavo spent his last few years there mu!>t nave 
invOBted Nagarjunakonda with additional iinporfcanc(\ In order to Iiouse the Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon who came to Nagarjunalionda, Qicx)a Bodhisiri built monastery which 
was iiarned Sihalavihara. Iloinan coins and a sculpture represoiitiug Dionysus with a 
drinking horn in his left hand dofimtely show contacts, direct or indirect, with the West. 

lieproaontatioris of the footprints of the Buddha with the various marks of greatness 
carved on thorn wore revered as holy by the Buddhists. Such carvings were known in 
Prakrit as Patipadx or PreUipadr in Sanskrit. Mr. Longhurst recovered three prartipadas 
from Nagarjunakonda. Along the tip of the toes of one of them was an inscription which 
states that this sculpture was the gift of a medical exponent. It is well known that the 
fraternity of Buddhist monks included medical and scientific men and a certain Nagarjuna 
(not to bo confused with Acharya Nagarjuna) is said to be the fiither of Hindu Chemistry. 
It is likely that along with Buddhist theology, novices were taught the practical arts at 
the monasteries of Nagarjunakonda. 

Personally speaking, I find the inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda most fascinating, 
'^rhoy are in Brahmi characters and tho language employed is Prakrit related to Pali which 
was very widely used in Southern India. Prof. Ston Konow is of the view that the dialect 
of Pali used in tho Nagarjunakonda inscriptions has been influenced by Kanarese. .This 
taken together with the fact that the Ikshvakus had marriage relations, among others, 
with the Kadambas of North Kanara (Banavasi) makes his theory of the Kanarese origin 
of the Ikshvakus somewhat plausible. The Ikshvakus who claimed descent from Ikshvaku, 
4ihe mythical progenitor of the Solar dynasty of Ayodhya, were orthodox Brajhxpins as 
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wore several other royal dynasties of Southern India such as the Satavahanas, Kadambas 
and even the Pallavas. The inscriptions mention throe generations of Ikshvaku monarchs, 
Vasishtiputra Sri Chamtainula, Madhariputra Sri Vira Piinishadatta and Vasishtiputra 
Sri Ehuvula Chamtamula wJiose prasastis or ei^logios make it very clear that they were 
followers of Vodic Brahmanism and earned merit by tlio performance of Vedic sacrifices 
such as agnishtoma^ vajapeya, and asvamedha. The royal ladies, on tlie other hand, seem to 
have boon devout Buddliists, for we find in the various inscriptiojis the names of fifteen or 
more of them as donors of stupas, monasteries and maiitapas. The most outstanding 
among those royal ladies is Adavi Chamtisiri, daui';libn* of King Chamtamula and sister of 
King Sri Vira Purushadatta. Mahadt^vi Bhatidovi, <pioen of Vira Purushadatta, also 
figures among the donors. The situation we have here is not tliat of a few aberrant admirers 
of Buddhism in a Hindu royal household ; the two faiths seem to have been allowed to 
exist side by side in the royal clan, the esoteric old faith and tlie more popular now faith 
which at this time had gained fixvour with tiio masses of th<^ poojile. Snparvata is closely 
associated with the personal history of the great Madhyamika Buddhist Acharya, Nagarjuna. 
The Hill, named Nagarujna’s Hill after the groat teacher, is the most prominent of a series 
of hills which form a big horse-shoe on the east(5rn side of the Krishna river which flows 
here northwards in a broad, majestic swoop. The Satavahana rulers of Andhra who pre¬ 
ceded the Ikshvakus and wore known to the Greeks and Romans as SaHaoi encouraged 
maritime trade to which testimony is borne by their coins with the ship emblem. 
Flourishing trade meant prosperity for the people and more particularly with the merchants 
and kings. Buddhism seems to have b..*en very propular with the m^Tchant 
classes, for we find from several inscriptions on Buddhist monuments in the Krishna valley 
that members of the Vaisya , community made liberal donations for the construction of 
stupas and viharas. Merchandise must have boon carried up and down the river which 
pi-ovided the most important highway of oomraerce. The presence of a wharf and godowns 
oil the BLrishna near Nagarjunakonda shows beyond any doubt that trade contributed to 
the importance and prosperity of Vijayapuri. 

The excavations conducted at Nagarjunakonda by Mr. ijonghurst between tiie years 
1927 and 1931 brought to light the ruins of a very largo stup i referred to in t!io iuseri j)tions 
as the I^aliachetiyaj the ruins of eight smaller stupas, four monasteries, six apsidal bun pies, 
four pavihons or and a palace. The bricks laid in mud mortar wor(3 by 

by 8^. The mouldings and decorations were in stucco and the buildings were whitewashed, 
sometimes guildqd and decorated. Parts of tlie stiqias, temples, etc., wliich wore sculptured 
were of thc^ soft easily worked Palnad marble which has a jileasing bluish or greyisfi tint. 
Over five hundred pieces of sculptures most of them bas-reliefs, which form«‘d parte of 
pillars, railings and plinths, have boon recovered and those will be the most imjjressive 
miiaeom material which will remind future generations of the glory of Vijayapuri. Beveral 
S.B.——6 a 
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life*aizo statues of the Buddha, relic caskets of gold and silver, one of which contained a 
bone relic of the Buddha hirns^df, pottorv and other liousohold articles are among the other 
antiquities of inUjrost. Of s[M5ci;il inb^rcsfc an^ the [lottery vossols somewhat like laboratory 
flasks which might have b<xeii us hI for worriau named B.iddhi, the sister of Moda, the Saka. 
This shows lieyorid any doubt that Hak is w< ;‘o among the population of Vijayapuri. 

Further support to this i?derr>sti:n: fact i:; given by an <vxc(dlont sculpture of a stout, some¬ 
what moms ), sleopy-ey<Hl door-ke ;per on one of t/no pillars from the Palac<^ area. 

This door-koejier h.ts a helmet and is dren in quilted tunic, trousers, and leggings. There 
is no mistaking of his uUvility. Tlio lilcelihood is that bi Mauryan palaces which had 
foreigners employed as palace servants, tlu^ fkshvakus also bad foreigners similarl} 
employed. 

Nagarjunakonda was thus a truly cosmopolitan centre of Buddhism apart from being 
the capital of a very broadminded though short-lived Hindu dynasty. The Pallava 
oonquest destroyed the Ikshvaku dynasty and the Hindu revival submerged the Buddhist 
community of Vijayapuri. And now Nr.garjunasagar will soon submerge what was once 
the holy Sri Parvata to the Buiidhist world, [f Princess (diamtisiri. were hero, sho would 
have protested. To her we would perhaps say. ‘‘ Oh Mahatalavarini, we do honour you 
and your works, but we need more water/’ 

Excavations conducted in 1055-56 fiave locaUxl and (deared the Ikshvaku palaces 
situated on the bank of the river. The most interesting discovery is of a temple of Hariti 
in front of which there is a qiiandranglo with rsised galleries of rows of seats on aU the four 
.sides, almost like an ojion air theatre. 

The collection of aculptures includes over 600 pieces. The style of art. is a continuation 
of the Amaravati style, hut the carving is in higher relief and more attention has been paid 
to details. Unlike the Amaravati sculptures, here the sculptures are better preserved. 
They are a mine of information regarding the life of the people of those days as every one 
of the objects used by them and almost a complete array of scenes taken from the lives of 
nagarikas and gramyakas are realistically portrayed, 

Goli* 

This village is in the Palnad taluk of Guntur district. Goli is probably the locality 
referred to by Sewell in his List of Antiquarian Rtmains of the Madras Preeideney 
under the heading of Mallavaram. This places is situated about three miles to the west of 
the site, whore a stupa was dug out, which is a mile and a half north-west of Goli on the 
Gollaru, a tributary of the river Krishna, 

In 1926 portions of the stupa were excavated from a small mound in a field near the 
Ooli village. Dr. Joveau-Dubreuil of Pondicherry excavated this mound and it is with 
his help that the soulptures were acquired for the Madras Museum. 
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There are friezes depicting various Jat aka stories and sc^mfjs from the Biuldha'a life* 
Chaddanta Jataka, Vesaantara Jatjika, Subjutr ri ’or) of the eley)]i/int Nalagiri, the temptation 
of the Buddha and the Sswsa Jataka are some of them. 

While there were at least four p/\"iods oi coostrJK'koo m Amjua,v;itj it is not the cas#^ 
with the GoU stupa. The stupa wuo \a'iy (r «uij;ar\;d uo tli;J of Auiaraval/i and tire 

whole stupa might oven ha^e boon built in a fe\v montlis. Of the diiTororir stylos of sculpture 
found at Amaravati, that of the fourth period bears a st rong rTv-r^nnhlance- to that of the Goli 
sculptures. One feature of rosernblarico botwooii tiio fourth period friezes of Amaravati 
and those of Goli is that tlio HCOiUOs are separated by tiiroc’s knobs or rivet-heads carved like 
a lotus in full bloom. Figures of Buddha are ropresonted as wearing a lose robe hanging 
from the neck to the toes, completely covering his body. The same posture and robe anr 
found both in the majority of Amaravati sculptures of the fourth ])erio(l and two out- of 
five Buddha figures from the Goli stupa. And lastly the lower margin of the (Soli friezes 
is designed as a sunk band with or without projecting heads of Rj)hinx-like animals placed 
at intervals. The average height and width of these friezes agree in ireneru l with those of 
the Amaravati friezes of the fourth period. 

Thtis we see that the Goli stupa should have been built at about t lu* t.im<? when tJie 
Amaravati sculptures of the fourth period were added^ i.e., about 250. 

Sankaram. 

'Chifl village in the Visakhapatnam district is situated about a inil^v to the east of the 
taluk town of Anakapalle. At a short distance to the north of Sankaram, are two isolated 
hillfl called Bojannakonda, set east to west. On those hills are numerous monolothic and 
structural remains. The monolothic stupas on these are the earliest of their class in South 
India. During the excavation conducted here in 1907-08 by the Archseological Survey of 
India, a number of objects such as pottery, terracotta architectural ornaments, 
terracotta seals and a few coins were found, most of which are now preserved in the reserve 
oolleotiona of the Madras Museum. 


Ramatirtham. 

This village is situated about 8 miles to the north-<^)ast of Vizianagara-m in the Visakha¬ 
patnam district. There is a hiU to the nort.h of the village. On the uorthorn side of the 
Kill are found extensive ruins of a Buddhist monastery. A number of objects including 
pottery, inscribed seals, a few coins and terracotta objects wore uneart-horl here during the 
excavations carried out in 1909-11, the Archmological Survey of India.. Most of those are 
now {uraserved in the Mndras Museum, in the reserve collection. 
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Sanchi (Ancient Kakanada or Kakanava)- 

Tho stupas of iSanchi iu Uhopal are one of the most striking group of arohitecturai 
remains of Buddhist iiujia. The original brick stupa (Stupa No. 1) built by Asoka at this 
|)la<!e vvss T)artly dostroyod, and what tximained was encased in the larger one which was 
oulaige<i in tho 2iid ((iutury i)y tiio Sunga Agniinitrci. The Sungas also built two 
smniier stupas for tlio rolifis of Buddha’s disciples, Sariputta and Mogallana and seven 
or eight othere. Asoka as Ywaraja was vdceroy at Ujjaini, the famous ancient town to 
tho west of Saiiohi and it was (luring his vieeroyalty that ho had the original stupa at Sanchi 
built {)robnbly on tho jxirsuasion of his wife Sakyakuinari who was a devout Buddhist. 
A i,l-fwt higli Asokan pillar with tho royal edict stood in front of the southern gate-way of 
tho stupa. 'I’ho pillar was broken up many years ago by a local zaraindar, but the stump 
still remains iu its original place. The cnnvuing lions of the pillar are now preserved in 
tho Mustmm at Sanchi. The greyish wliitc limestone of which the pillar was Tna.dA ^as 
brought here from Chunar several hundreds of miles away. Some decades after tho Sungas, 
the Andhras came into fwwor over Avanti and during their rule tho four magnificent gate¬ 
ways (toranas) of the stupa were added. To tho older monasteries and shrines additions 
were made during the regime of lab'r rulers such as tho Guptas and Paramaras. 

Tho main stupa of Sanchi, referred to by archaeologists, as Stupa No, 1, is 120 feet in 
diameter and 54 feet iu height. Running rou nd the base of the stupa about 16 feet from the 
ground-level, is a terraced path (prculakshinapatha) with balustrade for the purpose of 
oircumambulation. Access to this circumambulatory terrace from the ground-level is by a 
stone 6tairca.se. The hemispherical dome (anda) is truncated at the top and is surmounted by 
a pavUion (harmika) from which rises the shaft of the umbrella {chhatra), the Indian emblem 
of sovereignty. An uncarved stone rading about 11 feet high goes round the entire stupa. 
The four toranas or gateways each about 34 feet high, were added in the place of pre-existing 
entrances at the four cordinal points, later on, during the rule of the Andhra kings. These 
toranas have a unique charm of tlusir own and have been copied and adapted in various 
ways in Buddhist countries of tho Far-E isl. Each gateway consists of two square columiu 
al)ove which are three arcidlrav<>s siip[)ori,ed by animal or dwarf figures. IVom the 'capitals 
spring beautiful caryatids (fomah! figuics on branches of trees). The two columns, the 
froiib and back surlacos of tho tiueo a.'chitra\-es and the blocks in the two interspaces between 
them are all carved in low relief with pancl.( illustrating Buddhist themes. On the summit 
of the gateway stand the .sacred syinbols of Buddhism, the Dharmachakra and triratna 
(tbr tridont) flaiikod by Yaksliis. 

During the Gupta age the four Buddha images were set up in the prooessipq peth at 
the four cardinal points. Temples and monasteries were also add^ by tl)6 foiciovu tplinf 
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^dynasties till about the 13th century A.D. when the place came to bo neglected and jungles 
grew up whore Asoka and his queen had enshrined the relics of th(' Buddha and where stood 
his edict warning the monks against factions. 

It was from the art of Sanchi that the art of Ainaravati received its inspiration. The 
Sanchi artists were not quite familiar with stone carving, but wore skilled in wood carving. 
There is some immaturity in their art, but they were devoted to their faith and they 
succeeded in producing pleasing narrative panels. Tluirs was a popular art, and their 
patrons, the numerous devotees who donated the various parts of the foranas left their 
artists free. There are inscribed over 800 names of donors on th(^ various Sanchi gate¬ 
ways, etc., men and women of several castes and professions and royal pc^rsonagfw, 
soldiers, merchants, carpenters, farmers and last but not least a Yavana (Oook). 

Sanchi was a monastery of Hinayanism (Thoravada) and was known to Ceyloness 
Buddhists as Chetiyagiri. Mahondra, on his way to Ceylon, is said to have stopped at Sanchi 
to receive the blessings of his mother. 

Ajanta. 

The 29 rock-cut caves* of Ajanta, situated 64 miles north of Aurangabad in Hyderabad 
have become famous aU over the w^orld, during the last hundred years. Though the 
paintings of Ajanta are most widely spoken of, the architectural beauty of the chaitya-halls 
(prayer hall with stupa in the centre) (6) and monasteries (23) scooped out of the hills and 
the excellence of the sculpture {e.g., the dying Buddha in cave XXVT) deserve morc> atten¬ 
tion. These cave shrines and monasteries are the result of the devf»tion of kings, monks 
and lay devotees of Buddhism, over a period of nine hundred years from th(' 2nd century B.C. 
to the 7th century A.D. 

Ajanta was selected for carving of these monuments because of the natural beauty of 
the, place and its peace and seclusion for the monks. Caves VIII, IX, X, XII and XIII are 
of the 2nd century B.C. It was during the period that the great impression was made by 
the Buddha’s personality and his message of love and kindness and peace, on the unsophis¬ 
ticated masses of South Indian people, and they spared no pains in making the most perma¬ 
nent s^nes and monasteries for the monks of that faith, and embellishing them with the 
best paintings and sculptures. The facade of cave No. X, a prayer hall (apsidal. vrittayata) 
was donated by an Andhra chief, Vasishtiputa Katahadi. During the rule of the Vaka* 
takasl(6av6 Nos. XVI and XVII) the addition of shrines and monasteries continued. 
Jkidevr oaves such as caves IV and XXIV are incomplete. 


* A thirtisth esvs baa been diaoovered reoantly. 
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£rt m&king these rock-cut prayer halls and monks^ residences^ the architects of Ajanta 
copied the wooden stmcliires with which they are familiar, Tn the arched roofs of Bbrinee 
and in the facades the details of earlier prototypes in wood are faithfully copied in stone. 
The facades with elahoraUdy carved arched windows above and screens below and entrance 
chambers are the most iascinatina parts of these monuinentb. The interior is cool and 
spacious and look like underyroutid mantapas \7ith rather stout pillars. The luonasteiy 
(taves have a verandah, four passages on all the four sides of a central hall, and at the farther 
end at niche lor images. Opening on to the four passages are small cubicles or cells for 
/iioriks. The prayer halls are I )rig halls with aish^s and'colonnad as in Christian churches, 
rounded at the back opposite which is th(^ stupa wdth a passage for circumambulation round 
it. in the Hinayanist caves, Viri,rX,X,XTl and Xm for images are not 

pn^wunt. 

The paintingH ot Ajarita, done unckir very difficult conditions reaches a high trater-mark 
<.f jwrfection. The i)aintinga from the earliest in cave X share in most respects the popular 
character which we find in the sculptiiies of Sanchi and are all illustrations of Buddhist 
legends. The paintings of Ajanta sot the standard for painting in the rest of Buddhist 

world, China (at Tunhuang). Korea, Japan, Indonesia and Central Asia (at Turfan in 
Kbotan). 


There are in all over 1,200 rock-cut 
more than 100 are Brahminical and the 
Buddhist. 


caves in India, of which 900 are Buddhists, not 
rest Jaina. The apsidal chaitya is specially 


At Ellora (580 A.D. to 860 A.D.) the Buddhists were responsible for twelve of the caves 
Th^ are contemporary with the Mahayauist cavos of Ajanta. In some of these, the prayed 
halls and monasteries are combined. Two of the caves (No. XI and XII) here are three- 
storeyed, with very spacious courtyards and giHJs about 72 feet deep into the rock. 


Bharhut. 

districtT^“* Buddhist site in Nagod State, Central India (Baghelkhand 

was an early stupa here. Of this the surviving remains mainly consist of portions 
o( the enclosing stone railing which .surrounded it. Another local name of the villaire of 
Bhi^hut is Bhaironpur. The remains of the gi^at stupa were discovered by Cunningham in 
1873, and have been transferred to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Hus stupa which is now a mound of ruins, was in former times a mound of brieks 
•nahn^g the reho-casket deposited inside. It is impossible to know whether the 
of the box were the relies of the Buddha or those of a deceased disciple of his. 
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Ciinningham says that there were also the ruins of a small monastery there which 
contained among other things a colossal statue and several other small Buddhist figures 
which could not be dated earlier than 1000 A.D. 

Tlie inscription of the eastern gatcnvay clearly records tliat a stone- structure with its 
ornamental finish was set up by King Dlianbhiiti in the dominion of the Sungas. King 
Dhanbhuti is said to have erected this gate-way. The date of the stupa has been a matter 
of controversy. Some scholars say that it was built by Asoka. The railing must have been 
erected in tlinn^ stages pre-Sunga and Sunga period, probably from the time of Asoka 
until 150 B.C. 

Sr a vast! (Saheth—Maheth). 

The capital of Kosala at the time of the Buddha w'as Hravasti, adjoining wliich was 
the famous Jetavana monastery where the Buddha stayed at th(^ recpiest of Anathapindika. 
Its identification with the remains in the twin villages 8aheth-Maheth, was confirmed in the 
excavations of 1907-08 and 1910-11 when it was also found t hat Saheth represented Jetavana 
and Maheth Sravasti proper. Sravasti contained many brick stupas and shrines in one 
of which was found a group of more than three hundred terracotta panels of Gupta date 
representing scenes from the Ramayana. The remains here (;annot be dated earlier than 
Kushan times. 

Monasteries and stujjas. images of the Buddha and terracotta panels have been found 
here. 

Sarnath. 

Sarnath is situated four miles north of Banaras. It is the site of a once famous Buddhist 
establishment, comprising a hug(? Vihara large monasteries and stupas, besides innu¬ 
merable small shrines and objects. 

Sarnath occupies a unique position in the Buddhist world, for it was here that (iautama 
Buddha began to teach his new doctrine. Leaving Gaya and the Bodlii tree under which ho 
obtained enlightenment he came to Bajiaras to teach his doctrine of suffering and its cessa¬ 
tion. At Sarnath he founded his first Gommunity. 

Sarnath was knowm to the Buddhists as the Mrigadava or Deer-park. It was here the 
doctrine was first promulgated or as the Buddhist say “ The wheel of the law w^as first 
turned”. The seal or symbol of the ancient Sarnath Community took the form of a wfiieel 
flanked by two couchant antelopes or door. 

Asoka built a stupa here. ('enturies later Fa-Hien and Hsuan-Tsang, the two Chinese 
travellers found monasteries and viharas at Sarnath. Inscriptions found here extending to 
12th century A.D. show the connection of Sarnath with Buddhism. 

S.B.—7 
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The Dharmarajika stupa was originally built by Asoka. But the most remarkable 
monument is the Dhamekh stupa. Then there is the Chaukhaiidi stupa which seems to be 
earlier in point of time than the Dhamekh stupa. 

Among tiie sculptures found here the famous lion capital of Asoka’s time is one. 
A colossal Bodhisattva image, and the famous seated Buddha figure were also found here. 

Nalanda. 

The Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, near C{aya., came into prominence during (Jupta 
times under the Hindu King Kurnaragupta T and till it was sacked by Muslim invaders, it 
was the most famous teaching centre of Mahayana Buddhism. Nalanda was known to the 
Buddha and it was important enough evtm then to be regarded as a good retreat for monks. 
Started first as a Sangharama (monastery) it rapidly got enlarged into a university. In the 
words of 1-tsing, the Chinese traveller, Nalanda was ‘‘ the most magnificent t(unple of 
learning in Jamhudvipa For details of the activities of the Buddhists here, the account 
given by Hsuan-Tsang, wlio both taught and Kstudied there, is most useful. Under its chief 
teacher, Pandita Silabhadra, the teaching at Nalanda was not confined to Buddhism but 
diversified to covejr the Vedas, Hindu philosophy, medicine and also astronomy (for which 
there was an observatory). The monastery had large endowments and received gifts from 
many persons including King Harsha. The number of students at Nalanda was about 
10,000 at the time of Chinese pilgrim’s visit. After the Guptas and the Vardhanas, the Pala 
Kings of Bengal were the chief patrons of Nalanda. Vajrayana Buddhism with its tantric 
rites developed at Nalanda most vigorously during the regime of the Palas. 

Students and visitors and scholars from Korea, China and Java and other countries 
made pilgrimages to Nalanda. Maharaja Balaputra Deva, King of Suvarnadvipa built at 
Nalanda a monastery which was “ the assembly of monks of various good qualities”. The 
library of manuscripts at Nalanda was another great attraction for scholars from abroad 
who came to copy them. The monks also maintained hospitals and poor homes. 

Nalanda was robbed and destroyed, its libraiy burnt and its monks, along with those 
of several other monasteries in Bihar, were put to sword by the Muslim invaders in the 12th 
century A.D, During the recent, archealogical excavations evidence of the fire 
which destroyed the buildings, namely thick layers of ashes, was quite conspicuous all over 
the site. A few of the monks and learned men who escaped slaughter found shelter in Nepal 
and Tibet. But the great imiversity of Nalanda disappeared for ever. Excavations 
showed the remnants of massive entrance towers, fortifications surrounding the campus and, 
within the walls, remnants of gigantic temples, laboratories, monasteries, which were 
probably three or four storeys high. 
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Among the great teachers of Nalanda, many of whom are well known and remembered 
even now, were (1) Nagarjuna, (2) Vasubandhn, (3) Dliarmapala who hailed form Kanchi- 
puram, (4) Dinnaga and (5) Bharmakirti both of whom were great logicians, (6) Silabhadra, 
a Brahmin of Eastern India who succeeded Dliarmapala as the President of Nalanda 
University and (7) Padmasambhava, son of king Udayana who went from Nalanda to Pibet 
and there became so highly respected as to be deified and worshipped. 


Taxila. 

At the time of the Buddha, the most famous centres of learning in India were Takshasila 
(Taxila as the CJreeks called it) and Kasi (Banaras). While Kasi specialised in religious and 
philosophical studies,Takshasila laid more emphasis on the secular arts, such as law, nuHJicine, 
the science of weapons, etc. The Jataka stories speak of several young men from far-off 
Magadha and Kasi who went to Taxila for specialised studies. Jivaka, the great physician of 
King Ajatasatru of Magadha, who was physician also to the Buddha was one* of the most 
famous students of Taxila. Other great alumni of Taxihi were Panini (the (Grammarian), 
Oaraka (physician), and Chandragupta’s minister, Kautilya, who was borji at Taxila. 
Fertile and well watered, Taxila was a rich and prosperous area. It was actually on the 
important trade routes betweem India and Central and Western Asia. 

Though 4'axila was famous all over India even as early as the r>th century B.C., very 
little is known of its history till the time of Alexander’s invasion. The Creek historians tell 
us of king Omphis (Ambhi) who ruled at Taxila at the beginning of the 4th century B.C. 
This Ambhi is the first royal traitor known to Indian history, who to advance his own 
interest, welcomed the foreign invader to desecrate Indian soil. With the message of wel¬ 
come. Ambhi sent to Alexander valuable gifts which included 65 elephants, 3,000 bulls and 
a very large numb(n‘ of sheep of the best breed. The Macedonean rule of Taxila did not last- 
long as Chandragupta won back the Punjab and Sind from tlu^ Creeks. Two thingj^ which 
he saw in India impressed Alexander, the heroism of the men and women of India and the 
supreme contempt of wordly power and pomp of the Indian ascetics wdiom he saw^ at. 'J’axila. 

For a short period Asoka was the viceroy of his father Bindusara at Taxila. He was 
obviously responsible for the development of Taxila as a centre of Buddhism and also for 
the construction of the Dharmarajika and the Kunala stupas, two of the largest of the 
numerous stupas that studded the periphery of the city. After th(i bn^ak up of th(^ Maur« 
yan powder, the Sakas, the Bactrians, the Parthians and the Kushans became overlords of 
Taxila and under each of these, the city and its Buddhist, Hindu and Zorastrian religious 
institutions flourished. Fa-Hien during his visit to Taxila in 400 A.D. found the Buddhist 
establishments at the height of their prosperity but tragedy overtook the whole country 
S.B.— 7a 
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when the barbarian Wliite Huns began their invasion in 455 A.l). The whole country was 
devastated, robbed and burnt. Taxila never again recovered. Hsiian-Tsang in the 7th 
entury A.D. saw the ruins of the monasteries. 

At tfie beginning of the present century, Marsliall explored the mounds in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tiie modern village of Taxila near Rawalpindi. The Jong scries of excavations which 
he conducted revealed three periods of the growth of th(^ city of ancient Taxila; the 5th 
century \i.(\ city at Bhir Mound vhich w^as probably the city where Avsoka had his 
iieadquarUTS ; the 2nd century B.C. city at Birkap with buildings of the Bactriaii, Saka and 
Parthian periods ; and thirdly the Kushan city of Sirkush. Hellenic and Persian influence 
was very strong at Sirkap. Iji lac.t the Saka |:)alace at Taxila was planned on the lines of 
tlie Assyrian palace of Mesapatornia and the Zoroastrian Fire Temple was wholly Hellenic in 
style. Outside the city area are the ruins of sevtu al monasteries, most of them large, and 
also several stupas, large and small. The mins of the Dharmarajika stupa and monastry 
complex are still so impressive that one is made to feel that this area was the centre of the 
academic activities of the ancient city. Another interesting thing about Taxila is the 
story that St. Thomas, the ai)ostle, paid a visit to the Parthian king, Gondophores, of Taxila 
in the year 44 A.D. 


BUDDHISM IN TAMIL-NADm 

Summarised from Sri T. N. Ramachandran’s work* by Kumari R. Vanaja 

The earliest inscriptions we have in the Tamil country, belong to the third century B.C. 
They are written in Brahmi characters of the time, on the walls of the natural caverns in the 
Tamil districts of Madura, Ramnad and Tirunelveli. They are of considerable interest not 
only to antiquarians, but also to students of South Indian Buddhism. There are references, 
in almost all these inscriptions, which are of a Buddhist nature. One inscription has a 
reference to a Geiya Pali or a Chuitya cave. Many others have references to Yakshas and 
Yakshis. At Kalugumalai in Madura district there is an inscription which records the fact 
that the caves were excavated for a relic-chamber at the instance of a glorious chief Sri 
Yaksha.” At Arittapatti in the Melur taluk of the Madura district is another inscription 
which says that the Yakshasiti the daughter of a citizen of Velladi caused a cave to be 
out for the benefit of the Bhikshus. The inscription reads as follows : 

saessfla Bif) frr(Sin ^rnfl^near Qta/esrr jS&nLo 

Qmj9n 0min,sinQsrT Qun0fr QsrriqJ^ujsia 

difTifl^eu &n^(5Sj tSIrsas Gi4BrT(BLS}Qjs^^• 

The inscription means this, ‘ Yakshasiti, the daughter of a citizen of Velladi caused to be 
made (this cave) and Sattan Pinakan had it cut”. The words Yaksha and Yakasiti, found 
in these inscriptions are clearly of a Buddliist nature. 

• NoffopaiHnom and other Buddhiei Bronzee in the Madrie -- 
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We have Jearnt, from tht*se Bralimi inscriptions whicli palaeographicalJy belong to 
about 3rd century that BncJdhisin had come into 'lamil country then. It was to 
Asoka, the Mauryan monarch, and his son Mahinda tiuit'the intioduction ol’Buddhism into 
the South may be attributed. J^pigraphieal (widcmcc^ seems to confirm this statenumt. 1 n his 
Rock-Edict No. 3 , Asoka says that Jiis Dharma ’■ ijaya prev^ailed in tJie border kingdoms 
of the Choda (Colas), Pada (Pandayas) and as far as 'rambapamni (t Vylon). But it was 
his son Mahinda who was responsible for the introduction of Buddhism in I'amilnad. In 
this task, he was helped by i\Iaha-Aril ta, a nephenv of tlie C(‘yIonese king 'J'issa. Mahnij 
is said to have erected seven viharas at Ka\eripattinain whik' h(' was on his ^vay t-(» (’eyhm 

Some scholars are of the opinion that Aritta or Maha-Aritta jnight ha\'e lived in 1 h(^ caves 
of the village' of Aritta])atti in Madura. But the similarity in the names of the monk and 
the place might have been only accidental. Aritta])atti was undoubtedly a c(>ntre of 
Buddhism but whether Aritta lived there is doubtful. 

The earliest Tamil literature of the Sangam ag(^ has very few nderenc(\s to Ihiddhisni. 
Tlio names of few poets like Ilam-Bodiyar (1st. or 2nd century A.D.) and Sangavarunar 
point out that they were Buddhists. There are no specific refer(mc(\s in their works to ( 
Buddhism. Yet Buddhism must have prevailed here before the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 

A golden age of Buddhism, from the 2nd to the 7th century A.D., can be pictured 
from the Tamil classical works and the works of Buddhist, teachers of this peroid. Kanchi- 
puram, Puhar or Kaveripattinam were famous centres of Buddhism. During this period, 
Bhikshus and Bhikshunis travelk^d throughout the land and propagated Buddhism. The 
Tamil classical works like the Silappadikaram, Manimekalai, Valaiya])ati, Kundalakesi, the 
Jaina work Nilakosi and the Hindu works Devaram and NalayiraiDiabandam and Periaya- 
puranam contain references to Buddhism of this period. 

The Silappadikaram is very reticent on Buddhism. The only clear reference to Bud¬ 
dhism can be found in Kovalan’s narration of his dream to the Brahman Madalan (canto XV) 
in which Kovalan says that he saw Madhavi surrendering her daughter Manimc'kala i to a life 
of asceticism. A reference to an Arivor Palli in Puhar is probably to Buddhist shrine. The 
Manimekalai on the other hand is a great Tamil work on Buddhism, written by Sittalai 
Sattanar in the 2nd century A.D. It glorifies Buddhisim at the expense of Jainism, "fhe 
story of the conversion and activities of Manimekalai as Bhikshuni is narrated in this ejn'e 
poem. It is said that Aravana Adigal, a Buddhist teacher of repute, converted Manimekalai 
and helped her in her mission of helping humanity. Aravana Adig alJiy^>>>s^ head of the 
Sangha of Puhar. When Puhar was engulfed by sea he went to Vanji, the (Jiera capital. 
He attained Nirvana at Kanchipuram. 

The Manimekalai refers to the erection of a chaitya at Vanji in the tijne of Imaya 
Varamban Nedunjeraladan, by an ancestor of the hero of Silappadikaram. This chaitya 
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and other Buddliist slirinos in a flourishing condition when Aravana Adigal visited 
the^ Chora capital along with Manirnokalai. These references are evidences on 
the continuity of Buddhist traditions in south India. The epic also refers to the erection 
of Buddhist viharas by two Cola kings one of which was built by Tlangilli. 

Mahayana form of Buddhism seems to have become popular in the 4th century A.D. 
The Tamil poet Sanghamitra who lived in the Cola country at this time is said to have convert' 
ted the Ceylonese king to Mahayana, and destroyed the Mahavihara the seat of Hinayana 
sect in Ceylon, with the help of the king’s son Mahasena. The Abhayagiri vihara was 
enlarg<^d and made the centre of the Mahayana form of Buddhism. 

Kundalakesi, one of the five great kavyas in Tamil literature, treats at considerable 
length the story of a Vaieya girl by name Kundalakesi and her love for a daring robber who 
was condemned to death, and their ultimate salvation through the Buddha. The jMjriod 
during which this kavya was written is still a matter for speculation. While it has been 
attributed to one Nadagutta of the 4th century A. D., only quotations from this great kavya 
are available tons. The Vimbas arakathai records the Buddha’s birth in the Lumbinivana 
while the Tiruppadigam is in praise of the Buddha and his acts. References to Buddha art* 
also found in later works like Yirasoliyarn, 

From the accounts in these works wo got a fairly clear idea of the state of Buddhism in 
the South. 

In tlie interval between the close of Sangam age and the rise of the early Pandyas and 
Pallavas, practically the whole of South India was overrun by the Kalabhras, about whom 
we have very little information. The period of Kalabhra rule seems to have been favourable 
to Buddhism. Buddhadatta or Thera Buddhadatta as ho is called lived during this time 
(5111 century A.D.). He was patronised by Accyutavikkanta, of the Kalabhra ruler of 
the Cola-nadu, Under the patronage of this ruler, Buddhadatta wrote many books. In his 
book Vinayaviniccayay he says that due to the patronage of this king he was able to 
compose this work. There is also another reference in one of his books to a Buddhist 
Palli at Bhutamangalam. In the Ahhidhammavntarn. ho gives a glowing account of 
Kaveripattiuara and its monosteries. It is also said that he held charge of the monasteries 
iat Kaveripattinam, Uragapuram, Bhutamangalam and Kanchipuram and the Mahavihara 
;at Ceylon. While he was at Ceylon, ho composed many Buddhist works such as Uttara- 
mniccayay Ruparupa Vibhaga, Jinalankardy etc. 

Bodhi-Dharma, the founder of dhyana-marga lived early in the 6th century A.D. He 
was a prince of Kanchipuram. It was he who was responsible for introducing this faith in 
Chinafrom whore it spread to Japan. This faith was called ‘‘Chan” by the Chinese and 
'* Zen ” by the Japanese. The Chinese called him Tamo and included him in their list 
of twenty-eight apostles and erected temples for him as the Japanese did later. 
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From Tibetan sources we hear that the great scholar and philosopher Dinnaiiga was 
borninSimhavktraasuburbofKanchipurain. He was a follower of Hinayana Buddhism. 
TEe^NyayaprWeJaa^^ were two works written by Dinnaga. The great 

Acharya Dhamraapala, who became the head of the Nalanda University later, studied 
as a you Tfie Vijnanavada school was probably the popular sect 

during this time. Diiihaga was a follower of this school. 

Buddhaghosa of Magadha, poet, philosopher and commentator and Tlu^a Buddhadatta 
were patronised by Samghapala, a king of Kanch^mrai^ The evidence from his woj'ks and 
those of Thera Buddhadatta clearly points out that Kanehipuram, Kaveripattinam and 
Madurai w’er<^ three great centres of Pali Buddhism in the 5th ceniairy A.D. The Oandha- 
vamsa, a later work refers to twenty other teachers who were at Kanehipuram and wrote 
books in Pah. It refers to Ananda (5th—6th contuiy A.D.), author of Mulatilca and Ahhi- 
datmnaithakaiha and a Dhammapala, a native of Tambarattha in Tirunelv^eli district. The 
Gandhavamsa adds that this Dhammapala became tlu' h(*<ad of a Buddhist monastery of 
Bhataraditta vihara at Kanehipuram mid was the author of many commentaries on Buddhist 
texts. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. Buddhism had a strong opposition from Saivism. 
The form of Buddhism followed during this period was Tantric, tlu^ chief schools of which 
wore the Vajrayana, Tantrayana and Mantrayana. Buddhanandi and Sariputra, two 
Buddhist scholars wore defeated in a theological controversy by Sambandar, the Saiva 
saint during this time. Vajrabodhi, a scholar of the Pandya country was also a follower 
of Vajrayana, and is credited with the translation of many Buddhist works into Chino.se 
during this period. 

From the 7th to the 10th century A.D., the Paudyas and the Pallavas were powerful 
in the Tamil country. Epigraphic and literary evidenc.es, both foreign and indigenous boar 
testimony to the part played by Buddhism during this preiod. In the theological contest 
between Hinduism and Jainism, Buddhism seems to have resigned itself to a subordinate 
position. 

Hsuan-Tsang gives us a graphic account of the state of Buddhism in these two kingdoms 
in the 7th century A.D. In the Pallava country, he says there were one hundred monasteries 
and 10,000 brethern. Kanehipuram which was as old a Buddhist centre as Buddha himself 
was the birth-place of the famous Dha mmapala . In the Malakuta or Pandyan territory, he 
says that there were remains of many old monasteries and only a small number of bretliern. 
He found ruins of the monastery built by A ;oka and the palli erected by Mahinda near 
Madurai. 

The importance of Nagapattinam as a chief Buddhist centre is confirmed by the obser¬ 
vation of the Chinese traveller I-tsing. In the Pallava period, the Buddhist monasteries at 
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I Nagapattinam woro patronised by the kings, like Narasimhavarraan II who built a 
1 Buddhist ohaj)el there in 720 A.D. Nagapattinam continued to be a flourishing centre of 
Buddhism under the Colas. Tlie larger and smaller Leiden copper-plate grants refer to the 
grants made by Rajaraja and Kulottimga I to this vihara at Nagapattinam which was 
begun by Chudamanivai’mau f)f the Sailendra dynasty of Sri Vijaya (Sumatra, Java and 
M/ilaya) and eomplotf'd by iVTaravijayottungavarman who named it after his father. 

The following is an extract from the Larger Leiden Grant of Rajaraja I (lines 73 

86 ) 

.i 

»». ^gRnf!rT% snfe swt i 

<jo. juisR 

HI JnRtHsiHifHnu mss ^i3ifttR«r =^1- 

*ri5iq?ftoi: glrm «tjn?:%i*ft'fHgnnitr »tg- 

ev. 5 IHq- 

-4H. qf^wi an^t i Hg i fi lr- 

SIT^ nWfl«(RI II 

'IVanslation: 

“ (73-86) He, this Rajakesarivarman Rajaraja, who had seen the other shore of the 
ocean of the collection of all sciences, whose foot-stool was made yellow by the cluster of 
rays (emanating) from many a gem set on the borders of the beautiful gold diadems worn 
by the entire circle of kings, gave, in the twenty-first year of his universal soverignty to 
the Buddha resiiling in the surpassingly beautiful CImlamanivarma-vihara, of (such) high 
loftiness (as had) belittloil the Kanakagiri (i.e. Mem), which had been built -in the name of 

his father, by the glorious Maravijayottungavarman, who, by the greatness of his wisdom, 

had conquered the teacher of the gods, who was the sun to the lotus-forest (mz) the learned 
men, who was the Kalpa-tree to supplicants, who was bom in the Sailendra family, who was 
the lord of the Sri-Vishaya (country), who was conducting the rule of Kataha, who had the 
Makara crest, (and) who was the son of Chulamanivarman that had mastered all state¬ 
craft—at Nagipattana, delightful (on account of) many a temple, rest-house, water-shed 
and pleasure garden and brilliant with arreys of various kinds of mansions, (situated) in the 
division called Pattanakurra (included) in the big group of districts named Kshatriyasikha- 
mani-valanadu, which was the forehead-mark of the whole earth, the village named 
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Anaimangalam (which had its) four boundaries dofinod by tho circunuimbulation of the 
female elephant and (which was situated) in tlie division called Pattana-kurra (included) in 
the same group of districts (as had been named above)/* 


In tho 10th century Buddhism was a flourishing religion in a few places. A Pandyan 
ruler Rajasimha II established many palliccandams or Buddha and Jaina endowments. 
In the West C^>ast tho Srimulavasa Buddha temple had become famous. In 808 A.D. this 
temple received a large grant of land from Vikramaditya Varaguna, who was a ruler of the 
territory between Travancore and Tirunelvoli. 

Virasoliyam, the Tamil work on grammar was composed during the 11th century ! 
A.T-). by Buddharaitra, at the request of Virarajendra Cola. There are a few refenmces i 
to Buddhism in this work. ' 


The Cola Theras, Buddhamitra and Mahakasyapa, two scholars from Sr)uth India, 
wore responsible for the composition of two works Uttodaya and NamarnpapariccJwda at 
Ceylon by Ceylonese moiik^ i i the 12th century A.D. The Talai^ig records of K ilyani 
near Pegu of King Dhamraazedi gives a Tst of Buddhist acharyas of South Iiuba, Kaceayana, 
author of the first Pali grammar, Buddhavira, and Anuruddha. Anuruddha, during the 
r2th century A.D., became the head of the Miilasomavihara at Kanchipuram and 
composed many works like AhhMammatthasanghaha, Paramartha’yirdccaya iind Namxirupa- 
pariccheda. King Dhammazedi's inscr'ption also refers to tho rn'ssion of Chapili and 
return homo with two loarn<Kl monks Arianda Thera and Rahula Thera of Kauchi. / 
Ananda Thera became the head ol the Buddkist church later. 

In tho 13th century A.D. Dliarmakirti another celeboratod Buddhist scholar went \ 
to Ceylon and organised a conference of Buddhist there. He is attributed with the two \ 
works, Dathavamsa and Culavamsa. 


Some of the latest references to Buddhism in South Indian epigraphy belong to 
the thirteenth century, when Sariputtra Pandita of the Sangham is mentiorie(l in a 
P.mdyan inscription and a Buddhapalli is referred to in a record of Madhurantaka Pottap- 
pichola form Kanchipuram. The Javanese poem, tho Nagarakdaganui of tho 14th 
century contains a reference to Kanchipuram and a Buddhist monk by naimi B iddliaditya 
who is said to have been celebrating the achievements of the contemporrmoous ruler of the 
Majapahit empire. Buddhaditya is credited with tho composition of a bhogavali Bimilar 
to a prasasti while he was residing in the Sad ~Vihara ^Karmh^urajQ. 

Until the 14th century A.D. Buddhism was flourishing not only in Tamilnad but 
also in Ceylon and Burma. This was due mainly to the efforts of Buddhist teachers from 
tho South who travelled to distant lands and propagated Buddhism there, 

S.B.—8 
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With the spread of Jainism and the revival of Hindu sm in the South, Buddhism 
began to decline. A schism had appeared in Buddhism. Sub-sects like the Vajrayana, 
Mantrayana and Tantrayana wore later developments and their tantric nature and other 
tantric beliefs made them unpopular. The rigorous monastic life began to dvsappoar from 
the 14th century ornvards and mo?iks became more worldly. On the other hand the rival 
religions took this opportunity and influencx^d their royal patrons to do away with the evils 
in Buddhism. Tlie Saiva and the Vaishnava teachers began to give strong opposition to 
Buddhist scliolars who wore defeated in theological discussions by Saiva saints like 
Sambandar and Manikkavachakar. But even at tirs time, the city of Nagap.itti lam was a 
flourishing centre of Buddhism and the fx^rsficuted Buddhists began to tak(i shelter there. 
Ceylon and Burma, which were Buddh’st countries also gave slioltor to the n. The B i i lli sts 
who remained in the South wore gradually cotiverted anrl became Hindus. Until the I6th 
century some Buddhists stayed on at Nagapattinam. The subsequent history of Buddhism 
in Tamilnad camiot be reconstructed. 


BUDDHIST STUPAS 

By P. R. Srinivasan, Curator for Art and Archaeology, Madras Museum. 

" Cdorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle and glorious in its end ” was his new 
faith according to the Buddha’s own estimate of his religion. Judging from the artistic 
legacy it has left behind, it will be equally true to say that the roligioii was b >nifciful in 
the beginning, beautiful in the middle and beautiful in its end It camiot bo otherwise. 
The very sounds of the words maitri and Icaruna, the substiince of whicli distinguish th\s 
religion from otliors bring peace and tranquility to disturbed minds. Th(‘ salvation that 
Buddhism held out was also of an abiding and exhilarating character. Essentially hum mo 
and satisfying to all, this religion could roacli the last man in tlie society, its props boincr the 
society’s foremost members, and so it gained predominance in India from its inception to 
about 1000 A. D. Catching the imaginatiiui of the people at large and attracting the best 
men of taste to its fold, Buddhism inspired “ tilings of beauty that are a joy for over ** In 
a Q\om race to pay homage to the Master of the Law of Good Mon, the mind, the speech 
and the body of the devout vied with one another in producing works of evorlastiirr interest 
to humanity and of surpassing beauty. As this religion was the first to come oat in the 

open in order to share the fruits ofimmortality with all the beings of the world, it was also 

the first in showing its sincerity of purpose through concrete works of art. The contributions 
of Buddh sm in the field of architecture, sculpture aiid painting are all too wall known. 
The monuments of Sanchi, the frescoes of Ajanta and the sculptures of Amaravati are al] 
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well known. Their influence on the arts of the neigliboiiring as wi*!! as other east¬ 
ern countries has been significant. No less iinportan^^ is the fact that the traditions era- 
bodi! d in the art go back to very ancient times and they have been found to persist in the 
works ol subsequent times. Notable contributions have been made to the tracing of those 
traditions both backward and forward and thus establishing their continuity and uniqueness 
by such indologists as Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy, Dr. Vogel and Dr. Fouchor. H ^ro it is 
proposed to notice briefly the distinctive contribution of the various regions of fnd a and 
the neighbouring countries to the stupa architecture and to describe in some detail the 
few hitherto little known Buddhist images belonging to southernmost p:ir< of India, a 
great majority of th<im belonging to Tamil-Nad. 

From the ancient literatures of India, we know that during and before the time of 
the Buddha there obtained the practice of offering worship at chaitya^ and stitpaA. The 
chaityas probably meant sacred trees and the stupas wore those sepulchral in )numents 
raised over the relics of great men such as om}xm>rs and saints. 'J'he Buddhists, along with 
the folJowx 5 rs of other sects of India, continued this practice. But such monuments b()Ionging 
to the period from the 6th century B.C. to the .3rd century B.C. have not come d )wn to us 
except p(Thaps the ruins of the Piprahwa stupa which is said to date from th(^ 4th century 
B.C. Only from the time of Asoka, stupas came to bo built with stone. Daring his period 
the worship of sacrc^d trees, called was also prevalent, a practice wh’ch has 

Burviv(Kl to this day in India. In course of time stupas also came to be called asclialtyas. 
In view of the fact that Buddhists who migrat(Hl from North India and settled in Andlira Lna 
bu'lt huge stupas and called them nuxhacha.ilyas and perpetuated tiunr worship, they came 
to be distinguished as the Chaityakas. It may, however, bo romomberod that in the 
numerous bas-relief sculptures that the stupas of India wore decorated with, there are 
representations of the worship of the tree side by side with representations of stupa worship. 

Owing to the fact that from the time of Asoka, the stupas became more and more 
popular mainly duo to the efforts of the members of the Chaityaka school, groat care and 
patience and vast resources were spent in constructing huge stupas. Asoka is crod.ted 
with having built 84,000 stupas. The Dharmarajika stupa at Sarnath and the stupa which 
forms the core of the famous Sanchi stupa are said to have been built in his time. It is 
said that the original Sane hi stupa was hemispherical in shape and that it had a wooden 
railing. 

The various parts of a stupa as can bo known from later stupas are the base, the dome, 
the small squart superstructure called AarTwf/ja enclosing an umbrella or two and the railing 
put up round the stupa at a distance leaving a passage for the purpose of circumambulation. 

Central Indian stupas ,—This norm is maintained by the Sanchi stupas, except for the 
feature that the great stupa is truncated. This is also the type of all tlio rock-out stupaa 
S.B— Sa 
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found in tho olmitya halls of the Western Ghats and of the small monolithic stupas found 
at Bojjanakonda in the Visakhapatnam district. In these cave stupas, unswiHy there is 
no railing separately from tho central structure, although in some examples the railing is also 
oarvod on tho drum portion. In tho stupa at »Sanchi, tho railing is prov^ido J With elaborate 
gateways at the cardinal points. Tho gateways are of the pillar-and-bea n type. A peculi¬ 
arity of tho railing of tho Sarichi stupas is that hero it is only tho gateways that are carv'ed 
eomplotoly while the other parts of tho railing are not at all carsred but simple in their work¬ 
manship which is in imitation of wooden prototypes. In the case of tho Bharhut stupa, 
the gateways are similar to those of tho Sanchi stupa, but here tho other parts of tho railing 
are also carved. 

Thus the special distinguishing feature of the central Iniian stupas was tho iorana 
gateway. 

Andhra stupas. —^Next in point of time came the stupas of Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta 
and Nagarjunakonda. In these stupas, tlie drum or plinth portion is low, projecting a bit 
away from tho central dome. This plinth has rectangular projoctioris calk^l ayahi platforms 
at the four cardinal points, on each of which are erectod five tall pdlars called 
ayaka pillars. Though there is the railing all right, lioro no torana gateways are prcMorit. 
Instead of the gateways, there are, at each of the entrances, two pillars with seated 

lion figures on them. It is not known why tlu‘ Sthapalis (architects) of th ^ South (lisfK>nsod 
with torana gaU*.ways in these stupas. That tliey had some valid grounds for 
doing so is suggested by the fact that in several of tiio bas-roliofs from Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda, showing a palace or stupa, the torana of tho Sanchi typo is invariably 
found carved. In these stupas also the entire railing seems to have been carved, besides the 
huge carved tablets that were used to enc^ise tho stupas. Another interesting feature of 
the Andhra stupas, a feature which is best illustrated by the many stupas of Nagarjuna¬ 
konda, is the hub-and-spoke method of interior construction, which looks like a wheel on 
plan and like an open umbrella in its vertical section. This combination of wheel and 
umbrella is unique and highly significant. The umbrella shape of the interior is suggestive 
of the princely status of the Buddha as well as his emperorship amongst the yogis. The 
wheel plan immediattJy suggests that it was the Buddha, the royal sage, that set the 
wheel of the Law of Gk^od Mon in motion for the first time. Perhaps the lions on the 
gateway pillars indicate that the Buddha was Sakyasimha. A groat majority of the stupas 
of the Krishna valley are of this typo except a few like the Bliattiprolii stupa which was 
of a solid brick construction. 

Oandharan stupas. —The earlier stupas of North-Western India such as the Manikyala 
and the Dharmarajika are hemispherical in shape. The stupas of later times were built 
in the shape of several square tiers of diminishing dimensions topped by a tall elongated 
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cylindrical portion surmoimtod by a pole with a number of umbrellas arranged in a 
tapering fiishion. The tiers of the plinth contain pilasters of Corinthian order. In those 
gtupas, there is no toraria gateway ; nor the ayaka pillars. Interior construction is d IForont 
from that of the Andhra stuj)as. So the stupas of this part are based on a quite different 
tradition probably on a local version of the text bearing on the architecture. 

Samath stupas-There are examplc^s of early stupas at this place siicfi as the Dharmarajika 
stupa which is said to have been built by Asoka. But the stupas built during lak^r periods 
have high plinths bearing a tall and cylindrical structure in the place of the early hemi¬ 
spherical stupas. The best example of this class is the Dhamek stupa. No railing 
or torana gateways or ayaka pillars are found here. 

A unique stupa dating from the 1st century B.C. is found at Nandangarh. It has 
a polygonal plinth of several U^rraces with recesses, a type of which the magnificeant 
example is the stupa of Borobudur in Java. 

Ceylon stupas .—The early stupas of Anuradhapura were also hemispherical. But 
here the dome rests on throe circular terrac(\s erected on a square plinth which has four 
stairways. There is also the harmika but the pointed ringed spire called ' ttM) ’ is a not<^worthy 
feature. The most interesting feature met with in tiio Thuparama dagaba is its four circular 
rows of pillar. In the later dagabas such as the Ruwanweli there is the additional feature 
called in Cc^ylon as Wahalkada. This consists of superimposiHl liorizontal stone courses 
flanked by pillars decorated in a style recalling that of Sanchi torana posts 

The later dagabas of Polonnaruva are of the hemispherical type but those like the 
Lankatilaka are of the “ bubble ” type. 

Burmese stupas .—^The stupas of Burma are not all of one typo. There are some in the 
Indian style and others modelled on the Sinhalese stupas. But most of them have square 
terraced basement with small shrines at its corners. The domical portion gracofiilly merged 
with the ‘toe’ or ‘ htiIn such stupas as the Mingalazedi (Pagan, 13th century), the 
dome has the appearnce of the sikhara of North Indian temples, where as in otliors like 
the modern Shwe Dagon (Rangoon) the dome is beU-shaped. 

Javanese stupas ,—Of the Buddhist monuments in Siam, Cambodia and Indonesia the 
famous one is the Borobudur of Java. It belongs to the 9th century A.D. As has been 
mentioned above its prototype is the Nandangarh stupa. The square basement of this 
structure bears four recessed square terraces over which are found throe circular terraces 
crowned by a dome. The whole structure has the appearance of a rncru^yarUra. 
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BUDDHIST IMAGES OF SOUTH INDIA. 

By P. R. Srinivasan. 

It was duo to the noble urge of tho devoted Buddhists who wanted to perpetuate the 
memory of the Master that there came into being stupas and ehaitya halls of a variety of 
shapes and designs, the salient features of a few groups of whioh have boon (l3alt with above. 
These structures were usually decorated witli flue sculptures and paintings, which, as a rule 
depicted scenes from the life of the Buddha .os well as scenes from t!io stories of his past 
lives (Jatakas). It must be said to the credit f)f the Buddhists that it was they who wore 
responsible for making use of the various arts and crafis on a largo scale in order to pro¬ 
mote their faith, which inoidetitally resulted in tho rapid devel )pment of tlie arts. Since 
almost all tho earliest specimens of tiio various arts are Buddhist in character it may not be 
wrong to say that the Buddhists were also the first in this venture. As wo have already dealt 
with the stupas, here we shall notice briefly tho specimens of paintings and sculptures of 
Buddhism. 

Earliest examples of painting of India are Buddhist in character and they occur in caves 
IX and X of Ajanta. They are said to belong to tho second first centuries B.C. The art 
of painting was continued hero and reached tho height of its development a few centuries 
later. The later examples of paintings are found in caves Nos. I, XV^I and XXVII of 
Ajanta. The perfected art of Ajanta of the fifth-sixth centuries, influenced the art of 
painting in Turkestan, China and Japan. Those wonderful paintings have boon studied 
and published by a number of competent authorities such as Griffiths, Lady Hjrrin(»ham, 
Yazdani and Nandalal Bose. It is not therefore necessary to repeat tho same here. 

As regards tho Buddhist sculpture, tho earliest examples are thosti bolongint^ to such 
places as Bharhut, Sanchi, Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. They range in date from the 
second century B.C. to the third century A. D. While tho evolution of tho stylo of pahiting 
was uniform on account of ds btfing confined mostly to one particular locality, namely, 
Ajanta, tho Buddhist sculptures show a variety of styles due to tho different regions to which 
they belong. Nevertheless the subject-matter remains tho same, the d.fferonco in treatment 
conveying to us tho capacity of sculptors te deal with the same theme in a variety of 
ways without prejudice to its contents as prescribed m tho texts. Thus it is easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the works of one school or locality from those of another school and pi me. The 
devofopment of Buddhist sculpture of North India can bo traced from tho spocimena 
of the Bharhut stupa, through Sanchi and Mathura to the perfect examples of tho art of 
the early Gupta period of about tho 5th century A.D. In the South, however, tho earliest 

specimens are those from Jaggayyapeta and the art, was at its zenith in the 2nd century 
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A.D. as exemplified by tlio beaut’ful bas-reliefs of Arnaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 
There are also excellent publications on those sculptures as well as on the marvellous 
group ot bas-relief of Borobudur of Java. 

Besides those well-known examples of Buddhist sculpture, a number of interesting sculp¬ 
tures have been discovered during the past three or four (h^cadvs in different parts of South 
India such as those occurring in tlie various Buddhist sites in Andhrad(isa and tlie large 
number of riictal imagers of Nagapattinain in tlie Tanjore d'strict. The former group has 
yet to bo studied. Tiie; NagapattinaTn Buddh'st images have Ikv^u studied and })ubIishod 
by the Madras Museum'. A[)art from these, a number of is(*l.itod specirnems of sculpture 
representing mainly th(^ Buddha and a few other Buddhist deit ie,s of great importance to the 
history ot the religion in South India havm b<'. n reported from d fbu-ent. parts of South India. 
Although the siyle of these sculptures is the same as that of the contemporary Hindu and 
Jain sculptures, the ev.istonce of Buddhist icons ranging in date from the 7th to the 17th 
century A.l). in these parts, suggests clearly that thoie wore the full >wers of Buddhism 
hero till two centuries cigm The continuance of the rel'gion hero f ill a late period and 
till Jong after it disapi)eared in tlie North is rather signi/icant in tfie n^Iigious history of 
South Irpdia. It amply bears out the tolerance' of the peoph' towards all faiths. 

Here it may be noted that the reason for the continuance of this religion in South India 
was probably due to the fact that the Buddhists of this region were following the most 
orthodox form of the religion. This hypothesis is sup])orted by the paucity of specimens 
of icons of various di(ities of the Maliayanist jianthoon altliough tluwcj are a number of 
images of the Jhiddha. In view of the orthodoxy of' tJio South Indian Buddliists who did 
not permit any of the excesse:! \ hich characterised the later forms of Buddhism of 
North India, South ludia could accommodate the orthodox form of Buddhism longer. 
The few rare images of Mahayana Jkiddhist doiti('.s tliat occur h(we are not only very 
interesting iconograplocally and from the point of view of art, but also servo as a. nu^asure 
of the popularity of the schools of Buddhism whicli were rcsfionsible for their creation. 
Here it is proposed to notice, in some detail, such of the Buddhist images of South India 
as have not been adc^quately known. Since a great majority of them are images 
of the Buddha greater attention is paid here to the evolution of the Budda image during 
the centuries. 

Earliest representations of the Buddhxi .—Among the numerous specimens of has-relief 
•culpturos, about which so much has been written, arc number of compositions containing 
the figure of the Buddha in a variety of postures and attitude. I'sually in these ])anc]s 
the Buddha figure dominates the other figures of the comjiositiori. Already in these 

* T N Uarnachaiulr a i, N /f/- p ittin im 'tnd ofh r B tddh a* Br mza* m the, Madras Mfisetmi, nulletin of tbo 
CkkTCvmnoxit Museum, Madras, Novr Ssries, Qi3Jidral St^utioa, Vol. VII, No. 1. 
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represenations of the Buddha his various distinguishing features are apparent. They include 
the protuberance on the head, the curly liair, the njark on tJie forehead, tlie drapeiy, the 
halo befiind the head and the padmusava. 

The hair is usually shown in curls except in the case of sonw» Gandharan Buddhas and 
one or two of the Buddhas in the indigenous style, e.g., the Katra Buddha now in the 
Mathura Museum where the hair is shown tied into a top knot in a naturalistic fashion. 
The protuberance on the head of the Buddha which is called by the name of ushnisha is not 
much in evidence in the early examples. The forc'head mark is actually not present 
in the early Buddha figures" from Mathura arul in those of the bas-relief compositions from 
Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda and Goli. The dr.apcrv whiiih is shown with bold lines 
suggesting heavy folds, in the early figures is said to have been due to the influence of 
Gandharan art. Similarly the halo behind the head is also said to be an imitation of 
the the Gandharan halo. These features nev'cr remainecl sl.atic and show interesting 
development in the course of many centuries wh('n the 'Buddha figure was repeatedlr 
made for purposes of worship. 

Another interesting thing to be noted in t he Buddha images is that the representations 
of the Buddha occurring in the compositions are in a variety of postures as required by the 
stoiy depicted by them. We may cite the following bas-reliefs as examples: —(1) the meeting 
of the Buddha with his son Rahula from Amaravati (Fig. 1), (2) the flight of the Buddha 
with Nanda from Nagarjunakonda (Fig. 2) and (3) the Buddha’s visit to Yasodhara from 
Goli (Fig. 3). The figuios of the Buddha in the round however are depicted in a limited 
number of postures, namely, either standing or seated or reclining. Of the standing figures, 
some may show their hands in ahhaya pose and others in vnrada pose. The seated-figures 
of the Buddha are shown in a greater numb(T of postures symbolising the important events 
in his life. There are seated, Buddhas in the bhmparsa mudrn, in the dharmr.mkra mudra, 
and in the dhyana mudra. There are also rare representations of the Buddha in the vyakhyana 
mudra. Besides, there are Buddha figures in ab/inya mudra also. But seated Buddhas in 
mrada mudra have not been found y(d.. As regards the Buddlia figures in the reclining 
posture, there is no variety in it and it re])resents the death of the Buddha. 

All these forms of the Buddha appear to have become well established during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Now that we are concerned with the Buddhist images 
of South India, wo shall confine our at tention to the examples from South India. 

Ijahshana of a Buddha image .—Before proceeding with the study of these, it will be 
useful to know what the canons of sculfiture (SUjki sastras), have to say about the making 
of such images, because it is well known that in India no sculpture, was ever done without 

» A. K. Coomarwwamy, BisUmtof Jwlian ami ImloneMan Art, p. 67 . ~ 
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a written authority behind it. While comparing the written description with actual repre¬ 
sentation and vice versa, the influence of one on the other will become apparent and their 
chronological sequence is easily known. But at the present moment we shall not attempt 
a comparison between a variety of versions of silpa texts or other w orks bearing on Buddha 
images and a comparison of these with the available sj)ecimens. But here we propos(‘ to 
re-examine what has alrea.dy been said by the eminent archaeologist Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao in his article on some Buddha images from Travancore/^ 

“ According to the Brihat Samhita, the Buddha should be represented as described in 
the following verse :— 

iT^ f?: ii 


— Brihal-Samhita, Chap. PrcUima-Lakshanarn, v. 44. 

That is— 

Like the father of the world (Brahma) the Buddha is (shown) seated on the jtadma- 
aana. His hands and feet are marked with lotus (design). Ho is tranquil and has very 
little hair (on the head). 

This description is very simple and most of the seated images of the Buddha may be 
said to answer this verse correctly. The description of the Buddha given in the Manasara 
is fuller. It is as follows :— 


yfe ^ II 

5 ^?R^i ^l^^ i 

JHlWhi II 

mi g wsf* f»^?isirf^ I 

^ ’sftwf .I 

—Chap. 66, BmM}m4alc8}Mna-vidha'iui m. 


S.B—9 


Travancare Archcsological Sefied, Vol. II. Pt. II, pp, 119 ff. 
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That is, 

“Tho image of Buddlia may be sculptured either as standing or seated upon a aimhasana 
or other seats ; wlien shown as seated upon a aimhasana there should be, in addition to 
the kalpaka tree, the pipal (asvattha) tree shown in the sculpture. 

“ The figure of Buddha should be of white colour, with a broad smiling face, the ear- 
holes (which are to bo pierced) hanging, having broad and long eyes, prominent nose, long 
arms, beautiful chest, slightly fatty limbs and a somewhat hanging belly. The image of 
Buddha should have only two eyes and a pair of arms ; ii,s head should possess the uslmiaha 
(the hair on tho scalp) which should be done up in the shape of kirita. In the case of the 
standing image, tho logs must be placed straight. Whether seated or standing, the imago 
must bo clothed in yellow robes.” 

This long quotation may be permitted in view of tho fact that tlio images of the Buddha 
that are described below are all found to bo pcifecf ly in consonance with the description 
given abov(!, except for differences in minor details. It is however to be noted that the 
above passage does not say anything regarding tho various poses of the images. Nor is 
there any mention made of the urm. Except for the mention of the word ushnisha, nothing 
is said about tho manner in which it shoud bo depicted in sculpture or painting. Similarly 
there is nothing siHscific mentioned about the number of clothes and tho manner in which 
they shouhl be worn on the body of tho Buddha although their colour should be yellow. 

As against this specification, wis have images in a variety of postimes, wearing as a 
rule three garments the up})er eloth sometinies covering both the shoulders, with tho mark 
on the forehead well dcifiiu^d, and with the ])rotuberance on the head developing into a 
flame of fire. Perhaps these? should not be taken as differences in practice as against the 
textual description but should be regarded owing to th(?ir invariable presence iei tho imatres 
as having been taken for granted by the authors of the texts. 

We shall now examine the examples of sculfrture of the Buddha and other Buddhist 
deituss that have come to our notice in a chronological order. Such a study of those figures 
has been attempted to some extonl. by Mr. T. N. Ramachandran in his monograph on the 
Nagapattitiam bronzes, already mentioned above. 

Earl)/ Buddha images of South /ndia.—Karliest Buddha images in tho round belonging 
to South India are those from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. They date from about 
200 A.D. Most of them are life-size figures although there are a few small figures like the 
one from Cluntupalli.* The large ones should have been intended for installation in special 
shrines lu-obably called Buddhagharas in the monastic establishments. That they were 

A. K. Coomawwauay, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, Fig. 137. He sava that it ia fmm 
v«t .viiicii is not correct. 
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BO installed has been proved by the existence of such figures in one of the two apsidal struc¬ 
tures that are usually found immediately after the entrance to t he monasteries at Nagarjuna- 
konda. Apart from the small figure and those occurring in the narrative panels mentioned 
above in which the drapery covers both the shoulders in tin; remaining examples, the drapery 
covers only the left shoulder and its folds .are suggested by lines. The heavy lump of cloth 
below the knees is also another ch.aracteristic of these figures, which, .as we sh.all see below 
persists in later examples also. The earliest of these larg(‘-sized standing figures of the 
Buddha may be the larger of the two .Amaravati figures * which are now in tlus Madras 
Museum. About them Dr. Coomaraswamy wrote .as follows : 

“ The statues of Buddha in the round, which may date from the beginning of the .“Ird 
century are m.agnificent and powerful creations, much more nearly of type Anuradhapura 
(Ceylon) than of the Mathura type. The type is severe, l)u‘t t lu! features are full, the body 
is anything but slender and tins expression is at otuic .aristocr.at ic and benign 

Exccj)t for tlunr hands which are missing these image's retaiti ol her features such as 
the drajiery and curly h.au-, nshnisha and urna. They hcl|) us greatly in a comparative 
study of such figures belonging to subseciiKuit times. 1'he sm.aller of the t wo figures is better 
presc'rved and its features arc slightly more prominent than tlnwe of the larger figure. 
Henc(‘ it m.ay belong to a slightly later period. The development of tl)e details of this 
figure is conspicuous in its dra})ery, protuberances o)i the he.ad, the foreheiwl mark and 
the full lips. Anothc'r interesting factor to he noted in these figures is that they wore 
also provided with a halo behind th(^ head. Since it w.as madc^ separatxdy and fixed to 
the heads it has not come down with the figures. But that they had a halo is csisily seen 
from the provision made for it on the b.ack of the heads oft hose Ihiddhas (Fig. 4). 

The torsos of the Buddha images from Nagarjunakonda, one of which is illustrated 
here (Dig. •''>) and from Vidyadhai-apuram (h'ig. 0) are aki)» to t he se<!ond Aniara\'ati 
Buddha. These may tluwcfore ludong to the same period, i.e. about the cmd of tlu^ Ihd 
ccTitury A.D. Unfortunately their heads are missing, making it dillicult for us to state 
definitely anything about the various features of their heads such us the us/misha and 
the urna, the dating of these being based mainly on the common style of workmanship of 
the draperies of these torsos and the second ,4maravat.i figure. There is a sp('cial feature 
noticed in the Nagarjunakonda examples. It is the padmasnna on which t.hty stand. 
This is not seen either in the Anmrav.ati figures or in th(‘ snnall figure from Guntupalli. 

This fact definitely shows that from about the emd of the third century A.D. icono¬ 
graphy of Buddhist images began to assume a significance and importance and it 
became all important in the making of images of the pantheons of the other religions in 
the subsequent periods. Now it is easy to understand the description of the Buddha as 

~ ‘ Ibid., p. 71, Fig*. 13S-1S0. 

S.B—9a 
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padmasanopavishtah (seated on padnutsana) given in the Brihat-Samhita, because by the 
time when the work was written the padmaaana became a distinguishing feature of the 
Buddha as well as Brahma {piteva jagatah, i.e. like the father of the Avorld). The Nagar- 
junakonda figures are also ‘powerful creations’ and their postures, even in their present 
mutilated condition, suggest, unmistakably, the grandeur of their conception. The Vidya- 
dharapuram torso is somewhat slender and more graceful than the others. 

It is necessary now to draw the attentir)ii of readers to a beaiitifnl head of the Buddha, 
also from Vidyadharapiiram (Fig. 7). It has been iiotic('d by us elsewhere Perhaps it 
belongs to the torso from the same jdace noted ahox e. Despite its mutilated condition, 
when we compare this head with the head of the second Amaravati figure, some differences 
are seen between them. In thig head the face is rath(^r (elongated, the lips are very pro¬ 
nounced, the eyes are full, which is accentuated by tlie deep incisions made to demarcate 
the eye-lids, the curls of hair are broad and the cliaracter of the face is serene rather than 
joyous or meditative. In view of the fact that its nose, ears, ttrna and the ushnisha are 
all broken, nothing more can be said about this finely modelled head. Perhaps the ushnisha 
and the urna were also pronounced in this head as much as they are in the second Amaravati 
figure or even more pronounced, as they ought to be, judging from the elongated face and 
the broad curls. If the latter assumption is true, which appears to us very likely, then 
this head should belong to a date later tlian that of the Amaravati figure. It must 
however bo noted that even here the ushnisha could not hav^e been shown otherwise 
than as a mere protuberance. 

Bronze Buddhas frorn Amaravati—Hhi) four bronze Buddha images of which the largest 
and best preserved is shown here (Fig. 8) which have been discovered at Amaravati in 
a very bad condition, have to be taken as belonging to a period not far removed from the 
above images. These have been dealt with in detail in a recent Bulletin of the Madras 
Museum ^ from which the following extract is taken :— 

“ No 77. Buddha (pi. XXII, 4). Height 43*5 cm. Standing. Right hand varada ; no 
marks ; left hand holding one end of his robe which covers the left shoulder leaving the 
right one bare. Uma mark absent. Ushnisha shows protuberance but the curls are 
worn and smooth ; hence not clear. 

‘‘Type and workmanship similar to Buddhavani ^and Buddhapad image now in 
Boston. Like the Boston image dates from the 6th century A.D. 

“No. 78. Buddha (pi. XXII, 2). Height 28*5 cm. Standing. Left foot broken 
and missing. To the right the portion beneath the chest and nearly up to the knee, is 

• A. Aiyappan aad P. R. Srimvasan. Guide to Buddhist AfUiquitiee tn the Madras Museum^ p. 65. 

» T. N. Ramaohandran, Nckgap tUinanh aind other Buddhist images in the Madras OovemmwU Museum 
pp. 50-60 
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broken and missing. Similarly a large part of the back is missing. The image is hollow. 
The Buddha’s right hand is in abhapa without mark and the left hand holds one (uid of his 
upper robe which covers his left shoulder leaving the right one bare. The third civara is 
present. Urna mark absent. The cranial prfhuberanee (iisfniisha) is as in tJufita, 
Buddhapad, Baiton spociimens ; the curls are small globules closely arranged. 

“No. 79. Buddha (pi. XXI I. fig. 3), Height 19 cm. Standing, headless, with loft forearm 
and feet broken. Might hand is held in vi/ithhi/tina nnidra. No nuirk. SangJuiH covers 
the body leaving right shoulder bare and ha.s wave-like lines and folds arranged a-; m Mathura, 
•Amaravati, Gupta and Anuradhapnra scailpture. 

“No. 80. Head of Buddha (jd. XXII. fig. \). Height 9 cm. Prom non ushnisha 
showing the curls in the shape of globules. The eyes and iirtia in the forehead are inlaid 
with gold (clearly later iiitorpolalions). 

“Head remarkably similar to Siiltanganj Gujda Buddha. Dated i5th-tith cemtury 

A.D.” 

According to the above study, the da.h^ of the.se figures is r)th-()th centuries A.D. Since 
no specimens of the art of bronzes bedonging to earlier times have been discovered yet 
in South India, these bronzes are the earliest extent (examples of the art. In t hese images 
may be seen further development of th(' various featunis of the Buddha image. The rishnisha 
has become almost a top-knot, tlu! oirls more prominent, lips thick and full, the face rounded 
and the eyes, at least in one of them set in with silver or gold. ’Phe dra])ery in one of them 
is shown with folds by means of the lines similar to those niet with iJi the stone figures 
noticed above which suggests the continuity of the tradition. In the other imagtNs the 
drapery is without folds and in the style of the Buddha figures in stoire and metal of the 
early Gupta period in North India. This feature at once suggests some sort, of a connec¬ 
tion in this field of activity betw'cen North and South India at that period. As regards 
the protuberance on the heads of these figures, it is still covered with hair and has not 
developed beyond that stage. In these metal images, the halo is conspicuous by its absence. 
Though the purpose of these images is not clear y('t i may be conjectured 
that they wore in all probability intended for private worship by the most important 
abbot of the vihara of the place, a necessity which might have arisen owing to a variety 
of reasons such as the development of hhakh movement aTiiongst the Buddhists and the vast 
population of Buddhist monks of that place. The making of mei,al image • for purposes 
of worship at that time shows unmistakably the groat poj)ularity of the religion amongst 
the people. Though the rulers of the time namely the Salankayanas, were themselves 
Hindus, they were obviously tolerating the Buddhists as well as the Jains. This state of 
affairs, in rehgious matters, continued unbroken for a long time afterwards. 
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An interesting Buddha image from Kanchipuram .—Usually all public? and cultural 
activifio centre round important towns and cities. It has been so in all countries and 
at all time . The various faitlis of the people have also had the japitals of kingdoms as 
their chief cent es. Consequently the vestiges of those faiths are found in large numbers 
in those capitals. Numerous instances may be cited to prove this, o.g., Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa, Pataliputra and Mathura, Amaravati and Nagarjuiiakonda, Tanjore and 
Trivandrum. Kanchipuram belongs to this class of cities. It is well known that tliis city 
has boon fiimous throughout the history of South India Though it has been a seat of Hindu 
culture from a remote jwiod, Buddhism and Jainism also had had their seats here. From 
the Tamil Sangam works like the of about the 2nd century A.D., it is known 

that there were Buddhist establishments such as viharas hero. But actual remains of these 
very early monuments have not cornc? down (o us. During the subsequent periods also 
Buddhism was thriving here. This is known frorn the writings of Hsuan-Tsang who toiu’ed 
India in the first half of the 7th c-cuitury A.D. Of Kanchi and its Buddhist establishments 
ho wrote : “ llie region had a rich fertile soil ; it ahoimded in fruits and flowers and yielded 
precious substai»ces. The people wc're conragc'ous, f])oro!ighly trustworthy and public- 
spirited, and they esteemed great learning ; in thc^ir wTitton and spoken language they 
differed from ‘ Mid-IndiaThere vwe more than UK) Buddhist monasteries with above 
10,000 Brethren, all of the Sthavira scjliool. The T)eva temples were 80, and the majority 
belonged to the Digamharas. Tin’s country had been frequently visited by the Buddha, 
and King Asoka had erected toj)os at the? various spots wheie the Buddha had preached 
and admitted members into his order. The capital (Kanchi]>uram, of the Ta-lo-pi-tu 
or Dravida ciountry) was the birth place o the Dhannapala Pisa, who was the eldest son of 
the high official of the city .... Not fxr from the south of the capital was a large mona¬ 
stery which Avas a rendezvous for the most eminent men of the country. It had an Asoka 
tofKA above 100 feet high, where the Buddha had once defeated d'irthakas by preaching, 
and had nwived many into his communion. Near it were traces of a sitting-place and 
exercise walk of the four Past-Buddhas.' 

Although no Buddhist vestiges dating from the time of Asoka or belonging to the period 
ending with about the 6th century A. D. has bexm found at Kanchipuram, a number of images 
of the Buddha ranging in date from about the 7th century to the 14th century A.D. have 
been discovered here. They testify to the statement of the gr(?at Chinese traveller. 
Of all the Buddhist images oik^ is very interesting and is illustrated here (Fig*. 9). 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao, the discoverer of this image ® considers it the ‘‘ most remarka¬ 
ble ** of the Buddhist figures he discovered at Kanchi in 1915 ; and his estimate is quite 
correct. Ho discovered it in the innermost prakara of the present Kamakshi Amman 

•T. A. G. Rao, in bi» artiole OD BottdrfA/j Vestiges in Kanchipura in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 44, p. 127 
quoting from W'atit<ir*a Transiations, Vol, II, p. 226. * 
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temple at Kanchi. It has sinco been removed to the Government Museum, Madras where 
it adorns the Buddhist sculpture gallery. Mr. Ran says : ‘‘ The total height of the image 
is 7' 10^. Its two hands are broken ; wherefore it is not possible to state definitely what, they 
carried ; i)resumably the right hand was held in the nhhaya pose and the left carried an alms- 
bowl. The nose is much worn ; otherwise the imag^) is in an excellent state of preservation. 
The long flowing robes descending froni the left iiand and the Iblds of the same over the 
right thigh are exquisitely worked . 

That it is an early figmx^ is apparent from tiio styhi of it s workrnansliii) which is similar 
in all respects to that of Buddlia imagcvs dealt with above e\(^ept for the siz(? of this figure 
which, as stated above, is over life-size. lJnfortunat()ly it has suffered much ; but never- 
theless it will never fail to impniss any oik* by the grandeur of its conception and the boldness 
of its (‘xecutioii. It may lie easily imagined that wlien ii was intact and under workship 
in its own temple its sight would have be(^u awe-ins])iring, just as the huge linga in the 
Brihadisvara temple at 'J’anjore is now. 

Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Jtao has not assign(\d it to any period. From a c;om])arison of the 
featums of this magnificent iigunMvitli those of the bronze torso li'om Amaravati, it becomes 
evident that this is later t han that wJiich has been assigned to about the t>( h cent ury A.D. 
But the oval face, broad '^yo^ and wide curls o’ hair remind us of its alii nit y, although distant 
to the h(^ad from Vidyadharapiiram noted above. This j>r()V(^s i\\e hoet that traditions 
of art liave a tendency to continue unbroken in the South, 'fhongh its features tims remind 
us of more anci<mt works, yet its stylo is quite akin to that o*’ the. scul])tures of the (iarly 
Pallavai times. Such feature*, of this figure as massiveiKiss and holdiHJSs and the design of 
drapery are all done moi'e or less in lie same ma-iuKK* in wliich tiioy are found t^xocut/od 
especially in the huge Vishnu figures of about the 7th-Sth cenluries. Jleaice it w ill not bo 
wide off the mark ii this figure is attributed to the hogiunhig of the 7th e(mtury A. I). The 
conditions of the various religious sects at Kanc]ii[)ura.m during t his ]KU'iod can known 
from a variety of litc^rary works of Tamilnad of which tin* Kanchi ruler KiniViMaiiendra- 
varman I's Mattavilasaprahamria takes the first place. Thougli this small diama s]X)aks 
of Buddhism in an ironical way, it proves beyond duidit tlie fach that thero w('r<' Buddhists 
at Kanchipuram having their own temples. The circumstanc^e that this figure was, as 
has been mentioned above, discovered in the ijuux’most prak trci of the Kainakshi temple 
in the town raises the question whethcT originally this temple was dedicated to this Buddha 
itself. Perhaps there was a Buddhist tempk) lieix? dating from a period earlier than 
600 A,I). There was probably more Buddhist tem])le.s lik(^ this in the neiglihourhood. 
That there was definitely one in the vicinity of Ekarnres\ara temple lis proved by tht 
existence of a number of Buddhist images there. They are on stylistic grounds, to be dated, 
to later periods, and are, therefore, dealt with in the proper chronological context below. 
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If this dating of the sculpture is accepted then the statement of Hsuan-Tsang given 
above does not seem to be exaggerated. Moreover this figure has to be considered then 
as the earliest known example of Buddhist sculpture of Tamilnad, as more ancient examples 
have not. boon mot with so far. The importance of this figure is therefore manifold, namely, 
that it is a fine specimen of the art of sculpture of the early Pallava period ; it is a 
landmark in the history of Buddhism in Tamilnad and it presupposes the existence of a 
very important and probably a big Buddhist temple dating from before 600 A.D. in the 
heart of Kanchipuram. 

It is to bo noted that even though the ushnitha of this figure is much worn, it is clear 
from what remains that it was done in the same old fashion of a protuberance covered with 
curls of hair. It does not appear to have had a halo unlike the images from Amaravati. 

Buddha images from near Trivandrum.—Marudurhulangarai Buddha. —Here it is 
necessary to examine the beautiful seated Buddha from the village in the Karunagappalli 
taluk of the Quilon division of the former Travancore State. It is illustrated in 
Plate III of the Travancore Archaeological Scries, Vol. II, Part II. The author Mr. T. A. G. 
Rao does not describe the figure fully. Nor has lie assigned it to any particular jHjriod. 

The imago is in the dhyana mudra but the pedestal, which should have been padmasana 
is ost. As in the case of the Kanchipuram stamling Buddha noted above, here also, the 
drapery is shown with lines suggesting the folds. The face is round and its other features 
also bear a distinctive affinity to the Kanchi Buddha. There is also a family resemblance 
bet ween this figure and the seated figure from Anuradhapura (Ceylon) illustrated as Pig. 295 
by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. He describes it as ' in a severe and grand style related 
to that of the Amaravati images®”. He is inclined to a sign this “ well-known ” seated 
Buddha from Anuradhapura to the fourth century A.I). with a query Although this 
date may bo too early, it should belong to a date not later than 600 A.D. 

Now if we compare the Travancore seated figtire with the Anuradhapura figure they are 
found to agree in several details such as drapery, ushnisha, posture and facial expression. 
Particularly noteworthy is the protuberance on the head which is simple in this figure 
while it assumes more developed form in images of later times from this area itself, which 
are noticed below. Secondly the three garments prominently seen in the later examples 
are only faintly soon in this as they are in the Anuradliapura figure. For these reasons 
the image from Travancore may be assigned to the 7th-8th century A.D. if not earlier. 
When there is this concrete evidence of an early Buddha image, there can be little doubt 
as to the existence of Buddhism in this comer of India from still earlier times. This fact. 

• A. K. Ckramaraawamy, ibid., p. 161. 

Ibid., p. 260, desoriptioa of Plate XCVUI. 
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goes to Hup|K)rt tho theory of the existonce of a lloiir shiiig JJiichlhiBt temple called Sn 
Mulav.'isarn wlech relernnl to in the insi;.ri[>tion on an inia^m of Lokowvara (dated 
mm 2nd century A.D.) di covered in (huidiuira hy Mr. A, Fouchor 

Kanmiarh Btf/Jrlha. This is another tiirure iilui?trated in Plato 1, Fig. I by Mr. T. A. G. 
Kao in (lie aaino iooriial. Mr. iJao aays about thi.s : This is so w<^II known to the Travan- 
oorearis as tlie Kuttau of village^ (»f Farumadi. J>y tho side of tlio public canal to the 
west of the Kaniapurain ternj>lo, near Karutnadi, ihon^ is the image of Kuttau made of 
black stone. Its Jeit liand i.s l;rokeii an<] h»sl. Local tradition Srays that it was one of the 
many minor deities .sent out rorn (hhoiiira’ nur for the d(\stru(^tion of l)(‘vaiiarayana the 
B ahinana k iig of Amhaiapuzhai c.nd tbar. the pre^dding deny of Kainapuiain caught Iiold 
of one of tlioin and p(‘t rilled arid ii.X'Cd ]i;!;i Ani>lh(r stoiv regard if this image is 

that wluai Vi.viinnihgai<» Svarniyar \vi's pas.'dng along, a Pulaiyan (the low-e;ust /0 man) 
pollutofl him by approacliing liim and the sagft, in anger, i.s .saifl to li.iv'c (nin^e^I Inin tr) become 
a stone”. Mr. Kao says fmtlier iliat it is a Lauddha image which “is pa bait from tJic 
ushnisha and ihv jva!a on its head and traces of llie upper cloth passing over the chest. 
Jt i's almost ilireo icet in Itc'glit and is sealed in t he yoi/amna posture. 

From th's long quotathiu Ave are able to know tlur iin])ortance and popularity wliich 
this figure cnjoyoci once. Alilioi:gh the illustration i.^t not quite clear, tlu^ general tenor 
of workmanship of this is tnon* developed than that of the Manidurkuhiugarai figure. 
On tho basis of st yle thih iias to b(? ass gncd to a later (bib*', i.e., about llie end of the 8th 
ctm ury ,A.T ). The well-ronned amis, 1 beaut fully Tnodellerl torso and the fine features 
of the face of this figure are in sup port of this dating ui they are all characteri.siie features 
of the later Fallat a seulpture.s. 

A digression here rege.rding tho ])e(v.»mes neco.s-»'y. Mr* A. G. Rao ha^ 

mentioned that the imago has uyknish mcl jralu as note<l above, wb’ch means that they 
aro dilleroiit. No doulit, iisJniislui nutans ac(*ord:ng to tho lexicon llie liair on the scalp, 
a turban, the coping stone, etc. Ibittli}’! meaning should Ix^appl od only lo oMior figures 
and structures but, not to tlie lUiddlia figure.s. For, the word has also a spf>c;‘al inojining 
namely a cliaracUaustic mark of the Buddha. »S,nce tho prfftuboranoo on the head of the 
Buddha was a special feature of his, vshnisha lias boon uniformly taken, in tbo.so figures, to 
moan this protuberance. Of course' this same protuberance dcvclojis into n. jvala (flame 
of tire) in tho figures of later times owing to tho influence of tho later day Buddhist schools 
as will be shown below. But the refonuico to tishn shu in tlio passage from tho 3/ana6*ara 
quoted above put in tho phrase ^ ushnishojjvala mandikam may m<*an only that tho 
head is glorious with the ushnisha and the translation of the pa sage by Mr. Rao does not 

A. Oopinutha R u». 'fA s Vol. <1, C . II, 117. wlierd itf^rouco i» givea to A. Foucber> 

L*leono ftaphi^ Buddhique, Pt 1, p. 105, Pi. IV, Xo. 5. 

See p, 65 above. 
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my Anythin? about the jmla on the head. It may therefore be taken that the tw n term 
ushnisha and jvila which Mr. Rao uses throughout in describing the Buddha images, as 
not r‘fjiring to two indepcndant detai's. Beiides, the figure in question does sot at 
all show any jvala on the head but has only a protuberance. 

The other three figures. —There are throe more images of the Buddha from Trivandrum 
noticed by Mr. Rao 'Of these the third one is headless. But its other features suggest 
that its face and head should have been similar to those o’ the other two figures. All 
these three are in a style which is definitely more developed than that of the Karumadl 
figure. This is apparent in the ushnisha its-elf. It is not shown as a simple protuberance 
but appears to have boon added to the original protuberance. This feature is quite clear in 
the second figure. It must, however, be noted that this feature as seen in these figures, 
is definitely on the way to become a jvala, but has not yet become one. In view of their 
developed features those figures should bo later than the Karumadi figure and may bo 
assigned to ea ly ninth century A.D. Their present order itself may be taken as the 
ohrono ogical order amongst themselves. 

Mahayana Buddhist images from Amaravati. —Before continuing our notice of these 
Buddhist sculptures in the far south, it is necessary to reler to three remarkable granite 
aoulptures from Amaravati consiting of a Buddha and two dilforont Avalokiteavaras. For, 
their stylo and workmanship are such as to date them betwtfcn 800 and 000 A.D. 

Buddha, height 2' 6' (Fig. 10), It is carved in alto-relievo and is fairly well preserved. 
The original block of stone is rounded at top which serves effoctivcly the purpose of a praiha 
(aureole) for the figure. The bottom portion of the slab i i fashioned like a padmasan 
on which the Buddha is seated in the bhumisparsa mudra (earth touching posture) which ia 
suggested by the right hand of the figure being shown pointing down while the left hand la 
placed palm upwards on the lap on which the solos o' the feet are brought together. There 
should have been the trichivara (the three pieces of cloth) on the figure but owing to weather¬ 
ing the drapery is not now soon. The remnant i of it now visible suggest clearly that the 
workmanship of the cloth was not done in the s ylo of the Amaravati and Kanchipuram 
soulptupcs where the lines predominate, but was done in the stylo of the biggest bronze 
Buddha imago from Amaravati where the cloth is shown without any linos to suggest folds 
and so displayed in the body as to chng to it. In this feature will be found the deviation 
from the ancient tradition and which became the norm in the images of this class produced 
in the subsequent periods. There is the trivali, one of the mahapurusha lakshanas, on the 
nook. The ear-lobe is as usual extended. The face is lound and the eyes are nearly 
dosed. Unfortunately the nose is worn out marring the beauty of the figure. The uma 


A, A, G* Bao, Pi. Pig. 1 ftful PKllf Pigs* 1 Aud 2. 
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ttiark on the forehead is a"so not now present as it has been erased. As in the sculptures 
noticed above, hero too, the curls are broad and they cover the ushnisha which has reached 
in this figure a stage whore it is a* its maximiim height. This s ago paved the way for 
transfoming the simple protuberance into a beautiful flame of fire. The top of the 
ushnisha is done almost in the round and hence there is the illusion that it goes beyond 
the top curve of the block. Boliind the head m carved a simple but beautiful oval 
halo. The limbs and the body are somewhat plump but the modelling is nevertheless 
perfect and proportionate. The fac’al f atiires suggest a rar ? attitude of contemplation. 
The following are the notewoTthy f atuies of th s line Buddha imago ; {a) The padmasana 
which, as has been mentioned above, was adopted as the pedestal for the standing 
Buddhas also, from early times, (b) The ushinsha is neither in the ancient stylo nor has it 
boon transformed into a flame ; honoe its evidence for dating is of a clinching nature 
suggesting a date of about the 8th-9th centuries A.D. for the image. For, it may 
be argued with sufficient reason that the introduction of flrane in the place of the simple 
protuberance on ihe head of the figure was probab’y due to the great influence exerted 
by the Yogacara school of Buddhist philosophy. The absence of this f aturo from this 
figure and the presence of it in scu’pturas dating from a later pedod suggest that at that 
time this school of philosophy did not have any following in the Krishna valley. 

Simhanaia Avalokitesvara, height 3' (Fig. 11).—It is also carved in high relief out of a slab 
of which t he top is rounded. The figure is soaked in the maharajalila pose on couchant lion 
which, with its face turned upwards and its tail brought botweon the hind logs, is shown 
on padmd^ana. The right leg is firmly placed on the back of the lion in a slanting position 
and on the knee of this leg n)3t. lyhe light a m the hand being shown in the chin-mttdra. 
The leli leg is bent and placed across and its sole is shown facing front in a graceful manner. 
The loft arm holds the stalk of a lotus and is p'ae^d on a ’a-like figure which is again 
supported on a doub’o-!o us. Below this is eon the continuation of the stalk with a 
siballer stalk bearing a bud. Tht? bigger stalk hold in tho hand goes uj) and branches off 
into three at its end, tho central branch showing tho full-blown flower and the other two 
bearing a bud each. Above the central flower is shown a sword, a congmsanco of the deity. 

The lion, which is tho cliaracteristic of the deity is provided with a cloth on its back for 
the figure to sit on and is decorated with a string of bolls at ts hind part. Tho exprossoin 
in the face of the lion is not at all terrifying but is ono of utter helplessness and submission^ 
a state to which even the wildest of tho w Id animals are brought down when they subserve 
divinities. Tho maimer of execution of its mouth is highly suggestive of the fact that the 
lion is not merely helpless but it a\so roa s ve y mildly as we would see the lions of anj 
eirous company roaring when they are under the control of their master. 

S.B.— 10a 
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On the right of the figure is shown a trident the stem of which is entwined by a serpent. 
Wm; prongs of the weapon are in the style of similar tridents found in the eraly Chalukyon 
BOul])tures of Badami as well as in .some of the early Pallava sculptures, a feature which ie 
also indicative of tlie ago of the tigun*. 

Ooming to the figure profjer, heie also the lower ganneut lioos not have Juiy linos and it 
olost'ly cl ngs to tlio leg.s. ThertA is shown a wai.st-band or f.he uttariya (upper garment) 
itself wound round the waist with a beiiutilii! bow arrangement in the middle in tho place 
whore in tho .stnilpturos of South India of later time.s ti kirt rnnhha will be .soon. Tlie body 
of tho figuro is bare. There is also tho tnvaV on Mm n(«;k.. Tbme is no ca- ornament. 
Tho iaoo is round and its features i)art ly <*brteriit(id l)y Ihe v.i aihering of tint nose, chin and 
fopohoad. On the head is a high jafamahifa which i.s I»f;autilie<l by the display of the 
curls o{jcU(is on oithot side of tho nuikuUi. Soin'". jiufrw are also bown falling on the shouldors 
as i.s usually met with in sculptures of the early Pallava and ear ly (.'hahikyan [teriods. On 
the front oi\\iv-, jutaniakuta slioidd have Ikhui shown a miniature ligu i e of the Dhyarii Buddha 
Amifabha which cannot however be matle out here owing to the fact tbat this portion has 
-alstt sufferod weathering. 

This figure is also plump but it is beautifully tnodclItHi. Its simplicity adds u> ito 
beauty. 'J’horc is however a vast difference in exjjn'srion betwcon this figire and the 
Buddha image described above. Here tho posture tuid facial features are suggestive of 
majesty coupled with great determinatioii rather thiui spiritua' contttmplation. This 
highly self-confidout posture of tho figure becomes somew bat iVighttming by the presence of 
the lion, the tridoat and tho jatan, 

hrom the above moationed details, it m clear (rnmjgh ihat tlii.s figure reproseatw 
Sinihananda. Here it is worthwhile to quote in full the de.scription of this figiu'o by 
Mr. B. Bhat aeharyya, the great authority on Buddhist leonograpby. 

FourSadhanaa also are devoted to the worship of Hlrnhanada, who is regarded by the 
Mahayauists as the curor of all diseascss. Ho is one of the most popular forms of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara and his images are b^' no means rare in India. At Patau 
in Nepal, all the more important viharas have two images of Simhanada, (hither in stone or 
bronze, on either side of the staircase leading to the sanctum. He apjxiars in many forms 
with very slight diflcreiices. The four Sadhaiuis alike doseribe him as follows : - 

— Sadhanaf/iala. A-35, 0-23, N-25. 

“ The worshipper should oonotMve himself as Simhanada Lokesvara of white comr 
plexion, with three eyes, with the crown of chignon having no ornaments, clad in tiger-skin, 
mounted on a lion in tho attitude o. princely ease, seated and glowitig lik »the moon. To his 
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right is the wliite trident entvvinrd by a whiu^ serpant : to his loft- is the lotns bowl full of 
(.agrtkut flowers. From In^ ]ci\ hand rises the (white) lotus on which is the fit^ry (\vhit(^) 

sword. 

Generally, in the of Himhatiada, the bowl of llowors is absent and in vory 

TMce cfisos the trident also. Somoiimos tlie trident is lie’d in hi; right haiid. The pose in 
which he aits is here called liio Maharayilila jkjso, which is anotlic: name for the Ardhapar- 
yaniu’attitude ; but, in some represontat itun, 1 m* may sit ri J\in/auI'a iitiU ndo also, or is 
even found in a standiiig <attitiido. 'fhe lion, which is found in ahimst all iTn’ig.\s, may 
also be absent in bronzes. 'J'lie fact that Si/nhanada wears no ornriniouts is ver^^ iinjjortant 
because this d;sti:tgiid)(?s Him fn m some of Mie va i t i< s of .Ma nju.^ri. 'fh ‘ arl istic speci¬ 
men o'^Simhana la discovered at Mahoba and described by Mr. K. N. D'kshit carries a rosary 
in h's right hand. Non > of the Sadhana-’ in tlu^ Sadhanainala roA^rs to the rosary, but some 
of the Tibetan s|^)cci mens have it.’* 

From the above wo know not. only the icono vi-ipbic del ails of Siuibinada but also the 
vai'ioty of ways in which he is represonletl. The Ainaravati Siinlian ula. w ith which we 
iin^ oonoe^riiod hero is perfo.clb' in accord with the Sidhana quoterl above. For irksta-nc, ’. 
it hits no ornainonth and llie tlow er vase is ])resont. It docs noi ba\o a y ijnopfivUa cith jic 
The images ** illustrated by TUial tacharyya have either a k intfii and yfr jnojKimta (»r at least 
axi yajmpavita which are not m jntioneJ in the Suihana. 'fho fam >iH M ihob i lii^uro has 
in addition a rosary in its right hand, w'hieh as noted above, is alsfv not me iit ioDM'l in th(r 
Sadhanas. But this is also absent from the Amaravnvti figure. 

From this it will bo evident tliat the Amaravati flgiiro is not only an exciuisiUi specimon 
of sculpture of about the 9th century A.T>, but is a rare representation correct ly answering 
the sadhana relating to Sirahanada. Can tlii.s strict adlioronco to tlio Sadhana suggest 
anything ? We may not be far wTong if wo say that tlii.s ropres^'utation is one of the few 
earliest of its class, made just at the time when Vajrayauism b(\g:in to be ]>opular not only 
in North India but also in the South. 

Now if wo compare this figure with tlio Mihoba figure, ibo diff*rorices b^otwoen thorn 
would become apparent, which are probably duo to the ddfereriai in ag i between them. 
The Mahoba figure being nearly two centuries Iat(?r than th:> Atuiimv iti one, it is compara¬ 
tively more ornate. This feature couple 1 with tlie di.vawi:*! Io>koftIie figure does 
not compare favourably with the simplicity of workmanship and the truly inajostic posture 
(tnaharajalila) of the Amaravati figure. 

Manjughosha, height 3* (Fig. 12).—This figure too is carved in high relief in a slab of 
granite. Its top is rounded. As in the case of the Budlha figure of this group, here ia 

n. Indian Buddhist leantgruphy,pp, SU, SO. 

Pl.XXft <ko. 
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nl fA present an elliptical halo behind the head of the fi^pire. It is seated on padmisams 
in the mkhdaana posture in which the right leg hangs down while the left is bent and placed 
on the pedestal. To show that the right foot rests on a lotus flower the sculptor adopted 
the clever method of carving a lotus behind the toes of right foot. This design had not 
only releived the otherwise bald pedastal but also added to the artistic excellence of the 
entire piece. This fact proves also the mastery of the sculptor in his profession, which 
becomes all the more striking when we look at the figure of Simhanada, described phove, 
which is also in all probability a work by the same hand. In the latter there was no problem 
of lacking the pedestal because the pedestal has necessarily to be carved into the lion, the 
vehicle of Simhanada. 

The figure wears a karandamakuta. On it is found a Buddha figure in the bhusparsa 
attituted representing the Dhyani Buddha Akshobhya. In the ears are rcUnakundalaa. 
A broad necklace and a garland of pearl {rmktahara) adorn the neck. An ornament is 
also found on each shoulder, besides, the curly hair falling on it. Armlets and bangles 
are soon. A w^aist-band suggested by the designs on it to be gem-set, goes round the 
waist. The lower garment is shown in folds end its one end is shown in a lump at the 
centre. The right hand of the figure is in chin mvdra, which may be taken to be an alters 
native for the vyakhyana mndra. The loft hand which holds the stalk of a flower, 
probably a lily, is placed on the left knee. 

As in the previous two figures, the face of this figure is also nearly round. In spite 
of the fact that it has also suffered some amount of weathering, its features are fairly clear. 
Apparently the expression of the face is serene and it is quite in keeping with the chin- 
mndra. Like the other two figures this is also another beautiful specimen. 

As regards its identification, the above mentioned details go to show that it probably 
represents Manjughosha a variety ofManju>;ri, emanating from the Dhyini Buddha 
Akshobhya. Mr. Bhattacharyya has the following to say about this deity:— 

“ Ho has golden ccmploxion, rides the lion and is decked in all sorts of ornaments. 
He is two-armed and displays the vyakhyana mudra, and to his loft rises the lotus. He 
is Bometimos accompanied by Yamari in the left and Sudhanakumara in the right. The 
Hhyana as given in one of the S uilianas is given below:— 

.. . g: » 

— SadhanamaJa, A-56~7, N-43, 0-43. 

*• The worshipper should meditate in himself the form of Manjughosha who is seated 
on the lion ; whose colour is golden yellow; who is decked in all ornaments ; whose hands 
are engaged in forming the Vyakhyana Mudra ; who has the Uthpala in his left side and 
bears the image of Akshobhya on the crown. To his right Sudhanakumara and to the left 
Vamauiaka should be conceived, • • , 
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Some of the Sadhanas mention that he should sit in Lalitasana on the back of a 
lion while others are silent about the particular pose ** ^ 

The image in question answers the details of the Sadhatia except for a few features, 
namely, the attendant figures and the vehicle which are probably omitted. If the chin mudra 
of this figuix) can bo said to stand for vyakhyana mudra as required by the sadhana and 
the boqiiet of flowers on the left side can bo said to ropresont the utp ih of the sadhana, 
then the image may be taken to be a roprosontation of M injughosha. If tlie sculptor who 
made the Simhanada was the same who made this also, as wo have presumed above, then 
it is difficult to explain why he should deviate from the dhyana in carving the latter figure 
whereas he had adhered scrupulously to the dhyana whilo carving the former. Anyway as no 
other identification seems plausible at present, the imago may be tentatively identified as 
Manjughosha. 

Buddhist imagts from Tamilnad — Mday^ur Maitreya. —A beautiful copper-gilt Buddhist 
figure (Fig. 13), was discovered in the village of Melayur in the Shi^^ali taluk of the Tanjoro 
district. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran has identified this as a figure representing Maitreya. 
His description of the figure is as follows 

** No. 56. (pi. XVIII, figs. 2 & 3). Height with pedestal 39 5 cm ; udtJumt 35 cm. 
Found as treasure-trove in Melayur village, Shiyali taluk, Tanjoro district on 29th April 
1927. Gold-plated figure popularly called ‘ copper-gilt \ Standing erect on a circular 
padmasana, the front part of which is cut with socket on its inside suggesting that this 
image was fixed un the top of a prabha belonging to some other bigger and central 
image during procession. This must have formed part of a group of processional 
images. Right hand broken, but showing varada ; left hand broken. Face round 
reminding us of Javanese type, f/ma mark is seen (pi. XXX, 21). Karandamakuta low 
and rising in tiers, with stupa in front and other decorative designs on its resembling 
Javanese designs, makara-kundalas in tho oars, hair behind arranged wig-like, 
siraacakra, a broad necklace with pendents as in images from Java and Nalanda, waist 
girdle, a garland like yajnopavita thrown over the right arm as in Pallava sculptures 
a long strand like ornament thrown yajnopavita-^he extending up to tho feet, a thick 
undergarment with lines, tassels, loops ad securing strings arranged in elegant knots, a belt 
with clasp showing a flower in the place of the usual simhamukha are some of tho interest- 
ing details in this image warranting an earlier age for it and an easy comparison with the 
Javanese of Sailondra times, and Nalanda and Kurkihar typos of the 9th century A.D. 
The stupa design on the makuta makes its identity as Maitreya certain. The image 
resembles two images, one from Nalanda bearing D.G.A.’s album No. 3355 and the other 
from Kurkihar beanng D.O.A.’s album No. 3789, and would appear to belong to the 
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0th century AJX This calls for inteiiHivo study of Buddhism in South India which would 
yield ex(xukmt whuHs, The find of ilfs iumfrc at MnUn iir near Tiruval*, the place of 
Tinmiangai Alvar in th(» Sliiyali taluk, which is ahout- 30 miles from Nagapattinam along 
the Boa coast*. Stand-^ for tho popularity of fhKl(lh\sm out'^dc Nagapattinarn and ahows 
that there vv( r<' votaries of th(> Ihiddha cvani furMior nort h as tlicrc wore furthor wr^t (sec 
above ]>]). 10-1^').” 

As M/ . liaanachanviran says,this /iguro is not <»Mly a ni ign’ticont oxamf)!*) of tho art oi 
bronzes of South India but also probrddy tho of all the Biicldliist bronzes of 

Taniilnncl s«5 iar known. Mr. .barnachandran assigns this to tla^ 9tii cctuuiry AD., i.f. 

lato Tailava jxa’od. Wo iiniy Ihoi'ofon' tak^ ihr dat(‘of tins figure as not later than 
8r>0 A.D. but* ihc*n' j;r<ib.ab!y as. abcut^Siii) A.l>. It v. ill no\^ ho soon (hiit* tin's Ma-droya figure 
jg coiit ropoi'iuy with tlie graniti' figures Arnas.i'va.jl Tliat both in Aiullirado.sa and in 

Tamllnati tijo ( ailo-.t oxanijMS’s ot images oi ^ r/ioro dovoiopod Mahayana Bjdih'sm are 
tlioso which dale only iVoin ahoul tho end ol 8th century shovvs clearly that the 
iidiiaiuo oC t]).s forui <»f Buddhism was not strong before that date. It is to bo noted 
that (his was the pc.iod when South liulia, ihiclu ling to some extent Aiidhradesa 
was witir.sssiiig the spread of tho powder of the Rashtrakutas who sup Tstjdod tho Badami 
ClalLk} as. As sc 1110 of llio features of the Mola^mr Maitrc^ya such as tho ipijnopavita 

passing over tlio aims are said to bo due to tlu^ influonco of the tradition'! of tho early 

Chalukyan art, w hich w'ore introduced into the countries wherever the Rishtrakuta power 
extemdod, the ck^vclo[K^d form of Ihiddliism according to which worship w^as to he off >r(^d to 
innunicrahle gods and goddosst^s of Buddhism, might have been tran^portt^d into South 
India and Andliraclesa tiirough tlio Rashtrakuta agency. Anyway this figure is yet another 
landmark in the history of BudJliism as it ^s also a landmark in tho h.stoiy of brojize 
gilding in South India- M )re >v/r in this iigure may bo n).i.'od not only tlie vaiious 
details of a ruli-flodg d icon but ah > bea itif lly w^Jrkod on;a n:mts and garments that 
are cha acU risti.j of sLJulptures of the la e Pall u a period. Mr. R ira ichandra’i has al;o 
suggO'i.c.d that tl\is ligure might liavo fonneld o:io of tho group of figures whiou Wore 
used for taking out in j^rocea-ion on lo.aivo occasion. 

Earliest bronze BuddJui with jva'a on its head, from Nagapattinarn,—Of the three 

hundred and ockl Buddhist bronzes cl.scovorod at Nagapattinarn a majority aix) images 

of the Buddiia. Amongst t he Buddluis th(*re are only a few dating from the early Chola 

period. But the imago of standing Buddha (Fig. 14) which is the largest and mo.st beautiful 

of all is iconographically a rare spocimon. Mr, Ramachandraa describes it as follows :_ 

“No. 24. {pL V, No, 1) Height with pedestal 89 cm. ; without pedestal 80 cm. 

Kanayakhira Sfreef, Nagapattinarn, in 1934.—Standing on a circular padmasana (a real 

Fur di^trtils rt^j.r*ling tho discoveiy, oto,, m T. N. Hamaohandran, J^agttpatiinam and oUter Ji\ 
Mmrms in the Madras Mussum, 
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padma). Typo similar to Amaravati, (roli and Snrimth IhiddJuis. hong robo thrown ov'or 
the body leaving the right chest and arm bare, iliglit hand ahhaya ; left laiseci up in an 
attempt to liold the robe and both witliout any palm mark. lingers delicate and 

slender (jalauguU) suggesting smo(^tliiiess at once genth^ and sootJaming Face oval with 
nose, lips, chin, eyes, foreia^ad and ears strictly proportionate. Ear lobt*s slightly elongated 
more to indicate tlie convention tJiaii to subscribe to it and l}oIt*s not bored. Forehcuid 
clean without any urna mark as is tJui eas(^ with <^arn(a’ images, flail* in si.x rows of curls 
surmounted by a small llame-like ushnisha w hose tiny aj)|>earan(H^ on the head is more to 
indicate the idea of gnosis (jnana) than th<^ idea that tluv imagt^ was iiitliaauaul by the 
convention. 

“ Tho 'pculnuisana has four h()le.s inttmded to secure the image to a basic stand wdiilo 
the image is carried in procession. The huge 8iz(^ of the images and the lioles suggest (hat 
the image was one that was used as an utsava vigraha by thci Buddhists at Nagapattinam. 

“May bo taken as the earliest, jwobably Idtli century A.l>. in point of time.’’ 

From tlie above it is clear that tJiis image is of t he early (.tiola |j<u’iod, and this may 
be dated to about 000 A.I). ft has been somowliat inlliKUKjed by traditions of art of the 
Far Eastorn countries. Above all tlie most remarkable ieature of this image is its 
ushnisha which is now comjiletely transformed into ajvala. 

A wan'd or two about this new development may be necessary liere. All along ( he 
ushnisha was a simple protuberance on the head. Here in this figure >vo sex^ for the first 
time a small, beautiful, throe-tongued llame of tire in its place. Jt is wxOl known that in 
the history of Mahayana Buddhism tliere ar<i three or four imjiortam- stages of developiiKwil.. 
The introduction of tlu^ [pga system was one of the stages w hich (kites from abou( 500 A. D. 
Although the discipline of the Yoga philosophy w^as a-c,ce])t(Hl as a siiw ijKa non by (luu^arly 
Yogacarins, it w*as vigorously followed only by the founders and the followxus of Tantric 
Buddhism or Vajrayam'sm. As the time these new diw-elopments took ]>lac tlie 
Buddhist pantheon was also complckily developed on (Ikj same lines as thosii of the Sakta 
and Saivui socts.Sovoral iconographic details met wdth in the individual icons of the pantheons 
of these sects were also adopted by the Tantric Buddhists. Besides, as these Jhaldliists 
thought of the Buddha as the sujireine yogi or emjieror amongst the yogLn, (hey began to 
conceive of the yogic powers (yoga sakli) called as Icundahni of the Buddha as asex^nding up 
from the base of the vertebral column to the head out of which it bursts for(h as a divine 
flame. This conception should have been populariscxl not only by means ol rituals but also 
by depicting the Buddha with a jvala on the head. That this new feature was introduced 
first in the Buddha images produced in India under the influence of the V^ajrayanists is 
easily found from the early bronze figures from Kurkihar and other places in North India^ 
S.B.—11 
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and also by the fignro in question from Nagapattinam. The sculptor v^ho made this figure 
was not quite prepared for the innovation and was adding it uKvrely because the people who 
cominissioried him wanted it. This is apparent from the mariner in which the small flame 
which Js disproportiomiU} to the largo head on which it is perched, is done. 

The drapery of the figure is also noteworthy. It is not shown with luws. It is done 
smoothly and this feature may be said to be at the stage of culmination of the same found 
in the; biggest, of the Arnaravati bronzes noticjed a.bove. The fully developed padmasana 
is anotlier significant development. It may have b<Mm a processional image. 

Among tlie other important figures of the eollet^tion fi-om Nagapattiiiam belonging 
to the end of the 10th century A.D., mention must be made also of three images, smaller 
standing Buddlia^'' a {Simhanada in the maharajalila pose' and Tara^^, although the latter 
two are said to date from a slightly later jieriod. But as works of art they are unsurpassed 
for their classical qualities in modelling and decoration. 

Besides the above-mentioned figures, the collection from Nagapattinam includes a few 
lieautiful but small images of Avalokitesvaras or Lokosvaras, Taras, Jambhalas, monks 
and votive stupas. These indicate the popularity of the Mahayana Buddhism in South 
India. However, the fact that there is paucity of a variety of Tantric forms of deities 
and that the available representations of the few deities are benign and ar<i not of the terrific 
Tantric types, seems to suggest that it was the orthodox school that held sway here. 

Buddhist hnages from Kadri near Mangalore. {The view expressed about 
these images is author's own). —When we deal with the Buddhist images of 
Nagapattinam, a great majority of which belong to the Chola period of South Indian 
liistory, a group of tliree Buddhist images in bronzt^ discovered in the temifie at Kadri 
near Mangalore nHjuires to be noticed, not only because of the common style in which the 
figures of both the groups are done but also iK’icause of a definite paleogra.j)hic evidence 
of the inscription on one of the images acrorfling to which the images w(^re probably due to 
artists from th<? Chola country k The temple is now dedicated to Siva and is called 
Manjunatha temple (Fig. 15). Their presence in the temple coupled with the fact that the 
Manjunatha is also a familiar name in Maliayana Buddhism for a form of Manjusri, proves 
that the temple should have been originally a Buddhist temple, its conversion into a Siva 
temple being the work of the later-day Saivites. 

Here it is necessary to mention that except for this evidence and the evidence of the 
rock-cut caves nearby which may have been due to the Buddhists of this place, few other 
vestiges of Buddhism have been reported from South Kanara. But some scholars are 

T. N. Ramachftiidran, ihid.^ PI. V, Fig. 2. 

Ibid.. PI. IX. Fig. .1. 

*0 lbid.,V\. XI, Fig. 3. 

** Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy^ for 1920-21, Pt.I, Para. 4 (e), where these images are mentioned 
and wrongly identidod as Jain hgares. See also sketohes of two of them reproduced in PI. 1, Fig. 1,, and PI. II 
I'ig. 3, in the saine report. 
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inclined to think that most of the temples dedicated t,o 8asta and l lie goddess called Bliaga- 
vati might have boon originally Buddhist in character, tlio famous IMangalanibika toinplo 
of IVXangaloi© and the more famous JVliikambilva temple near (V>(>iidapu]’ l>eing cited as 
liaving been originally Tara temples. " 

Continuing our notice of the images, we liavc to say thni their date is moie or Jess dcfitiiUflv 
known from the inscription found on tlu^ pedestal of one of tlu-fii. This ])ertains to the 
dedication of the image by a Buddhist king ot t he place who was ruling tliis arc>a towards 
the close of the 10th century A.D/- Tlui most inton'-sting fact to b(' noted is that the 
inscription is written in the ({rantha cliaracbus of tlu^ Ciiola |Hu*iod. WJiik^ tlu^ great 
majority of the inscriptions of South Kanara aud th<^ sui rounding areas are iii early or late 
Kannada cJiaraclers tlu^ occurreiiw^ of this inscription in the. (Jrautlia-script, sliould 
have some significance. \Vc have elsewhere said that this was due to tlic fact, that at the 
time when this figure was doiu, or from a still earlier time than t hat, 1 h<‘ (1iola, powoj' <vxt<uidcd 
to those areas also and in the wake of this extension of power, tlic Cliola kings might liavo 
also introduced in these parts elements of the traditions of (h<^ various arts aiul ct'afts 
from their country-"^. When wo take into account the style of tluvse imag<\s which is Jiot 
at all indigenous to the area but whicl) is comf)let-ely Chola in character, the conclusion 
is irrosistable tlrat tli('. C^iiola coiujiierors were not nuu-ely content wit li spread oj‘ llaar ])ow(t 
but arranged for scdlling in those areas master stlmpolls from tlieir Iminc country. 'J'hat 
the Grantha scrijrt was fairly well known in South Kaiiani-<i, I'act wliicji unmistakably 
proves tlu^ extensiuii of the power of the Cbolas to these parts is known also IVom its 
employment in another interesting inscription from a place called 'f dangarc* alt hough 
here t he script is found used only in tb.rec or four linens at th(^ beginning ’. Of t he thr(‘C 
bronze images one n^presonts the Biiddh. ; tht* second image is a ibnr-armed scatc^d 
Lokesvara ; and the third is a unique om^ ropreseiiliug a, thrcc-headed and six-armed 
Lokesvara. We shall describe tliem below seriatlw, 

Buddha, height 2 feet. The figure {Frontispiece) is seatt^d in 1 lu* padina.sijna 
fashion. Its right hand is h(dd in vyalchyana wvdra, in wdiich tiu' buddha 
is represented v€^ry rarely. The left h.'ind is on the lap with pali]i facing 
upwards. The garments are shown as fine and without a.ny suggestion of 
folds. The face is not completely round and ilu*, manner in whicih the 
nose and the lips are done suggests the intluenee of traditions of art of Far East ern countri(‘S 
as in the case of several images from Nagapattinam. The head is covered w ith t,lu‘. curls of 
hair as usual. The ushnishu is a, jvala wliich is larger ajid more boldly done than that of the 

B. A. Salotoro, HiMory of Tulu'va, 

** B. A. Salotore, ibid, pp. 93-96 for dotails. 

** t*. R. S rioivaaaii, interefit in g Antiquities from-Tulu-Nad, \ix Transactions of the Arc)u,coloyi(uil Society 
of South India, Vol. I. p. 84. 

“ N. Lakshminarayana Bao, Tcdangare Inscription of Jayaaimha ia Epigrapkia Indica, Voi. XXIX, part 
VH, No. 29, pp. 203-09. 

S,B.—llA 
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large Nagapattinam stamUng Bi, Mha noticed above. This of the vshnisha 

Hhowfi that at the time w/ien this image was made, the seulpior iias not troubled by no such 
■ inhibition as was probably exi)ericn<!e(l by the sculptor « l(o niiwle the Nagapattiniun image. 
If the latU^r is assignable to about 000 A.I)., the Kadri Jhahlha should belong lo a time 
two ortliroo geiionitioiis later, a (lat(^ which is adinsralily (*orT()).)()raU>d by IIk* insv l iption 
on the tiuM'e-headed Lolu^svara to Ixi d(‘S(*ribct1 })eJo\\. IVhind tlu' image may la* soon tho 
stumps intondod for tho prabhavaU \vhi(;h is missing hen*. 1'lns imag(^ was in all ])r(>l)a.l)ility 
used avS an and taken out in [)rocession o!i lostival oeoasion as has boon 

suggested in tho oas<’> of th(^ largo bronze^s from Nagapat tinam. 

As a j)ioeo of art, Ibis images is unsurpassed for tlu' beautiful modelling ami line 
proportions, whioh are eliaracterist ie of the early (bohi seulplurt\ Jb'sides, 1 h(^ faeia} 
expression is unmistakably vigorous and suggestive of masoulme strength rathiu* than 
feminine tenderness with which the liuddha images ar(‘- usually endowed. In Ibis respect 
this image compares favourably with some of t he (‘arly (diola Daksliinamurti figures 
allowing an austere and contemplative attitude. 

The Buddha image is thus a magnifieient exam|)lo of its class, but th<^ otheu* t-wo 
figures are more magnifieient and intenssting beiuiuse of their special i(;onograf)hie feji.t iires 
as well as tbeir being supm’b specimens of bronz(‘S. Both of them bear on their crowns 
of matt^ed hair (jataviahita) a seated Buddha figure in tlu^ dhyayia mvrlra representing the 
Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, which indicati's t hat these figures an^ clearly his emanaf ions. 
But their other details an? so different from those of th<? varieties of figures of tin* respective 
groups of images so far publish(*d that their identification is fraught with difficulties. Yet 
in view of tfie fact that the sculptors belonging to dlffru-cnt periods and places wore doubtless 
guhied not only by tlu' dictates of the great teachers of the religion of the time* and region 
but also by a lo(?aI version of the iconographic t(?xts, thc\se figures showing a rare combination 
of details should be taken as having been done according to sonu^ dhyavas which, though 
not kmnvn to us from any source now available, slionld have been held as a sacred legacy 
by the sculptor who made them. If must therefore be said bore that the vimv hchi by 
some modern scholars that deviations met, with in the lepresentations of the same theune 
or ieou are due to the ignorance of t h(> sculptor responsible for tiieir creation, is baseless. 
On the enntrary the divergences nu?!- with in them suggest not only the exist(>iic(? of a 
numi)cr of sub-schools of tlic same form of religion but also tiu? full scope they ])rovi(led 
for the sculptors lo display their ta.l(>iits and original by in cr(*atiug newer and newer forms. 
Though tho two figures in question do not conform strictly to any of the dhyanan relating 
to the 108 varieties of Avalokitesvaras described in North Indian Sadhanamalas, 3 ^et one 
thing is certain about them that they are representations of A valokitesvaras or Lokes- 
varas not only from their having the seated figure on their crowns but also from the fact 
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that tlio inscription on the of the two wit h faces and six arms mentions that 

this is a iigunj of Lokesvara. ()u t he basis of this evi(ieiu*e 1 hese two figures are identified 
as follows :— 

Lohinatha, height 3 f(Hd. Of tla^ t^^■o J(‘f ns lij*sf take up the o?>o with single fae(* and 
four arms (Fig, 16). It is seat-d in dJujatta posture*. It wears liiK'Iy worked jatanmJda 
(lecoiaied wif-h a j)(fsjfpara/i and a ai its hasi' and w ith a nhnititiire figure of th(^ 

Dhyani Buddliti Amitablia in a. riicle in front. Flaa'e a,r(^ VKtkarahundaias in th(^ (^ars 
and a ilowor on their to[)s. Two kanfhis^ one of ihem of ))(\*ids a.dorn its tJewrlled 

tassfTs and ti singh^ g?‘tic(d'n] cur ly lock of hair are Ixoiitil'nliy carved on either shoulder. 
That th(‘ yajtiopavila is of deer- skin (ajimt (lajnopnvitn) is sugg(‘sted by fh(^ deer head on it 
found ov(T tire left' (ihest. Kryurfis de(*t)i-a.t<‘ tla* arms, rnlf/i/os and bnihanas tlu^ wrist.s 
and rings tJie lirrgers. The lower ganmuit wliicJ) rrsaches dow n to t la^ ajikles is beautifuJly 
worked. TIk; ends of Uk^ utUtritpt. gracefully curved, an^ found flowing on eitluu’ side 
of the waist. The waist-band of* jewels has a finely w rought, simhamukha clasp. The two 
upper hands are in the katnkn nmdra ; t li(‘ lower* right hand is in ixiradn niudra bearing in 
its palm ])robabJy a ratna or wavi ; arrd t ire low(U“ left hanrl is in the* vijakhjfdnu rnadra. 
The face is squares and its filatures an' s(iggestiv(‘ of supnune traiKiuility. 


As has tilready beea) said aboxe. the idcuitificta-tion r>l‘ tla^ fignn* is rather diOicult 
<as its details do not. corr('S|Knid to any of th(^ dlnianas perttiining to Avalokitcsvaras. 
Nevertludess it may be taken to answer the follow’ing dlufana wdiich (h'seribes Jjokanatha 
AvalokiU^svara :— 

“wi«rt»t5r i 

ii 

grit TOg? am I 

— Sadhanarmln, A-2S, N-23. 

That is : 

“ Following the same procedure as IxTon', th(^ worshipper should (conceive liirnself 
as Lokanatha, resplendent like the moon, as springdng from the sacn^d syllable ‘ Jlrih ^ and 
wearing the crown of chignon. 

“ He has wdthin his matk'd hair the figure of Vajradharma (Amitahha) ; he is the 
destroyer of all diseases, exhibits the Varada Mudra in the right hand and carries the lotus 
in the left. 

He sits in the Lalita attitude, is peaceful and n'splondeut. 

Mr. Bhattacharyya further says : when re])reseiite(i, Lokanatha is generally alone 
and is occasionally accompanied by Tara and Hayagriva .... He may sit in three 


B. BhatLaoharj^a, ibid., pp., 39, 40. 
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attitudes according to three different Sadhanns ; ho may have tlic Lalita, the Paryaiika or 
the Vajraparyanka attitudes. In the fourth, the- Asana is not mentioned and it is for this 
reason that w(' g('t images of Lokanatha in Ardhaparyanka or oven in a standing attitude 

as well 

It is clear from tlie abov(i (|uolati()iis that the figure of Lokanatha may sit in any one 
of the special attit udes, should have varada minlra. und jatamnlcuta wit h Amitabha on it 
and its features suggestive^ of mahasaimya and prahhasvara (“ j)eaeeful and res[)lendent ”). 
Although aeeordijig t-o th(^ dhyana the d(uty has two liauds and sliould carry a, lotus whieli 
are conspicuous by th(dr abseiuio hen\ in view of the fact that the other h^atiires of our 
figuT*e satisfy the reaplirtuncuts of the d.hywna ndating to Lokanatha, we are venturing to 
identify this figure tentatively as a, represfuitation of that (haty, presuming, wdiile doing so, 
that tlie sculptor who produced this was guided hy a competent authority in the matter. 
Is'ow we shall pass on to the third liroiize figure of t his group. 'I'liis is the biggest and most 
inten^sting of the thn^e. 

llalahald Lokesvara, luagfiti 4 feet. T\w figure* (Fig. 17) has three faces and six arms. 
It is also sea.t(*d in the* dhyann posture on a padmasfoia oyvt a bhadramna. Tlio jafawakiUa 
is beautifully wrought and carries a miniature tigure* of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha in 
front. The pu,shpavali and tlic^ minapalfa are also found lu're as in the above figure. There 
are no knndaUus in t he (^ars, but thei'e is a fioweT abf)\a‘ mch ear. Two beautifully patterned 
necklaces adorn the neck and a lock of hair is slunvn flowing gracefully on each shoulder. 
The keynras on tin? arms are done in the form of an exquisite floral design with a small 
loop projecting from tlu^ outerside of the arm. There are the otlier ornameiits on the 
fore-arms and hands as seen in the abov(^ figure. The yajnopavila here is of vastra (cloth) 
and it is shown in an exceedingly realistic fashion with the knot on the left chest. The 
lower garment is also excellently w orktMl w it h flower designs all ov(*r it. Padasaras and rings 
on toes are found. The waist-band here ])ears, not a shnhamuklm. but only a clasj) of floral 
design. The bhadramna has the stumps intended to carry the aureole, and it has mouldings. 
On either end of the sunken portion of the amiia is a panel. Tlie panel on the left shows 
a seated figure in anjali{X) attended by a standing figure holding something in his left hand. 
To the l(d‘t of the seated figure is a symbol which cannot be satisfactorily made out but 
may most probably be a representation of a swwd kept (u*ect on its hilt. 'The panel on the 
right shows again a seated figure^ in nnjali wdth a standing attendant figure, probably 
a female. 

Although the stumps of the pedestal suggest a separate prabha having existed before, 
there is now only an extremely finely worked and ornate prabhuvali w^hich is kept behind 
the figure. This aureole has the usual flames on its outer edge and the tassels on its inner 

Those details are not seen iu our illustration as a oomplet<3 view of the image cannot be obtained in 
a oomora. But they can bo seen in the drawing reproduced on PI. I, Fig. I of Annual Report on South Indian 
, for 192(f-21. 
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edge. At its top is a small pointed-arched niche, above tlie knot made \ip of addorsed 
makciTCi heads, containing another miniature figure of Amitabha. Tbc^ lower ends of the 
prabha carved on a horizontal beam, sliow creeper designs of super]> workmanslnp, the t wo 
ends of the beam showing each a nmhirn liead with gaping mouth from which juts out- an 
angelic figure in the attitude of wonder (risnuijfa). Above tNaeh (d‘ tlu'se nidlara lieads of 
the prabha is a standing figure of an attendant. Botli arc^ slunvn in th(‘ iribhancja ])ose. 
They have behind their heads a small oval prabha with the fiames on its out('r (Mlg(\ ’^Diey 
wear a IcararuJamakvfa and otlun* ornanumts. Ibit. while the figuii^ on the left wears an 
yajriopavita., that on the right, wears a vaikalcsha. Tlie hands are in hifaka and lola ]K)ses, 
these being show'ii reversed in th(^ figures. 

Reverting to th(^ main figure it has a third eye f)n th(' foreliead of the central face. 
Possibly this feature is also to b(^ found in the othm- two fact's also. The smile that per\'ades 
the face is indic^at ive of the (ecstatic bliss of the deity. Of t lu‘three right hands, llu' lower 
hand is in varada mudra with a rafna^ or rnani or ]>robal)ly th(* symbol for sonu* significant 
object in the middle of the palm ; the middle hand is in the kafaka wudra ; and th(^ upper 
hand holds a lotus bud. The thn'C left hands are in tlie following attitudes. nauK^ly the 
lower one is in the vyakhpana mudra. tlu' middle one holds a lotus bud by its stalk a.nd the 
upper hand is in kafaka mudra. 

The mastery of the scul])tor is revealed by the beautiful modc^lling ot‘ the entire 
figure and it is wondorfidly (exemplified by the modelling of the torso. On the pedestal 
of this figure is the CrantJia ins(?ripti<.)ii mentioned abov(\ 

As n^gards the identification of this figure also, difficidty is exp(Tienc(Ml. For, this 
figure too docs not answw in ent irety, any dhyanas d('S(aibing an Avalokitesvara-. It is 
locally called as Brahma which is clearly wrong as will be showm below . 

Even supposing that this figure r(*pn‘seiils oiu' of the scvc-ral forms of othcu- (vmnnations 
of the Dhyani Buddhas such as Manjusri, this chx's not answ(^r com])l(dely any of the dhyavas 
relating to them. It must howevcT be statc'd that this figures (*annot b(^ tiiken to jepresemt 
any such deity in view of the express mention made of this iigure as Lokf'svaia in 1 he Sanskrit 
inscrij)tion in Orantha script caused to lie (uigraved on it by tlui Ahii)a. king Knndavanna, 
which reads as follows :— 

U II 

II ^ 11**^ 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, i’or iaii!0-21. Part 1, paiagraph i (o), page 
From a communioation roooivod by Dr. A. Aiyappao. Sup*'rinlHiifl(»nl. Mmlras from Mr. K. 8. 

Karanth, Futtur, South Kanara, who ha- extracted it from tho article ou (iod Manjunath of Kadri by Mr. M. 
Oovinda Pai, published in Samarpana. See also Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, for 1920-21^ I»art I 
Paragraph 3 (e), page 8. 
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This moans that, the Alupa king nieniionetl ai>ov(> instnileci a figure of the deity 
Lokesvara in tiic j)leasarit vlhira (probaf)!}' meaning a shrine In-re altimugh it originally 
meant a monastery) at Kad/i. Since Lokesvara or Avalokit(!S\'ara is a Bodhisattva 
emanating from tlio Dhyani Buddha Amitai)ha, we liave no otiavr go hut to look for a dhyami 
amongst tlu* fouricen varieties of the Bodhisattva of this group, which tits this figure 
as nearly as possible. It is therc'lore out of <pies(.ion to speak of this figure as Manjunatha or 
Manjughosha, etc., which an^ diffenuit forms of Manjusri, as has been attempted by the 
learned scholar Mr. M. (ioviiula I’ai. Of the dhyuvas, one (hat describes Halahala Lokesvara 
seems to b<; applicable to this, lt^ is as follows ; 

“ ?t:I 

fispipr ti 

!sjni/?g II 

=q 5iTT5rgflrf«r<fsiqJ3|; | 
ii 

siTif =sirq'-TV i 

-q II” 

That is 

“ The worshipper shoidd eon(;eive himself .as Halahala the great compassionate, 
originating from the sacred syllal)lc! ‘ Hrili witli f hna* eyes, three faces and his matled 
hair rising upwards in the shape of .i crown. 'I’Ik^ first (or th(( principal) face is white, 
the right l)lue and the left red. He Ix-ars on his head the crescent and the kapala. The 
Jina Amitabha is within his chignon and he is decked in .all ornaments. He is resplendent 
like the white lotus and appears beaut iful by the sentiment of passion.atc; love he displays. 
He has six arms, a smiling face and is foiuf of garments of tig(>r-skin. He displays the 
Varada Mudra in the first right hand, the second luis the rosary w'hile the third flourishes 
the arrow. The first left hand carries the bow, tlw' sec(md the white lotus and the third 
touches the breast (ol his Sakti) 

From a comparison of the dmeription with the figure in question, we know that the 
figure deviates only in regard to the hand poses. The crescent moon and kapala to bo seen 
on the jatamakuta according tf) the dhyana are not seen in the picture and they may have 
been depicted in the figure. In other rosiiects, it is obvious that it more or hss satisfac¬ 
torily answers the dhyana. In the absence of a more satisfactory identification wo are 


•0 B. Bhattaoharyya, ibid,, page 33. 
B. Bhattaoharyya, ihul„ page 41. 
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therefore tempted to identify this figure as Halahala Lokesvara. The observations about 
this particular Lokesvara made by Mr. Bhattacharyya in his very valuable book is worth 
reproducing hero. He says : 

“ Three Sadhanas in the Sadhanamala are devoted to the worship of Halahala 
Lokesvara. Images of this divinity are rarely to be mot with in India. But in Nepal 
we have been able to find some, though they do not strictly follow the Sadhana. The 
distinquishing feature of Halahala is that he is generally accompanied by his Sakti or the 
female energy whom ho carries on his lap. The Sadhanas all enjoin the presence of the 
Sakti, though at least two images, one in stono, another in bronze, have been discovered 
in Nepal, where the God has been reprosented alone. According to the Sadhanas, the 
God should be seated, but the two images above referred to represent him in a standing 
attitude.”’- 

The above quotation will suffice to show the rarity of representations of the deity as 
well as the variations occurring amongst them. This scholarly opinion is in support of the 
figure in question being a representation of Halahala and that too a very rare one probably 
the only one of its kind so far discjovered in India 

It is known that the later forms of Mahayanism in their rituals and practices were almost 
identical with Saivism and Saktism. Consequently as wo have already said above, their 
pantheons too corresponded with those of the latter faiths. The correspondence of repre¬ 
sentations of several forms of Avalokitesvara with those of a variety of forms of Siva is 
especially noteworthy as is oviden(;od by the two bronze images of Avalokitesvaras exam¬ 
ined above. It is quite interesting in this connection to note that the image of Halahala, 
with three eyes, matted hair, etc., may be the Buddhist counterpart of Sadasivamurti. 
The latter should have five faces; but in case it is installed in shrines with only 
three openings, it can be made with three faces, each one of them facing an opening. An 
example of this icon is the famous Sadasivamurti of Elophanta (wliich is, however, called 
oven to this day wrongly as Triumurti). We have seen above that the Buddhist image in 
question is said, in its inscription, to have been installed in a vihara. We may not be far 
from truth if we say that this image was the mula hera (chief icon) of the shrine which had 
probably three openings, although the present temple does not show any indications to 
that effect. 

Thus this icon is more or less similar in conception to Sadasiva. But there appears 
to be a combination of conceptions in this image. The lowest right hand in varada pose 
carrying something suggests at once its close affinity to the lower hand of the bronze image of 

•• pp. 40-41. 

*• In view of this identification of the figure, the one proposed by Mr. B. A. Saletore in his Hiatory of 
Tuluva, p. 383, and reproduced by the present writer in his article on Some interesting Antiquities f rom Tulu* 
Had, in Trans^iotia of the ArchoeologiaU Society of South India, Vol. I (1955), pp. 84, has to ba dropped. 

S.B.~12 
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Vishapaharana from Kilappudanur of the Madras Museum This image is said to bo 
a very rare one where the conception of Siva holding the poison called hakthala which was 
emitted by Vasuki the groat serpent king, when he was used as the rope for the mountain 
during the churning of the milky ocean with it, is admirably executed. The correspon¬ 
dence between these two figures in this particuiar detail is so striking that the Kadxi image 
may also bo taken to represent the Buddhist counk^rpart of Vishapaharana. If this is 
possible theji our identification of the figure as Halahala Lokosvara scorns to be invented 
with a rare sigruficanco because the epithet hakthala, the name of the poison, unmistakably 
proves tlie soundness of our hypothesis. Thus this image may bo taken to J•(^present the 
two conceptions of the Saivites in one, which is again another rare feature. At this juncture, 
it may bo mentioned that, as we have supposed, the sculptors of the Chola country, who 
were, like their kings, ardent devotees of Siva, and w ho made these images, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of making them for the Buddhists and used it effectively for the glorification of their 
god also, and achieved in the process, a unique result. 

The abovernentioned details of the throe bronze figures of the Manjunatha temple at 
Kadri clearly show that the temple was once dedicated to the Buddha and the other deities 
of the Mahayanist pantheon, the versions of the dhyana or sadhana texts followed here 
being the product of a local school of the religion. Wo have emphasised above in more 
than one place, the importance of these figures not only for the history of the art of bronzes 
of South Ijidia but also for the political history of this country. It has been suggested 
above that, these images are probably the works of the sthapatis of the (country of the Cholas 
whose power extended all over South India during the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. This 
theory is supported by the facts, namely, that these images are of huge dimensions, 2', 3' and 4' 
high respectively, which is characteristic of bronze images produced in the Chola country ; 
that those were apparently intended for taking out in procession on festival days which 
practice has been in vogue in the Tamil country from at least the Pallava period even in 
such Buddhist temples as those at Nagapattinam ; and that the workmanship of these 
three is exactly akin to a number of bronzes of the Tamil country belonging to early Chola 
pc^riod. For example, the Buddha figure of this group though more powerful than the 
later-day Nagapattinam seated Buddha of the Madras Museum illustrated on PI. I of 
NagapaUinam and othvr Buddhist Bronzes in the Madras Museum, is of the same character 
as the latk^r in conception and execution. The other two figures of Lokosvaras may bo 
seen to compare favourably with the bronzes, illustrated in the Matlras Museum Bulletin 
entitled Catalogue of Hindu 31dal Images by Dr. F. H. Cravely and T. N. Ramachandran 
of the Rama group (PI. VII), of Kali (PI. XTV, Fig. 1), of Natesa (PI. XVII, Fig. 2), and of 
a number of others of the same type of workmanship not illustrated in the book, but kept in 
the reserve collection of the Madras Museum. Simiiarity in workmanship is easily observed 

F. H. Gravely and T. N. Raraaohandran, CtMtalogue of Hindu Metal Images in the Madras Museum 

pp* 108. * 
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between these figures and the bronzes representing Gajantaka®' from Valiivnr, Tripurantaka*® 
from the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore and Kalyanasundara^' from Tiruvorriyur. Not 
only the modelling of all these figures is of the same order but there is almost a complete 
agreement in the style of their decorative details. Particularly noteworthy are the 
floral designs and the makara heads, the jatarnakuta and the yajnopavita, the ornaments 
and the garments. The most conspicuous decorative feat ure, which is of a clinching nature 
in so far as the determination of the place of origin of the sthapati is concerned, is the flower 
design occurring not only on the mukutas and oars but also in tlie lower garment of the two 
Lokesvara figures, which is a distinctive characteristic of early Ohola sculpture both in 
stoiK^ and bronze as is seen prominently in the Devi figure of the Kalyanasundara group 
from Tiruvorriyiir mentioned above. 

It is necessary to state here that all the figures that have been cited above for purposes 
of comparison belong to about the lOth-llth century A.D. and hence the Kadri figures 
may have also to be taken as of the same period. In this instance, however, unlike in the 
case of the other figures compared, the question of dating is solved by the inscription 
engraved on the pedestal of Halahala Lokesvara. For the inscription says : 

ii » ii 

»i^5 sw I 

” ll tl 

That is : 

On the evening of that day in the tenth month (i.e.) Makara, in Kali 4068, which 
had Rohini as its star when Jupiter was in Kanya, otc.”'^ ' The Kali year gives 960 or 907 A.D. 
This was the period when the sculpture of South India reached the height of perfection, 
a phenomenon which never before or after occurred here. In view of tlie fact that only 
rarely bronzes and other sculptures of South India bear inscriptions on them and that 
images with precise dates of their installation, etc., recorded in the inscriptions on them are 
rarer still barring the singular exception of the Madras Museum Natesa from Belur illus¬ 
trated on PI. XVI, Fig. 2, of the Madras Museum Bulletin on Hindu Metal Images referred 
to above, this imago of Halahala is, in this respect also, a uniejue s[)ecimeii and it may 
therefore be taken as the basis for identifying works hi the same style. 

C. Sivaramamurli, Oaogniphical (tnd Chronological Factors in Indian Iconogviphi/ in Anciertt 

No. 6 (1950), FI. XXVITI-D. 

•« Ibid^FL XXVIII.H. 

Ibid,, PI. XXI-f^. See also the bronzes of this type illustrated in tho books, 7'hr Art of Indian Asia 
by H. Zimmer, Art of India and Pakistan by L. Ashton and others and South Indian Bronzes by 
O. C. Ganpuli. 

From the communication from Mr. K. S. Karanth to Dr. A. Aiyappan, referred to above, and B.A. 
3eletore, History of TiUuva^ p. 95. 

Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy, Ibid. 

S.B.— 12a 
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It will now be clear how important are these figures for the history of Mahayana 
Buddhism in the Tulu country. The existence of these magnificient bronzes aflPords a positive 
proof for the existence of a prosperous Buddhist Community here which had probably had 
some connection with the equally or more prosperous Buddhist Community of Nagapattinam 
on the East Coast. The latter community probably contributed much to the former not 
only by way of experienced sculptors who were responsible for making the images, but also 
by way of renowned teachers of Buddhism. It must, however, be mentioned that we have 
not yet come across, in tliis region, the name of either a sculptor or a Buddhist teacher of 
old from the Tamil country. It is to be noted that, while at Nagapattinam and in several 
other places in the Tamil country, there are evidences showing the continuance of Buddhism 
for a long time, there is little or no evidence, other than these images, met with in the Tulu 
countrjdio prove the continuance of the religion here after about 1000 A.D. Nevertheless, 
wo may be justified in presuming that the religion might have continued for at least another 
hundred or two hundred years, although the exact date when it disappeared from here is 
not known. It is also not known when the temple where these images were originally 
installed, probably as the chief icons, but where they are now found in a subordinate place, 
was converted into a temple of Siva called Manjunatha 

It must be noted here, before proceeding further, that while there are no signs of 
a halo for the Nagapattinam Buddha described above or for the Kadri Buddha, there is 
provision made for a prabhuvali to go behind the images of Lokanatha as well as for the image 
of Halahala though it is missing now in both. In the latter image, however, there is an 
ornate oval prahhavali behind the central figure and a less ornately worked halo-like oval 
prdbha behind the heads of the attendant figures. This detail becomes, as will be seen 
below, more and more conventionalised as time passed on. 

Later Buddhist Images from Tamil Nad,—Seated Buddha (Fig. 18) from Tyaganur, 
Attur taluk, Salem district. This is now in a modern temple. There is another image, 
in the same place in a field, which will be dealt with below. This figure is of the completely 
developed form of the Buddha except for the flame on the head. It is not known why it has 
been left uncarved as a lump. Since it is bunied it is not possible to make out whether its 
padmasana is intact or broken away. It does not seem to have been provided with a halo. 
Apparently the figure is powerfully rendered ; the modelling is rather plump and the 
execution bold and vigorous. Instead of the supreme tenderness of facial expression 
expected of such representations, it is here of the self-confident type similar to the late 
Buddha from Amaravati mentioned above. That the sculptor who did this was of no 
mean order is obviously seen from the unwavering and confident manner in which he has 
eliiselled out the nearly square face, the prominent nose, the full lips, tlie strong and broad 

This view is tiuthor’s own and is biwed on the nature of the images and their importance recorded in 
the aTUsient inseriptioJi incised on one of them. 
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shoulders, and the highly proportionate limbs and torso, which are the usual marks of 
a perfect specimen of sculpture of early Chola type. All these characteristics make this 
figure a magnificent specimen of sculpture. It may belong to about end of the 10th century 
A.I). 


Seated Buddha (Fig. 19) from Madagaram, Tanjure district. It is now in the Tanjore 
Art Gallery. The figure is seated on a beautiful padinasana. The details are all worked 
very clearly, the curls of hair, the nrna, the civara and the ends of the lower garments on the 
legs all being pronounced. In this figure too the ushnisha on tlio head is unworked, and 
the reason for it is not known. This figure too does not appear to have had any halo beliind 
its head. The depression and the trivali on the neck are clearly seen. Corning from the 
heart of the Chola country, it has the characteristic square face which is indicative of the 
fact that the figure is clearly of the Chola type of figures dateabU^ to about 1000 A.I). Unlike 
the above figure, the expression on the face of this figure is not one of contemplation but 
of sublime bliss, and it is suggestive of grace rather than of power. The beauty of this 
figure is unfortunately marred by the ugly additions of the halo, throne and a frilled cloth 
in fornt, all in cement, made to the figure by the misplaced enthusiasm of the organisers 
of the Tanjore Art Gallery. 

Seated Buddha near tlu^ lk)lice Station at (Siva) Kanchipuram (Fig. 20) may 
be said to belong to a slightly later period, i.e., to about the first half of the 11th century A.D. 
Here all the details of a seated Buddha are present of which the padnmsana is noieworthy. 
An interesting thing about this figure is that its face is of the Javanese type rather than of the 
indigenous Chola type. Here the civaras are distinctly seen. The ushnisha is not yet 
a fully developed flame. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 21) from Tiruvatli, South Arcot district, may be said to belong 
to the middle of the 11th century A.D. or to a slightly later period. Its hands and nose are 
broken and the pedestal missing. Here also the features are prominent. Especially 
noteworthy are the curls of hair and the civaras. The modelling is povvorfuJ and the 
expression is indicative of sublime tranquility. The ushnisha is worked like a flame 
which is closely attached to the curls of hair and has not yet been shown as having a 
prominent pedestal for it as is seen in the figures to be described below^ 

Buddha (Fig. 22) from Tyaganur, Attur taluk, Salem district. It is also in the seated 
posture and may be said to be of the same type and age as of the figure described above, 
except for this difference that here the expression is suggeslive of joy born out of love and 
compassion. 

Dr. C. Minakahi, Kanchi—An Introduction to ita Architecture, Published by the Informatiou 
Broadcasting Dopartmant of India (February 1954), figure on top of pp. 87. 
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Standing Buddha (Fig. 23) from Tiruvalanjuli, Tanjore district, may be said to belong^ 
to the same period as the above figures. The prominent but delicately carved features, the 
exceedingly proportionate modelling and the tastefully worked drapery make this figure 
as one of <be masterpieces of sculpture belonging to the end of the early Chola period. 
A noteworthy detail of this figure is its uma, which is shown not as the usual prominent 
circular dot on the forehead but simply outlined as an inverted question mark in the fashion 
of a number of bronze images from Nagapattinam’". Moreover, it is a rare specimen from the 
Tamil country, because though beautiful standing Buddha images in bronze are fairly 
common, standing Buddhas in sttme have not been met with except this. Almost all the 
other stone figtires of the Buddha are in the seated posture as is evident from the several 
figures examined above and below. Besides its rarity, it has another noteworthy feature 
also. That is, unlike the many Buddha images noticed till now, the drapery of this figure 
covers its entire body and the ends of its have been executed with beautiful frilling, like that 
of a number of standing bronze Buddha images fron> Nngapattinam. This frilling, the urna 
and other details show the close correspondence between a metal image and a stone figure 
of the same period and locality. It also does not have a halo. In general, the features of the 
figure go to show that the sthapati who produced this was still imbued with the artistic 
traditions of earlier periods. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 24) from Elaiyur, Tanjore district. It is seated on padirtasana. 
The urna is prominent and the uahniaha has assumed the shape of a flame. The trivali on the 
neck is prominel.. The face is somewhat elongated and its features suggest that the style 
of the figure is influenced by foreign art traditions. This is also seen from the peculiar 
modelling of the torso and especially of the shoulders. This figure also does not seem to have 
had any halo behind its head. Absence of the halo may sometimes indicate an early date, 
because most of the earlier figures do not have it and almost all the later figures have it. 
But the style in which this figure is executed, is of the late 11th century A.D. and in spite of 
its somewhat defective proportions, it is powerfully rendered. 

Buddha (Fig. 26) from Jayankondaeholapuram*% Tiruchirappalli district, may be 
dated to about the lieginning of the late Chola period from a variety of developed details 
observed in it. As usual, the figure is seated in the dhyana posture on a beautiful padmaaarM. 
The other iconographical details such as the curls of hair, the flame over it, and the civaras 
are prominent. The face is square in form and its features are pronounced. The modell¬ 
ing of the figure is exquisite. That the person represented is endowed with great spiritual 
potentialities is known from the subtle smiling expression aird the powerful and broad 

'r. N. Ramachandran, ibid.^ pp. 46 PI. No. , 10. 

This has been noticed in the foliowinj^ Xwm/f/Z Report of Archaeology, Southern Circle, for 1891 pp 33 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for 1891, para. 4; Trichinopoly Gazetteer, Vol, I,*pp. 349 * l^well 
Xiiat of Antiguarian Remains in the. Madras Preaidency, Vol. I, p. 266, * 
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shoulders. The most interesting feature of this figure is the halo behind its head. It is 
oval in shape and simple in workmanship unlike the halos of the figures to be described 
below. Along the margin of the halo are carved three-pronged flames. Surmounting 
the halo is carved in higli relief a beautiful little umbrella a characteristic of Sakyasimha 
Buddha, which suggests Jiis royal slahis. 'fkis is done in the iiianner of the umbrellas 
occurring in some of the seals of Ihe cop])er-]»late grants of the time of Rajcaidra Chola I. 
Hence this figure may with some reason be assigned to about t he later half of the IJth 
century A.D. This is also supported by the excellent modelling of the figure which is akin to 
that of the sculptures belonging to the temples at Tanjore and ( bingaikondacholaj)uram. 
Furthermore, the umbndia is set against the background of a. circular slab on which is 
carved, in a beautiful manner, t lie l)ranclu\s of the Bodhi free, wliich is rarely re^presented 
in stone sculptimvs of thc^ Ihiddha. Another interesting thing about this figure is the 
trivali and the depression shown on the neck. 

Above all this figure is noteworthy for the name by which it is called locally even to 
this day. It is called Paluppar (//(ipuijr/) and is now found erected on a platform on the 
bund of the local tank called l^aluppnrani, which has got its nanu? most probably after the 
figure. The word Falu])])ar in Tamil means one wdio is ripe. The term as applied to this 
figure is most a])propriate b(^caus(^ it is an exact (ujuivalent of the Samyak Sambuddha 
who was the most ri])ened amongst tlie wise. It will be of interests to rmnpare,, in this 
connection the- various Tamil t(wms referring to the Bnddha which occur not only in the 
inscriptions but also in literary works b(ilonging to different periods of South ludiau bistory. 

Sextied Bi(ddha (Fig. 20) from Nagapattinam. Of the numerous late Buddhist 
bronzes discovered at Nagapattinam, the seated Buddha illustrated on pi. 1 of the Madras 
Museum Bulletin on thes(‘ images is paT ticularly noteworthy. Mr. T. N. llaniaehandran 
gives a detailed descript ion of the figure which, though long, is reproduecjJ, heae in full, 
in view of the light it throws on the various interesting part s of this image. 

“No. ,'^7. (PI. T). Height with pedestal and prahha 73 cm.; wilhoul pedestal 
29*8 cm. From Nanaya-kkara sticH^t, Nagapattinam, 1934. Hands in dhyami, the riglit 
palm which is uppermost bearing the following mark (PI. XXIX, 2). 8t‘at(^d (ui an elegant 
triangular 2 )adma.s’ana mounted on a rectangular bhadrasana, tlu' laltta* provid(‘d with holes, 
one at either end, and corresponding l iugs on its inside to hold tlie shaft spik(^s of a prahha. 
The prahha is in three parts, a lower part, a middle one and an u])per one. I h(' Iowct part 
which is designed as th(^ background of a s'nnhasftna is a lu’oad and eur\ lin(‘ar |)lat;(‘ w ith 
foliage designs at the ends flanked by rearing Sardulas or Yails (I)ravidian) and with 
a horizontal projection in the centre? intended to serve as a cushion for 1 h(‘ body of the Buddha 
to lean against. There are fohage designs present on the cushion and also one at cither end. 


Ibid., i>p. 45-40. 
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The middle part is a circular aureole (bMimridala) which was secured to the lower one by 
means of an iron shaft (now rusty and broken) fixed to its back and going into two sockets 
present in the lower one. The aureole goes behind the Buddha’s head and bears a circular 
course of 35 flames over a similar course or band of fohage. The shaft that supported the 

aureole also supported the third and upper part which is now loose owing to the shaft 

having rusted away. The third part is a purely decorative plate, circular for the most part 
but tapering at the top. It consists of three creeper courses in the midst of heavy foliage 
and flowers such as lotuses, hlies, etc. At its bottom a spread umbrella is attached, which 
goes right over the head of the Buddha. Robe of the Buddha as in fig. 31 but the folded 
edge is so wide both in front and back that there is clearly the suggestion that the latter 
is a different cloth corresponding to the uttariya. Uma mark is pi. XXX, 10. Ear lobes 
are bored and are proportionate to the face. Nose pleasant with nostrils also indicated and 
lips quite real. Hair in seven rows of curls surmounted by flame-hke ushnisha. The 
anatomy of the whole figure is smooth suggestive of flesh, hands, legs, nose and fingers 
being done to perfection, 

“ Type Southindia, comparable with Late Cola bronzes. Similar to Buddha No.lO.’’ 

** To the lower part of the prahha are attached the figures of Nagarajas, one at 
either end. They stand on either side of the Buddha and function as the cawn-bearers 
of the Buddha holding a fly-whisk in the hand that is farther away from the Buddha and 
holding the hand that is nearer the Buddha in what is called the vismaya-Jmsta or pose of 
praise or wonder. Evidently they are recounting the prasises of the Buddha with feehngs 
of wonder and devotion. Five serpent hoods placed over their heads indicate their Naga- 
nature while their personal attire and ornaments such as karanda-makuta on head, patra- 
kundalas in the ears, necklaces, waist-girdle, wrislets, armlets, rings and belt and drawers and 
three stranded yajnopavita indicate their regal if not their divine status. Their symmetrical 
poise by the side of the erect Buddha, with their bodies incUned towards and their legs away 
from the Buddha, their anatomical features, and the absence of any marks on their foreheads 
and palms all resemble so closely features present in some of the Andhra sculptures of the 
Buddha such as those from Amaravati, Goli, and Nagarjunakonda that one cannot resist 
concluding that the Nagarajas in this were perhaps influenced by the Andhra ones. The 
Buddha’s life is so full of associations with the denizens of the Naga world that the early 
Buddhist sculptors derived from the Nagas a convenient decorative motif with which they 
decorated their sculptures especially when they portrayed scenes from the Buddha’s life 
or from his past births called the Jatakas, The resemblance of these Nagarajas with the 
Andhra ones coupled with the determination of the Buddha t 5 rpe as indigenous go to prove 
that the whole composition is typically South Indian (Late Cola).” 
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From tho above descript inn, the importance of this fiirnro is easily uiidorslood. 
Though no precise dating is suggesttul by Mr. T. N. liainaeliandrrii), his assigiiijig it to th(^ late 
Chola pjriod may bo taken advantage of and a date at tlie (‘omraenc(>m(Uit of tlu» period, 

i. c., al)ont the end of the 11th c<aitury A.D., suggested for tijo ligure. TJiis is 6U})port<Hl by 
its artistic embellishments which are cha]*actoristic of imag(vs of t his j)eriod Some of 
the features ine(. with in this ligurc may bo easily traced in the sforu^ sculj)l-urcs that ha\a) 
gone into th(Mleeorativo Hcliomo of the big temples at Tanjoro atnl Chuigaikofidaclioia- 
puiain. 

Jlesides this seated Buddha a number of small standimr Ihiddha ligmas from Naga- 

j. aitinam may also be assigned to tlie same period. A particular hatnre mot with in most 
of tlKvso images is the special manner in which their drafx'ry is done, [t is imid<^ to cover 
tho etitire body of the figure and its ends are showm in a iVill(;d {‘orin, a pattern vvfiich is 
suggestive ofart istic influences from North India particularly of Nalunda and Kurkiiiar. 

Maitrcya Bodhisattva (Fig. 27), from Nagapattinam. Ikdoio (‘xamining tlie other 
figures wo siiould make moniioti of the Bodhisattva Maitrcya of ex(|uis!(e w'orktntinship 
belonging to later Chola period illustrated on Plab> VTI. Fig. 1 of the Madras Museum 
Bulletin mentioned above. Its descrijdion as given in the book ip. ) is as foliows :— 

‘‘No. 4f). (pi. VI, fig. 1). Heiyld trifh pedestal 7r> cm., wilhouf pedestal ♦>2*5 cm. 
Naiiayakkara Street, Nagapattinam, 1934.— Maitrcya Standing in tribhanga on a cinnilar 
padmasana having 4 holes for securing tho imago to a base while carrying It in procK^ssion. 
The holes and tho n^atively liig size of the image prove that tlie image wllh one < if the 
utasava-vigrahas. Four arms ; upper riglit with rosary, upjier left with a flower stalk from 
which spring 12 flowers and 2 buds (ar- thoy ungapus/ipas i ) lowc^r nglit lower left 

kaiaka, the latter two with the following palm marks (p. XX.8Sj. ll’chly decorated. 
Hair arranged fla,me-liko resembling a jalamakula with design of stupa in front; mahara- 
kundalas in tho ears, necjklaces four stranded jajtiopavila. waist—girdle. Join-cloth witli 
aimiuinutkhay armlets, wristlets, rings, padasaras and sirasmkra. f’om|>arabh» wiih Fhola 
type ; hence indigenous. The preseiuM' of a stupa on the makufa jioints 1 o 1 ho Mfuit ity of 
the image as that of Maitrcya.” 

Such exquisite specimons as above were produced even during so late a jieriod as tho 
12th century A.D. It is well knowni that from the next century or so onwards all arts and 
crafts have begun gradually to decline in India. 

Seated Buddha (Fig. 28) from Arikamodu (Kakayan Tope), soutli o Pondicherry. 
This is seated in the usual dhyna, posture. It has the-otlior usual features such as tho throe 
garments, the urna, the curls of hair and the ushnisha. There is the irivali on tho nock. 
The expression on the face is peaceful, in spite of the mutilation of the no.se, etc. The halo 
S.B.—13 
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shown behind the head with its maiara-headed lower ends touching the shouJders is more 
developed than that of the figure from Jayankondacholaj>uraii]. This feature combined 
with tJio modelling of the torso whicli tends to be angular, though the earlier tradition of 
rounding off of the joints still lingers on to some extent, is highly suggestive of a date 
a little later than that of the figure described just above. 

Smlf'd fiuddfM‘\ height about 3 feet 9 inches, ft is found in the Karukkilamarnda- 
aintnan temple at Katushifniram (Fig. 29) and shows further des'clopmerit in its iconographic 
details. Here the Buddha is in the hhmjHirm mudra. 'J’he features of the face and head, 
though pronounced, are in the classical style. The face here is of the Chola type. The 
noteworthy feat ure of this figure is the halo behind its head. It is beautifully worked with 
tassels inside and flame on the outside margin ami with tnakara heads at both the lower 
ends which are shown touching the shoulders. The gcjieral t roatm«nt of the figure is evidently 
of a very high order and its date may (herefore be about the beginning of the 12th century. 

JiiuMha (Fig. 30) from Manamba<ly, Tanjore district, maybe examined nex'.. The 
figure is s< ated on a high blmdrasana which has seven mouldings. The padmimna which 
hould be found in such figures is conspicuous by its absents), tlio rea.son for this kfug not 
known. The halo behind tlio head is more developed than in the previous figures. Although 
the modelling is not perfect, the facial features aro rendered clearly, but the expression does 
not satisiy completely the prescribed norm. Yet it is a good example of late Chola 
sculpture of the !2th century A.D. 

Seated Buddfui (Fig. 31) from Karadikkuppam, north of Pondicherry. The figure is 
seated on padnimana in the dhyanu pose as the previous figure. The other features aro 
present tis usual. The ushnislui has assumed the shape of a five-tongued flame with 
a border at its base. The pmbha behind the head is also more developed than that of the 
other figure from Pondicherry. Above all that this figure is later than the other figure 
■iom Pondicherry is known from the jjeculiar semi-circular depression ca-ved around the 
nock and by the greater angularity of the joints observed here. It is dated to about the 
oarly 12th century. 

Seated Buddtia (Fig. 32) from Kuvam may be said to come next. It is also a finely 
executed specimen now»d for its rugged strt.ugth and vigour. The distinctive characteristic 
of this figure is its prabhavali which is supported on pdastars which arc taller here than m the 
Kanchipnram figure to be noticed below. Another noteworthy detail is the halo of the 
pointed arch typo, which is seen encompassing only the head. 


T. A. Gopiuatha Kao, Baudiltia V'estigesin Kanchipura, in Ivdian Antiquary, Vol. 44, Fig li. 
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Buddha, ‘^height i2j from Kanirfivo miles to the west of Ponj)arri, AraTitaiigi 
taluk, Tanjore district, is a small but beautiful figiin* seated in the usual posture. 

It has around it, the prablia on pillars winch is of the typ" of the prahha met wu’th in tlie 
Kuvani Buddha mentioned above. The other features of it arr^ iinmistakably in the late 
Chola style. It must be noted hero that the village of Kariir, as given above, is very near 
ponparri, the birth-place of the famous Buddha mil ra, the nuiowned aut hor of the Vira- 
soliyani. which is a treatise on Tamil grammar. Relived in • ho I llii c<'ntury A.I), and is 
said to have wTitton this work during the rule of tlie Pliola King \draraj('ndra. 'Jdie 
existonco of this image in a nearby village, the reporiod cxisl-enct? o^‘ imag(\s of tliis kind in 
ftov^eraJ other villages in the neighbourhood, and the laU ('h >la slyki of this image, all go 
to sliov/ tliat Buddhism was undoubtedly in a tiourishing condition in this anvi during Ihe 
Chola- tim<v, which furnishes an additional evidence in ,suppor> of tlie th(M)ry that Buddha- 
mitra hailed from Ponparri. It may he imuitioned here in y)assing about ilu' exis.(unaMn 
the big village of Avadaiyarkovil, about seven miles to th(‘ north of Karur. of a Siva t< lujde, 
famed in the .stoiy of the Saiva saint Manikkavachakar, wJiieli is noted ibr its Imriutiful 
gopura and pillared mandapa ' dating from about the late Chola tiTucs wln'eh show'-s 
unmistakably that tliis area, during this period, was hustling wit h brisk artistic activit}^ 
to which is duo images of tlie kind of the Buddha under iof(U'cne(\ 

Buddha, ' ' height 2 feet 0 inches, from Karukkilainarnda amman t-ernj)l(», Kanchi- 
puram (Fig. 33) nuiy he said to belong to a slightly subsequent period. The h'atures are all 
pronounced, although the expression in the face and the general style of the figure go to 
show that it is still in the classiiail tradition, Tlie most conspicuous of ^tlie features which 
suggests the late dating of the figure \hiho prahhavali behind its bf;ad. It is now supported 
oil pilasters carved on either side of tlic figure, quit<^ unlike t he prahha^ of the figures noticed 
above. It lias already been said tliat the development of t hij? design as well as t he other 
features, is decisive in dating bocaiiso sometimes lat-o images without tlu' prahha may preserve 


^ T.iis w.’.s i'oiiiiU )»7,' til'* ill thn . totil ta Uu* S •->: ; nfl K'.!i ii-f < \ ilbipo 

whi’ifO 1 bo-'U ill J'JIIM fni' jU flussn M,i: • j »l. v-;. Jf, \vj,- i, .cH ) .y * Im> it'-' "itm t>! tbf r iof 

Wif'.biti'!: i ii«MT c-lotluts o.M, la I'n-'i 1 iny’<‘If i' ro btvb.r<* { Muspcf;» ■ I if •.obi,' ■ fiilp! iiir.'i. .'''b,,!.* j-nU 

foiiMtl il O) bn oao, i o iny y!'».:! jin,', '>;i , niMii.tr-f tij»-lUn t-avvii. n'> li : Ja-i-' I,i j »i ,i . ! o! flio 

l(^an)Inby a:;,inn Suppayy/^. Unjri, \\ !;n , . oT 1 bn Pni filn- , I r^-ra ' : f; •-' i.'j- j m folfm 

b l.ul oT t b * ‘ • AVitn’i i Int'i ! ii-* plan** ! I >»lu I li'* Pnj”^ i t b«t f !«'* il.r y ■ mipin bn ' . I f*1 1 .i;* • rnin I b» T-f> o> f}a> 

Artdra-: Munnuni soinnt jjnn u.fifv my r< turn to !\r''ilr rio^ only bivaa-n ' In.in t Im jiiijnrf. lux p'-ci-oi and Wf*ll 

Jitid dispbiyivd for tlin bniinfit of f ho pnopjn but nl-io btHniusn J t bonybl i li.u 1 hf» iiiuiyn Ixmul- fnprnsnrita(inn of 
tlio B'Kidba, would not bn Iikod Ity l hn ilnvo;(«*s of ilio Hiitd’i dnitii'- jrm.il jnn**d j bo\n, m bn !.n])1 ♦bnrn, 
*Sub i^qiioiitly whon J visitod thn plfr-^n Mynirt in Vl'tndi Hb^ill.to oKtiiiiitin tli'> imayn if jj nonid boicmovnd now 
to tho Miwlr.vs Musnum iti or*d«»r to display it as ti sipnifitrant oxhilul.at t bn t iinn cd t bn .ibiddji;;, ,la,yt nti 
J'jxhibil ion hold in th('Mnsnnm bntwotm May and 1 Sih AiiprtiHl ]yr»(>, tlm nujjiri told nm that lliornaroso 
a bi|ij diwput-o ovt»r tho imap' botwoi^nl wu rivtil ^oups of jmopJo (if tlio lona-lity. liin morn ]>ow«rfnJ p^oui» which 
omorgod <uooossfii] desiring that ibn imago should bn rotainod in tho procinots of tlic* 1 ruijijn iin*ritionod ubo\'o 
and worship oiTorod to it also as for I hn imagns of otlus* Hindu dial if»s. This was rathnr startling ‘o lax.-r ujui 1 
was dlsapTK»iiitod mnnh ]>noaiiso my doaro was not fulfilltnl. My disa*.ppolnimont was morn wln ii 1 was told that 
it would bn futile to try to oonviacn tho ]>oopln concornod for tho giving away of tlj» tigur/; to th<i Miuoum 
US they would not budge at all. 

*** A. K. Coomaraswamy, ibid., p. 123, Fig. 239. 

T. A. Qopinatha Rao, ibid,. Fig. 4:. 

S.B.—13a 
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elements of earlier workmanslup and thus cause some difficulty in dating. But when the 
prabha is present, f dating may be done with much less diffic\ilty. The other two figures 
illustrated by M . T. A. (h lUo in Jiis above mentioned article as Fig. 2 (headless) and Fig. 
(Fig. M her(^) ina^^ also b<i said to belong to the same ago as that of this figure, i.o., the l^th 
century or a littlr^ later. 

Sealed Baddha (Fig. ‘15) from Manikandi, Rainanathapuram district. It probably 
belongs to the I3th century A.I), when once more the kings of the Pandyan dynasty wore 
powerful almost all over the Tamil country. Here the padtuamna, tUo prabha. the vshnisha 
and other features ai'c all fully developed. In spite of the fact tba.t its laccj is wa>rn out, 
enough of its features remain indicating the sublime peace. Tiua-(^ is an inscription on thf> 
npfKn’ rim of tlu^ ptHlesta] iji tiio (Irantha script wliicli is too weathered to be read. It is 
the only irrscribed si one Buddha. 

The Btuidlaty^ in reedining posture on the outer wall of tlui Ekamresvara tom])lo 
at Kanehipuram (Fig. 3(5) may be assigned to about llio late (JhoJa period. Evidently it is 
a representat ion of the Buddha's death. As no other image ot tlie Buddha iii the parhurvana 
attitude has, so far, been known from South India, this figure may bo said to be a unique 
specimen of its kind. Its face is badly damagr^d but the ushnishu suggest the late date for it. 
Hero the Buddha lies ou his right side having p!ae<‘d lii-. lanid and legs on cushioned pillows. 
Behind the head is the praWr//which, though not extending down to the logs, is oruateJy 
worked which is auotlu3r late feature. Moreover, that by the tune th s image was madcj tire 
iconography of tlu^ Buddha images has become settled and convent ionalised is easily seen 
by tlur double-lotus pedestal which is madcr to cling on to the fo(^i oven whon the Buddha 
is reclining ! The figure has an oblong hhadra piiha. Ou the right end of ( his pilka and 
below the doubkr-lotus design is a miniature figures with hands in anjali pose held above tiro 
head and the face indicating extreme remorse. This figure may stand for Ananda, the close 
com])anion of tire Buddha. The small size of this figure compared to th(5 big Buddha is 
also done according to th<‘ re<piiremerits of the later-day iconographic texts namely that 
the attendant figures have to be done in rahisfala or trltala nreasure while the main figure 
should bo done either in the dasatala or navatala uunxsure. 'riiough this iiguro is a rare speci¬ 
men from the Tamil country, it is a very poor one when compared with tlie magnificent 
representations of the subject o<^curring at Ajaula and .<\.nuradliapura. 

Other Buddha ima(jes.~—Ou (he walls of Ekamresvara temple, Kanehipuram, are 
illustrated in Figs. 37 and 3S. Ib're are found two sots of figures. The iigures of one 
set are caiwed in high relief in the dhyaiia pose on padmasana within an elaborately worked 
proft/m-on-pillar motif. A dose view of one of the figures of this set is shov n in Pig. 39. 
It shows a separate behind the head of the figure, within tlie one which encloses the 

Dr. C. MinaU^iiu, bottom figuro ou p. 27. 
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oiitire figure. weeoiid prabha is now not sliown iis toucliing t he shoulders ot the 

figure as was the case in some of tlu' t'arlier image s deseribed id)ovt\ but is slumn as if 
hanging in the air. 'I'lie Hsiniisfift is shown as nw (‘longated eone which adh(‘n s only 
slightly to tlu' top of the head. Fnrtlu'r t}H‘ modelling of lh(‘ tigme is obviously ed' 
a very inferior order, mncli more degenerate than I hat oftla^ iManikandi ligur(\ This fact 
undoubtedly prove^s li)(‘gradual dt'cay of Ira.d.ilions of art which was la'ouglit a}>out 
probably by the political troubles of the })c*riod to which these' image's iK'long. It is well 
known that South India, wa.s shaken for a. wluK' by IIk' i\iulaiinmadan invasion alauit 
the beginnhig of the Mth ccaitury A.I). and lliat it Ic^ok sona deeades or eentnries for the 
country to reeovt'r froiu this shock. As a. r(‘Milt ot thc' iMnhajiHnadaai invasion a. lew 
elements of the a-rt traditioJis that wen* in vogiu' amongst t h(‘ Muslims began to intlnenei' 
the architects and sculptors of .South India. Typical Indodslamicr art ruolifs such as 
the arches of various shapes bceaiiH' fasliionabk? with South Indian arlists. Ibofce, the 
prescuice of this (‘k'ment of ait in a \ aiiety of* works otart -nrodueeci since tlie 14th century 
A.I). 

This new develo])mc.nl is liornc out signifitatmly by tJje liguj’cs Ix'longing to t hc^ soitomi 
scd. Tlu^y arc', also carvcxl in higli rc'lic t in (hc' d/i//co/r/ posture ; but iht' niches in whicli tlu^y 
are carved iiilo lets archc'd top of a. vc'ry simple type. Tlic. simplicity ol’ Ok' 
may pc'ihaps be taken as evidenee to show ihat tb(%s(* images wi'tv mack' al a timi^ wlu'ii 
the inliucnices of tin? 1 mhnJslainie art traditions had only just begun Ic^ bc^ tasliiojad'k' 
in South India, whicdi may havn* hapj)cned in the Itth—loth ccailnr;, A.I). 

Tims 1 Ik; existenc<M)f Ihuldhist. iimig(*s dating from l.ierore 7th century A.i). in aL-out 
the 15th century A.I). at Kanchipurain, ck'arly shows tiuit thi're continued to eNisi 
here a Ihiddhist settiemeut the members of w hich were jirobably in a ilonrishing conditiem 
so as t o abk' to huA C t heir own temples whicli contained suc.h import ant. and large' image's 
as dcBcribed above;. 

To the last phase eif the histoiy of Buddhism in the' 47iinil country bejcuig a (cw' 
images also from Nagapattinam and from a few other plaee'S in tlu' lanjore district. Of 
these very late; figures mention must be made of t he standing hron/.e Buddha figure) e*nck>sc(l 
within an elaborately worked prabha rail, cjate'el to about the' " Ititl) c(Mi1iny A.I). and 
the Avalokitesvara image) standing within n prabhnvali dating Irom afh'r MiOP .A,Ik 
The existence of such larger figures as these dating from so late a jieriod as tfu' !7th cent ury 
A.D. is proof pexsitive that there we^re Buddhists in the Tamil countjy csjiccially in tlie 
ilistrict of Tanjeire till then, althougli it is a mystery as to what Iiap])cned to those 
Bneldists and Buddhism after that date. 

T. l^nnifichiindrati^ NagapaUinain aitd otfier JJuildhisl Jiro'tizvv f ti t/ic Madrui, Museum^ p. 37, No. 12 

Ibid, p. 50, No. 47, PI. XVn i Fig- 1 
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BUDDHISM : ITS HISTORY AND SECTS IN INDIA. 

By P. R. Srinivasan 

Introduction. 

Ovor a third of tfio world's population follow JUiddhisiii. A Lneat majority of them 
env Asians. Idio ji^roal n^li^ion as it is [)ra(*tiHed to day in tl)e various countries sliow features 
which tiro (juit-t* new, some probably unknown to its original pattern. AVlien it spread 
to various c<unitries and began to take, root tlu're. it had to absorb many an element of 
thf^ local cults and philosophh's. During the long periods of its existen(M> and growtli, there 
had beiai a ?-e-oriontation of the beliefs avnd ])ractices oi' t la^ religion which inak(" it now 
Hlnu)st unrecognisable. DvcJi in the (‘arly stages of its (h‘V(‘lopm(‘nt, it was split up into 
two scliools (tailed th(^ Theravada and 11 k^ Mahayana. Th(^se were further divided 
into several gects as time went on. The Tlu'ravada spn\id to eountri(‘s like 
(teylon, Burma a.nd Siam whore it stiH continues retaining fnany of its old feat-ur(\s. 
Sinc(i this school w(mt southward in India, it came to bo ealled as the Soutlieni 
school. Mahaya.na, on the other hand spread to (>!una, Korea, dapan, Tibet, Nepal. Bhutan 
and Sikkim. Tliero it had a dilTieidt task to iHTform before it got firmly ostablislujd, 
ac(,|uiring almost a new garb and ev<m a modilit^d substance. As these! countries are 
to the noi’th of India-, tin’s school was called the Nortlicrn. Tlaiugii these two schools 
are said to be bas(Ml on the two ancient scliools. some fc^atures of one of them may bo 
found in vogue among t.lu^ i'ollowers of tin* other and vice versa. Brief notie.(^s about the 
Buddhists in the various countries are to be found in another chapter. Here the story 
of the roligiou as it grew and developed in India pi upc'r will be briefly dealt w ith. 

Reasons for the growth of various schools. 

It is well know n that, no records relating to t’lc actual beginnings of the religion 
have come down to us, Heiiee its developmenf has to be studied only from the records 
and wTitiugs of tlie subsequent periods. Tht re are two typos of regiords; one consisting 
of the scriptures and other w^orks in Pali, sacred to the followe rs of the Tlieravada school, 
and tlie other consisting of the scriptures and other w^oiks, originally written in Sanskrit, 
a great majority of which have come down only in Tibetan and Chinese translations, and 
in vogue amongst the iiortlieni Buddhists. A comparative study of these texts reveals 
a groat measure of unanimity as regards the ince])tion of t lie religion as well as the visci- 
titudes it had imdorgoiie during the course of time. The fundamental doctrines 
of the religion remain the same in all the schools in the different countries. But as regards 
the practices and beliefs there has been over since the time of the Buddha, differences of 
opinion which have contributed to the growth of the different schools. 
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It is well known that the various schools had for their basis the two most important 
principles that the Buddha |)r()pouiKl<‘<i in lus first s^u-nion at t he Deer-Park. They are 
that (1) ev(^rything is changintr (wery moment or in other \\ ords things an‘ impiaanaiamt 
(aniccd), including the self {(inaiitt), and that (*J) the snfhabigs arc' universal which result, out 
of bad ci*aviug of desires, and eait be ov(*reome only by following tli<‘ (dglit -fold path chalkc'd 
out by him. He sa-id tliat. salvation can be attained by tliis means. Ib‘ did not answer 
straightaway any questions bearing on mattcTs irrc'lc'vc'nt to salvation. 

Jji th(i course of tim(\ dnc‘. to (‘\])eri(Miee a.nd learnhig tfr? disci|)l(‘s of tlie Buddha 
began to analyse his sayings and interpret them ir» xarious ways moral, philosophical 
and mystical whielt resulted in the coming into Iteing oi sevc'ral sc hools. 

Befon^ (vvamining (h(^ various w ell-built, linely gilded and beaut ifully dcicoratod super¬ 
structures of the later s(*l»ooIs j*aised over the simple but (‘verlast ing foundat ions of the 
Buddha’s doctrine, a l)i‘i(d\ui(lin(‘ of the great man’s life may not be out of pla-ct^ here. 

Siddhartha as a Seeker of Truth. 

As th(^ story goes, on l(‘;iving his <*ountry Siddiiartha, becaim^ an ascadiir and was for 
a. time in the hermitage ofsa-gt*. Xrala Kala-ma in the suburb of Vaisali. Dining his short 
stay there tdie Prinec' eoiiid attain the seventh stag(‘ of J lie eighl. stages l(‘a(ling t(» Nirvana, 
d’his he eonid do by tii(5 a])f)licat ion of his ra.n^ (pialities miirndy strong w ill, miergy, self. 
rceolkioOMlness, meditation and intelleeiion. Then ho wrul t,o Ra jagriha wdiere h(* rej(‘eted 
the offer of half the kingdom by king Ibnibisara but sought the Ir^lp of sag(^ Rudraka 
Ramaputta to reach higher stages iu the path to Nirva,na. lu a short wdiik^ a-scu^tio 
Siddhartha reached the eighth stagi^ also but it. did not- load to that tianscendental state 
wlu’ch w.is beyond all tluise stages. Followc'd by live of his co-st.udeuts wdio w(‘.re. impR*s.M<Hl 
by his e.Ktraordimiry ability be then proceeded to Uruvela. Or t lu^ wav lu^ stofipinl 
for a while at (hiya where he realisi^d that so long as one was possessiMl of (l(‘sir»'s it 
was impossible for him to realise thc^ biglu^st truth. In sjiite of this. Ih^ pfuform<^d t.la? 
severest of ascetic {iractiees lor six years, along wit h liis liva* eoiujiauions. Piiuling these 
methods of no avail, he decidefl to talo' food and wi(h a strong body, wanted to i^'alise 
the truth by means dhyanm. At this tim<* he was d(‘S(Tted by his five followers who 
wont away to the Doer-Park near Banaras to continue tlieir ascot ie life. 


Siddhartha Becomes the Sambuddha. 

Ascetic Siddhartha then took food offered by Sujata, the daughtei* of t Jie chief of 
Uruvela. After this ho s(^ated himself on a seat of grass under the B<jdhi tree with a firm 
resolve to realise the truth. “ It was the night of the full moon of May, and lie was thirty- 
Then he began to meditates According to tin? stories, it was now that he wjwi 
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attacked by Marnnfid his Jiosfs who were idtimaiely overcome by the niifliiicbijig cattitude of 
Siddhnriha. TJu^ii he jmssed into deep nieditntiov and ros(‘ in consciousness through the 
pJaDcs a?i(l suh-itlniK^s of material (*.\isteFH‘e. VV'iieii lu^ reacJaal th(^ fourtJi dkyana ho 
got the six siijM^rnatiiral ])<)\vers a-jid otlua* sidd/ils. 'i’he ciilminalion ol aJI his efforts was 
reached now and l\y a rare intuit io!i he realised the liighesl, IrutJi, Bodfn. He became, 
tlnis the Samhuddha, or Wisdom IncaiFiate. Tins (mlitrhtenment made him free from all 
that was wronjj; and evil ami showed Jiim t he sainen(‘s.s of all thin^^s. The truth realised 
cartKi to he knowrj aw lh<^ Dhonea, 

For se ven weeks afterwards tlie Ihidflha was in seven kinds of trances. In the seventh 
week when he \N'as under tlie IVurayana tr(‘(‘ Ik‘ eam(^ across the two traders from Candhara, 
namely 1 apussa. and Ihdiika. They, a.ttrae1(‘d hy the shining sage, heeaim^ his first ujxhsaka^s 
(lay-disciples). As tluTe were then only two prinei])les, namely Buddha and Dhaniia of 
the three jewels of Bmldhism including SaJigha which was yet to rome into being, these 
two lay'devot(^es of the Buddha ut tt red only t he two saint afions, namely “ salutation to the 
Buddha'"; and “salutation to tla^ Dharma'' at the time of* })(a‘omiiig (lisci[)les, earning 
thereby the nanu^ of dvtrarika. 

The truth that the Buddha rralis^Ml was so deep and subtle, and realisable only by 
tlu? wisest-, made him j)anse and t hink if it could be imparted to ordinary p(u)ple. But 
thei noble Buddha who cast away all for legalising that with w]>ie]i he wanted to remove 
the sufl'oring of all other ]K‘ings left off liis hesitation, and decideal to preach the new 
doctrine for the benefit of humanity. According to the texts ho did this at the impiora- 
tiou of God Brahma himsedf wlio jileadod on beVialf of those fenv beings who were then 
fit to benetii by the doctrine*. When tl^e d(‘cision was taken tlie Buddha (Udermined 
that he would only speak about the way to the truth and not alient the truth itself. 

The Buddha's First Sermon at Sarnath. 

As his doctrine w onld he heiu licial only to those Avho possessed high spiritual merits, 
the Buddha thought of imparling it to his five erstwhile eompanioils Avho were doing 
penance in the Isijiatana near Banaras. Accordingly he wont there. Though the five 
ascetics did not at first Avani to honour ifu’ Bud.dha, they were comjielled by his spiritual 
splendour to pay homage to liiru and to listen to his discourses. The First Sermon he 
delivered was the famous Dhunuacakraprimirtana Sermon. By this ho is said to have 
set in motion the “ Wheel of LaAv of Good men ” for the first time. The second sermon 
ho delivered was on the impermanence of all things {anlcm)- These two principles wliich 
the Buddha made public for the first time were the most important ones of the now path 
which he realised under the Bodhi tree. When the five ascetics realised the superiority 
of the Buddha’s teachings they immediately became his disciples. Now the Sangha was 
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born, completing the noble Buddhist Tritiny called the Triratna consisting of Buddha, 
Pharma and Sangha. Of the five disciples, Kaundanya got enlightenment immediately 
after hearing the sublime discourses. 

Then the Buddha visited Banaras where he met a youth called Yasa who also 
became a monk. There was no ceremony accompanying the ordination of these monks 
and the Buddha admitted new entrants to his order by merely saving ** ehi Bhikkhu,'* 
At his instance Yasa's father now saluted all the three members of the Buddhist Trim tv. 
Since Yasa'i father was amongst a few who became lay-disciples by uttering the irisarana 
he was called a tevaeika. 

Then the Buddha commenced his life-long peregrinations in the course of which h# 
acquired many notable persons of his time as his foil owners or disciples and could not only 
establish his new religion in the country of its origin but also spread it far and wide in North 
India through his disciples devoted to the Buddhist Trinity. 

During the period when the Buddlia was preaching his doctrine he is said to have 
emphasised only the two fundamental principles mentioned above to the people at large* 
But it is also said that he revealed the subtle meanings and import of the Dharma to a 
select group of his disciples who were fit to understand them. As the members of the Sangha 
increased there came into existence rules for admission of monks into it as well as rules to be 
followed by them as a routine after becoming a member of the Sangha. Then there also 
came into being rules relating to the administration of the Sangha when it began to spread 
all over the country. In course of time a Canon was also adopted incorporating the principlei 
of the religion and the rules relating to the Sangha. This Canon is called Tipitaka on 
account of the fact that it consists of three different collections of texts, each collection 
being called a pitaka (basket). It is said that these texts were in Pali originally. The Pali 
Canon as it is now used by the Southern Buddhists was committed to writing only about 
the 1st century B.C. in Ceylon. But it is known from the Tibetan and Chinese translations 
that there existed a Canon in Sanskrit also, even before Ist century B.C., w^hicli was in vogua 
amongst the Buddhists of the Northern school. The Pali and the Sanskrit Canons have 
several points of agreement amongst them. There are also sharp differences of views 
between them on certain matters. These sacred texts of the Buddhists appear to have been 
commented upon by erudite Buddhist monks belonging to different periods and countries • 
rrom the canonical texts it is possible to get a fairly clear picture about the Buddha, his 
Dharma and his Order. The later commentaries are helpful in clarifying knotty points. 
Details relating to the Dharma, not in its original form aa propounded by the Buddha but 
in a mors developed form may be noticed briefly. 

S.B.—U 
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According to the scholars of Buddhism wiio htavo had a tendency to squeeze out from 
one kind of fruit the juice of a different kind of fruit llie Buddha had had to overcome 
leaders of various other religions and cults of his tinu? who were said to he immersed deeply 
in superstition and wrong doings. They may be classified broadly into two extreme groups 
one indulging in luxury and the other mortifying the pliysicpie. The enlightenment of the 
Buddha is said to have revealed to him a middle path which by its careful avoidance of both 
the extremes, was the only path that could lead to salvation. This middle path (majjhima 
patipada) as contradistinguished from the former (ayallia patipada) and the latter 
{nijjhama patipada) consisted of the eight-fold path and the four noble truths already 
mentioned. This path is also said not to indulge m vain speculations about asti and nasti 
easvaia and asasvatay anta and anania- 

As regards the eight-fold path it consists of the following : Right understanding, 
Bight mindedness, Right speech, Right action, Right occupation, liight recollections, 
Right resolutions, and Right meditation. These are grouped into three different sections, 
viz., physical {sila), mental (citta) and intellectual (panna). That is, as in the case of all 
other religions, in Buddhism also a seeker after truth has not only to observe certain moral 
precepts but also to engage himself in deep mental and intellectual exercises which would 
ultimately lead him to Nirvana. Of the eight steps noted above the first three steps fall 
under physical activity ; the second three under mental activity and the last two steps 
under intellectual discipline. All the various suggestions made by the Buddhists in regard 
to these steps were not new to Indian religions. The distinct contribution of Buddhism 
was made only in the intellectual discipline. A brief ex})osition of the details of the three 
disciplines is given below. 


Physical Discipline (sila). 

In Buddhism, monks and nuns as w(^ll as lay-disciples have to observe a variety of 
moral precepts, and this forms the first step in their spiritual progress. The physical 
activities fall into three divisions, viz., those pertaining to physique, those pertaining to 
8i:)eech and those pertaining to mind. Foi- ordinray novie,es there are the famous ten 
commandments. They should not (1) take away the life of any b(ung ; (2) acquire any 
thing that is not given, (3) indulgence in sexual mntters, (4) utter lies, (5) take 
intoxicants, (6) take food in untimely hours, (7) engage’s in datice, drama and music 
and similar activities, (8) aspire for adorning themselves with cosmetics and garlands, (9) 
aspire for high and pleasant couches and (10) receive gifts of gold, etc. Of these ten, the 
first five or eight items are the same for the lay-disciples. 

Rules for monks and nuns. —For the monks and nuns there are not only the famous 
Fatimokkha duties but also several other rules to be observed so that by obseiwing these 
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duties.thoy become absolutely fit for roalisiiifr the liicrhest truth. 1'he observances intended 
for a monk fall under five groups. 'I'hev arc' as follows : — 

1. Patirnoklcha-sarmar a.--A c.cordw^ to this a monk should alwayj^ try to be faultless 
in his daily activities and should h(^ afraid of doing anything wrong even in the slightest 
degree. 

2. Indriya^sarnvara. IdH ii he has to guard against falling a vittim totlu‘ senge- 
orgaiis. He should keep them \v(‘ll eonlrolh^d. 

3. Ajivaparisnddha. - Tlv n lu^ should exercise stiu^t control ov<m* eating. He 
should not develop a taste for food. Fiirther he slumld also not persna<l(‘ othcas to offer 
him gifts of food, etc. 

4. /hurayasannissUa.- lie should always allow himself only of the barest neeessit ieg 
of life which would just b(^ sufficient to make him fit for reaching the goal. 

5. Dhutangas.—Tho thirtemi rigorous practices are prescribed for some monks. 
It may be mentioned here that when Buddhism was in its eai’ly stages, the monks were 
few and they wiwe s])cnding tlunr time mostly in the open as is evident from the description 
of four ttissayas (states of living), viz. (1) to oat the food given voluntarily by ot hers, (2) to 
wear the cloth discarded by otliers, (If) to spend the time at tli(^ foot of trees and (4) to use 
urine and excrements as medicines in case of illness. But when the number of members 
of the Sangha increased there was the necessity to Institute the thirteen rigorous practices 
eit^her for all or for thos(^ monks who wantiMi such practices. 

Thcs(* are found only in the later texts, the canonical texts liowevor remaining silent 
on these matters. Tt is said that the Buddha did not practice these, although some of his 
disciples did. The Buddha was always more concerned witir the mental and intellectual 
training than with physical discipline. Tlie thirteen practices are as follows 

1. To wear the clothes collected from dust heaps, etc. (jmrnmkmlikangarri). 

2. To have only three clothes, namely, the under garment {antaravasaka) the upper 
garment (ulfarascinga) and the spare garment (sangliati) (tecivarantgam). 

3. To take food collected by begging and to avoid the fourt een kinds of‘ foods (pinda- 
patikangam). 

4. To beg food from house to house without omitting any (sapadanacarikanyarn). 

6. To take meal at one sitting, and not to resume seat if one has to rise in the middW 
of a meal (ekasamkangam). 

6. To have only one bowl and to eat all kinds of food thrown into it {peUtapindi- 
kangam). 

S.B.— 14a 
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7. Not to take any food after signifying the intention to finish the weal (ihalu- 
pacchahhaitikangam), 

8. To dwell in forests or places far removed from towns, etc. (arannihangam). 

tt. To dwell under a and not to dwell in sheltered places {rukkhamulikangam). 

10. To live in the open but permitted to seek shelter when it rains (abhhokasikangam), 

11. To live in a cemetary (sosamikangam). 

12. To use whatever seat is allotted (yathasanthatikangam). 

13. To spend nights sitting and not lying (nisajjikangam). 

These practices may ‘*be severe or moderately severe or moderate.*’ The nuns (bhik- 
Munis) are permitted to practise only eight dhvtangaa omitting the five items namely 7, 8, 9, 
10 and 11. A male novice can do twelve omitting the item No. 2. A female novice can 
do only seven of the eight proscribed for nuns omitting item No. 2. The lay-devoteea 
should do only the two items, namely, 3 and 6. It may be mentioned here that these 
practices are common to almost all the religions of India, the lay followers of them obser' 
▼ing rigorously many of the practices daily to this day. 

Mental Diicipline (citta). 

The second step in the path to spiritual progress of the Buddhists relates mainly to 
the control of mind {citta) and to withdraw it from the worldly things and to direct it to the 
goal of Nirvana, as according to the Mahaj^anists it is only a steady mind that will compreh* 
end the real oneness and sameness and vastness of the beings of the universe. The control of 
mind is achieved only by meditational exercises which make the meditator to reach the 
state of death (sannavedayitanirodha) which is called samadhi. There are various kinds 
of samadhis, from the lowest to the highest. These meditative exercises have to be done 
In a particular manner which consists of the following five processes :— 

(1) Ten hindrances {palibodhas), (2) forty objects of meditation (kammatthanas). 
(3) the spiritual preceptor (Kalyanamiita), (4) the aspirant and (5) the successive steps in 
meditation. 

The ten hindrances are (1) the abodes of monks (ara.«?a), (2) family (kula), (3) gain 
{labha)t (4) members of the congregation {gana), (5) works {kamma), (6) wayfaring 
{addhana)^ (7) relatives including the teachers {nati), (8) one’s own sickness (abadha), 
(9) scripture (gantha) and (10) miraculous powers (iddhi). There are other hindrances 
also. 

The forty objects of meditation are not really forty but may be many more. In fact 
the teacher has to choose the objects of meditation for the aspirant. They are the 
following : (a) Ten Kaainaa comprising the earth, water, fire, wind, the blue colour, yellow. 
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red, white, spot of light and the limited space. (6) Tan Asuhhas or unpleasant objects, are 
the ten states through which an uncared for corpse passes before it is completely destroyed. 
They are, the swollen, the blue-coloured, the pussy, the limb-torn, tlu^ animaboatoii, the 
limb-dismembered, the limb-scattered and destroyed, the blood covered, the worm-dwelt 
and the skeletal. These make the aspirant rise above doubts, love and affliction, (c) Sii 
Anussatis (concepts) consists of the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, the silas, the making 
gifts (caga) and ways leading to rebirth as a god (devata). Tliese bring peace to the 
aspirant and produce in him insight which leads him toarhathood. Besides these there are 
three other concepts (anussatis). They are the marana-sati according to whicb the meditator 
has to ponder over the fact that he is also liable to death and that his body is from head to 
bottom full of impurities such as hair, etc. The which relates to the controlling 

of breath. The aspirant has to go to the forest to perform this. He may use the aids of 
counting, the following the three stages, and watching the points of contact. This leads 
one to develop the dhyana. The third anussati is upasamanussati which requires the aspirant 
to go to lonely place where ho has to meditate on the fact that the best of all dharmaa is 
the absence of attachment, (d) Four Brahinaviharas consist of friendliness to all beings 
(metta) compassion (karuna)^ feeling of Joy at another’s happiness imudita) and the removal 
of attachment (upekkha). (e) Four Aruppas or Samapattis consist of meditation on the 
following four, the unlimited akasa going beyond the seen universe (akaaanancayatana) i 
the consciousness (vinnananancayatana) after withdrawing his mind from the sense of space, 
etc. ; the voieness or absence of vinnana (akincinnayatana) after withdrawing his mind even 
from the consciousness ; and the absence of perception (nevasanna-nasannayatana) when ho 
gets rid of preoeption of all except the most subtle. (/) The disgust for food (ahare patikula- 
eanna). (g) The determination of the four elements of the body (catudhatu-vavatthana). 

The proper preceptor is an essential requisite for an aspirant. Ho should try to get 
training under an Arhat. Failing this he may receive lessons from the foiI(>wiiig in the 
descending scale : an anagami, a sakadagami^ a sotapanna, a puthvjjana, a i^iastor of throe 
pitakas, a master of two pitakas, a master of one pitaha^ a master of one nikaya with its 
commentaries and a man o'* self-restraint (lajji). 

The candidate (aspirant) must be devoid of fear, love of gain, defects and illusion and 
must be desirous of dedicating his life to realise the goal. He must also be prepared to do 
anything that his preceptor mierht ask him to do. He should also choose a proper place for 
his meditative life. The suitable time for doing meditation was after his return from 
his begging rounds. In selecting the candidate, the preceptor should not accept him 
immediately after seeing him. The candidate’s mental states and physical activities 
should be examined closely before he was initiated. The canditates should be given 
auoh objects of meditation as best suited to his mental leanings. There are some preli* 
minary duties like triaarafuim^ that a candidate should do before he commenced his 
loeditative practices. 
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The successive steps in meditation are the following ; — Upacara according to which 
<he concepts arc seen clearly witliont their defect ; appana by which the steadiness of mind 
is slowly achieved : and the four trances wdiicl) are brought about by meditating on the 
various obje^cits metitioned above. The meditation on the supramundano objects consists 
of foiu* higlu^r trances called samapattis. The aspirant becomes free from mental activity 
after tfie fourth trance. 

Intellectual discipline (panna). 

Aflc^r the practices dealt with above the Buddhist aspirant gets to the next step which 
makes him (pjalified to have a true view of the various objects (panna). But the satgeis of 
getting the true view are gradual and the truths realised arc th(‘. four noble truths 
(aryasaccas), viz., dulckha, diikkha-samiidaya.dnklha-iiirodha find the dukka-nirodha magga. 
Tht' former two are relatively of a 1 ow('t order while the latter two are responsible for the 
nudisat ion of tlie highest truth, viz., the remox al (wrodhd\ of dulkha. According to the 
Buddhists, the relative truths mean the following: (1) Klandhas, (2) iJhatus^ 
(3) Ayatanas, (4) Indriyas and (fi) Ariyasac 'as arid the highest truth, (6) the Paiiccasamup- 
pada (the theory of causation). 

Khandhas, —They are two-fold, samskrita or lohiya dhatu (objective) which includes 
the whole world and asamskrita or lokutlara dhatu (subjective) which includes Akasa and 
Nirvana, Samskrita dhatu is according to the Buddhists, composed of nama and rupa. 
The former includes the four mental states (narrui) of being, namely, feeling, perception, 
impressions produced by previous actions (karma) and knowledge obtained through senses: 
and the latter includes all the inanimate objects. These live are collectively called the 
five Khandhas. It works out that all the beings consist of live elements each without 
a “ soul ” (^itta or Puggala). The rupa khandha includes earth, water, fire and air of 
the past, present or future. Vedana khandha means all that is felt by a person. Though 
one, it is studied, sometimes under the three aspects, namely, good (kusala) bad (akusala) 
and indifferent (avyakata), but sometimes under five aspects-also. Vinnanakhandha is the 
mental faculty which understands the^ things. Thoxigh one, it is treated under the three 
aspects each of which is again studied under four spheres, viz., kamavacara, rupavacara, 
arupavacara and lokuttara. In all, tlio vinnana element comprises of 84 items which art^ 
said to act in 14 ways beginning w ith the birth of a person and ending with his death 
Sannakhandha. By this is meant the characteristics by which a tiling is known. Though 
one, it is associated wdth throe vinnanas and tlie vimuma cannot exist without the 
(perception). Sankharakhandha denotes the aspects of mental states by which two or more 
mental activities are brought together through the other three khandhas, vedana, sauna and 
vinnana, 

Dhatua .—^The term has a variety of significance but it is applied to the six sense-organs,, 
their objects and the six perceptions derived^through them totalling to 18. 
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Ayatanas include the sense organs (internal) and other ohjec.ts (external) totalling 
to 12 in all. Of these the first eleven belong to the rupakhandha which is limit (‘d and the 
twelfth, mind, belongs to vinnanakhavdfta. which is unliinitt'd extending ov(t all mental 
states denoted b^^ the term Dharma. In effect the Buddhists say that the dhaius and the 
aycLtanas have neither any substance nor an^^ function. 

fndriyas in Buddhism are twenty-two in number. It is said that they also do not 
exist in the highest sense. 

Ariyasaccas ,— These are, as detail(Ml below, tlie four noble truths nuuitioned above 
which are comprehended by sainmaditlhi, Dukkha means that })irth, etc., cause sufhwitig. 
The underst anding of this removes the belief in a sedf. Saimidaya is due to tanha (desires). 
Knowledge of this removes the belief that there is an aftcu* life. Nirodha is th(^ extinguishing 
of desires. It can be known by right means although it is unborn, unoriginated and uncreated. 
It has two aspects, namely, one bounded by the physical body and another completely 
freed never taking any ot her body. A knowledge of this nunove® the b(dief in the eternality 
of self. Magga is the eight-fold path which leads to the cessation of sufl'ering. The know¬ 
ledge of this removes the belief in non-action. 

Paticcasamuppada or the theory of causation, is a contribution of the Buddhists to 
Indian philosophy according to w hich the worldly things are impcirinanent inasmuch as they 
are neither created by (lod nor a composite of eternally existing atoms. Nothing except 
Nihhana and Akasa is due to cause and condition. This law is identified with the 
Buddha and Dharma by all the Buddhists. There an^ the following twelve terras com¬ 
posing the law of causation, namely, avijja (ignorance), sankhara (impressions), vinnana 
(perception), nama-rupa (mind and matter), mlayatana (six sense-organs), phassa (contact), 
vedana (feeling), tanha (desire), upadana (strong attachment), hhava (desire for existence! 
and jati (birth). Sometimes a parallelism has been pointed out between this sericis and 
that of the Samkhya system. This series is however not intended to ex])lain a line of 
evolution or origin of the world but a chain of exami)lcs to show the dependent origination 
{idappaccayata) of tilings. According to the BmUlhist.s there are twenty-four ndationa 
such as atihi, nalthi, viga*a, angata and that the links are to be related in one or more of 
these relations. By the term pacticcasamiq^pada is imuint the inoxorabh^ mutual depen¬ 
dency of cause and eflfect. 

The Sangha. 

Tieturning to the story of the life of Buddha, after converting about sixty people 
in Banaras who became arhats, the Buddha sent them to different parts of the country not 
only to propagate the religion but also to give the benefit of arhathood to as many as 
were in a stage fit to become so. He himself went to Rajagriha w here he acquired besides 
others, the two important disciples, namely, Sariputta and Moggallana who became later 
his chief disciples. Afterwards the Buddha toured to several parts of Northern India 
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converting year after year more and more persons to his faith. When he was at Kapila- 
vastu, his native town, he asked Sariputta to ordain Rahula as a monk. Till then all new 
entrants had to be brought before the Buddha for admission into the Order. From this 
time onwards the athaU sent abroad were themselves enabled to ordain people, which 
greatly facilitated the expansion of the Sangha. 

Monastic rules ,—When the Sangha grew there came into being rules for admission. 
According to them originally a new entrant should shave off the hair on the head and 
moustache, put on yellow robes, salute the bhikkhus, and revere the Triratna. When the 
Sangha still further expanded the new entrant was made to observe more elaborate rules 
comprising the system called natti-catuthakamma. According to this the new entrant had 
to be presented by his acarya to an assembly of monks who after studying him would 
approve of his ordination. Then the novitiate was asked to observe the other rules relating 
to the conduct of a monk. In the case of people belonging to other sects, before they were 
ordained they were required to undergo training for four months. There were some excep- 
tions to this. Persons suffering from contagious and incurable diseases and persons employed 
in service, robbers and such other groups of people, were not admitted. 

There were two kinds of ordination for a new entrant, one pabbaja (adopting a homeless 
life), and upasampada (becoming a bhikkhu). To become a bhikkhu a novitiate must 
prove fit which may involve training for at least ten years. He should have an upajjhaya and 
an acarya both of them learned, who would gradually make him learn all the moral laws as 
well as the subtleties of philosophy. He should also observe the rules relating to residence, 
dress, articles of furniture, medicine and food. There came into existence the fortnightly 
meetings of monks called upoaatha on the 14th or 16th or 18th day to discuss the Vinays 
and the Dhamma as well as to recite the Patimokkha rules called Bhikkhu-Patimokkha. 
The meetings should be attended by all the monks present in the locality and any monk 
residing in it but not attending the meeting was taken to task. There was then the recita¬ 
tion of all the rules of the Patimokkha by all the members, and the purification (parisuddhi) 
of an assembly was obtained by each of the monks individually declaring that they did not 
commit breach of any of the rules of Patimokkha, There were also regulations how and 
when this recitation had to be performed. Although the Buddhist monks were expected 
to be wandering, during the rainy season of the year they may stay at one place. In regard 
to this also rules were framed. When the rainy season was over and the monks were about 
to disperse they should perform the pavarana ceremony which meant the confession by 
monks the sins of commission and omission, they might have committed during their stay 
at one place. This was similar to the pariwuddhi ceremony mentioned above. There was 
also another ceremony called kaihina relating to the making of robes for and their distribu¬ 
tion to the monks. 
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Nunnery. —The Sangha bocaino so popular that several woiiieu desired to become nuns. 
At their head was Mahaprajapati Gotami, the Buddha’s foster-mother. Though tlie Buddha 
was averse to ordain women, he yielded to tlie im])lorations of his foster-mother and the 
impassioned app(^al of Ananda and the order of nuns was (established. But the rules for 
nuns were framed in a manner suitable to them. Their Paiimokkha nde.s were called 
Bhikkhuni-Patimokkha. 

Side by side with the rules of conduct, rules were framed for j)unishing those monka 
who swerved from them as well as rules for approving certain acts intendcMl for the entire 
Sangha. 

Consiitutio7i of the Sangha. —As regards the coimt it.ution of the Sangha, its members 
(bhikkhus) when they became residents of particular j)]ace, they as a body aeceptiHi the 
buildings, etc., gifted to them by devotees. Thc‘SO were originally iru'ant for residential 
purposes of monks but later on b(x;ame ccuitres of k^arning. No one riKunlier of a nionastic 
establishment w’as considered its head bi^causo, quite contrary to the practiee tliat obtained 
in similar religious institutions of his times, the Buddha nev(T admitted that (Mther ho was 
the lead(*.r of the Sangha or any one else could be oikj such. On the otIuT hand, he e.xhorted 
the bh kkhus not to take refuge in otlicrs but to take reliige in themselves a/id in the Dbamma, 
But usually an elderly monk was chosen to b(? the leader at meetings of tlie monks. In 
course of time rules n^lating to the administration of monasteries were also framed. Most 
salient of the rukes was that no act of tine Sangha was accomplished without, the consent 
of the assembly and this was (uiforeed strictly. It may be nuiHunbered here that all the 
elaboraticni of activities of the Sangha came into being only gradually and not during 
the life-time of the Buddha. He on the other hand always insisted that both th(^ monks 
and lay-disciples should betake to tread the path proclaimed by him in order to achieve 
salvation. 

The religion propounded by th(3 Buddha soon spread to all parts of India. This was 
mainly due to his personality and to the high calibre of his disciples like Sariputta and 
Moggallana. The kings and wealthy pc'.rsons of the day began to patronise the Sangha^ 
Some of thorn like Anathapindika, Jivaka, Amhapali and V'isakha earned the appreciation 
of the Buddha himself. The religion became popular owing to its cat fiolic views and spirit 
of toleration shown to the followe^rs of other faiths. Of the several other causes which 
were responsible for the spread of Buddhism mention may be made of the following, namely, 

“ internal strength of the organization, unorthodoxy of the people of Magadha. persuasive 
methods employed in converting people, adoption of popular dialects and above all the 
intrinsio merits of the religion 
S.B.—15 
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Six leaders of other faiths. 

Owing to these qualities it was possible for the Sangha to win over the followers of 
other religions. It is said that during and anterior to the time of the Buddha there were 
several leaders of st'cts of whom six had large following. The.se six leaders were called the 
six Titthiyas. They wcuc* as follows ;— 

Pmna Kassapa was the teacher of Akriyaiwla (tlieoTy of non-action) according to 
which the .soul does not act and the body alone acts. .As such the person docs not earn 
either merit, or demerit by his action. He may be said to have belonged to the school 
which taught “ that things happen fortuitously and have nothing In do v'ith the soul ”. 

Makkhnli Qosala was first follower of .Jainism of the Parsvanatha school. But later 
ho Ijecame the leader of the Ajivakas. He believed in the doctrine of fatalism and propa¬ 
gated the theory that salvation was attained only by nspeated births and deaths, which 
wei-e unalterably lixe<l (niyata). Therefore the sufferings and happiness of beings did not 
depend on any cause or effect. In the Buddhist Canon this theory is called as Ahetuka and 
Akriyaditthi. 

Ajita Kmikambnli was a materialist and denied the existence of good or bad acts. 
He propagated the theory that there was no entity called soul as distinct from body. Body 
was composed of the four elements and it decomjxrsed into the same elements, after 
death. This <loctrine is called Ucchedavada (doctrine of annihilation) or tarn jiva tarn 
sariravada. 

Pakudha Kaccayarui propounded the theory that a being is composed of seven 
elements, the usual four together with pleasure, pain and soul, which exist eternally. Accor¬ 
ding to him good or bad acts did not affect those elements. This is called Sassatamda. 

Sanjaya Belatthapntta was a teacher of agnosticism. He is said to have refused to 
give answers to problems relating to ultimates. Even the questions bearing on the moral 
responsibility were left unanswered. It may be mentioned that Sariputta was first a follower 
of this school before he was converted to Buddhism. 

Nigantha Nataputta was the famous Mahavira the founder of Jainism who preached 
that only rigorous ascetic practices could bring salvation. It may be mentioned that in 
the Pali texts not a word about his Syadvada or the Navalattva has been recorded although 
the religion is classed along with Buddhism as Kriyavada. 

Besides these definitely known schools which preached various other doctrines 
there were sixty-two views which have been recorded in one of the Suttas as those pertaining 
to the experiences of a Buddhist monk. These views were met by proper explanations 
by the Buddha. 
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Having satisfactorily answered the various differing views of the leaders of other faiths 
in the light of his profound enlightenment, and having seen the spread of his doctrine 
far and wide through the agency of his devoted disciples, the Buddha entered Nirvana 
a-t Kusinagara, the City of the Mallas, on the full moon day of Vaisakha in 544 B.C. 

The Buddhist Councils. 

First Buddhist Council of Rajagriha .— Aitov the death of the Buddha, the monks of the 
Sangha began to lead on easy life and consequently there was lack of discipline. Apprehen¬ 
ding that this would lead to deterioration of the Sangha, Mahakasyapa, at the instance 
of the old monk Subhadda (Uparianda) convened a meeting of 500 arhats at Rajagriha, 
King Ajatasatru wdio was then reigning there helped the leaders of the Council. Although 
Mahakasyapa wanted that all th(5 old monks should co-operate with him, he could not 
get the help of Gavamj)ati and Purana. Since Ananda was always with the Master wluni 
he was alive, he had to be consulted on many a point of the Law. He became an arhat 
only just befoni the meeting of the Council took places It was at this time that Ananda 
was charged with certain lapses of conduct. Though they were insignificant and could not 
be considered as serious, in order to strenghen the Sangha, Ananda confessed and he was 
absolved of th() sins. It is said that the main n^asons for convening the Council was to decide 
the failings of Ananda and others. But by tlu^ time of the di^ath of the Buddha, there had 
oropy)ed up differences of views in the interpretation of several sayings of the Mastc^r as well 
as of several precepts. It was therefore necessary to ascertain the views of the Sangha on 
the Vinaya and the Suttas by having them recited by th(^ most cornpetCTit })eople in the 
matter. There the parisvddhi of Ananda who on his confession was, forgiven by the 
assembly. Then there followed the recitation of Patirnokkha rules by Upali which was 
approved by the assembly. Then there was the recitation of iho Suttas by Ananda. 
After having settled the |)oints of difference with regard to the various rules, the assembly 
was disbanded. Since this was the first tijno when such a big assernly of monks was 
convened for transacting the most important business of settling the meanings of disputed 
rules of conduct, this First Council became important in the history of J^uddhism. 

It has already been mentioned that there were monks cw en during t he time of the 
First Council, who had their own views regarding the interpretation of the rules and other 
sayings. These cleavages of the Sangha developed furt her in course of tinu^. These were 
mainly due to the absence of a unifying force as well as due to the natural instinct of 
some of the very erudite amongst the monks of later day who wanted to import into the 
sayings of the Buddha meanings and significance that w(;re not quite apparent in the early 
stages. There also came into existence separate groups amongst monks specializing in 
separate portions of the Canon. Since the Buddha himself countenanced in the case of 
certain people laxity in the observance of rules, there came into existence groups of monki 
who said that it was enough to follow the spirit of the Dhamma rather than its letter. 
SB— 16 a 
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Second Buddhist Council of Vaiaali. —In the course of about a century after the death 
of the BuddJia the dfferonces of views on some of the texts of the Canon reached a parti¬ 
cular stage whf)n some of the monks of Vesali approved ten rules of Vinaya which were not 
in conformity witJi the original rules as found in (he Pafmokkha. Added to that there was 
the set of five dogmas proijounded by Mahadeva which wor<i also not quite in keeping with 
the rules followed by orthodox arhais like Vasa of Kausambi. There wiis therefore the 
necessity to sol,lie those differences. So a council of monks was convened at Vaisah and 
it was attended by 700 members of the Sangha. King Kalasoka was its patron. There 
was disorder at the motiting, so the decision on the matter often disputed Vinaya rules waa 
left U) a committfo of eight meralKws, four from the orthodox school of the West and four 
from the unorthodox school in the East. This committee was against the move of the Vesali 
monks and its decision was confirmed by the Council. The Council had thus become famous 
as the Stwond Buddhist Council. At this Council also the canonical texts wore recited and 
confirmed as in the First Council. It is to be noted that the Second Council had 
no President and the disputed matter was decided by a committee, according to the ubbahika 
(committee) procedure. 

The five pnqwsitions of Mahadeva wer^^ important in that according to them the 
arAofe were not perfect and they were also liable to fall down from their exalted state 
which was accorded to them according to the original rules of the Sangha. 

The Maluisanghikas.- The defeated Ve.sjdian monks were not prepared to abide by 
the decisions of the orthodox council, and arranged lor thew own council consisting of 
arfuUs and non-arhats immediately after the Second Council. They called this council as 
Mahasangiti and proclaimed tha( their decisions wore quite in keeping with the teachines 
of the Buddha. 

Thus there had come into existence two distinct schools. The orthodox members were 
called Sthaviravadins and the members differing from them wore called the Mahasanghikas 
In course of time differences cropped up not only in regard to doctrne and discipline but 
also in regard to the dress, etc., with the result that the Sthaviravada school was divided 
into eleven sects all foUowing the doctrines of the Hinayana, and the Mahasanghikas became 
divided into seven sects which wore the forerunners of Mahayanism. 

After this Second Council the various sects of the two important schools mentioned 
above spread from Magadha to different countries each sect entrenching itself finally at 
a certain place. For instance the various sects of Mahasanghikas who had their 
headquarters at Pataliputra moved to the South and established themselves in the Andhra 
country and were caUed the Andhakas. The Mahisasakas moved to the West Coast of 
petunsular India. The Sthaviravadins or Theravadins first went to Avanti and thence to 
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Ceylon. The Samniitiyas or Vatsipiitriyas were probably active in the nortliorn Avanti. 
Similarly the Sarvas^ivadins wont to Mathura and Gaiidhara and some of thorn, because 
they went further nortli, were calJed Heinavatas or Mulasarvastivadins. 

Third Buddhist Council of Pataliputra. —When there came to exist so many sub-sects 
there was bound to be more differeiicos of views not only on disciplinary rules but also on 
doctrinal principles, than what ^vas known at the S<K^ond Council. Thesi' views had d(’A’elo})ed 
to such an extent during the time of Asoka that there are stories relating to the Emperor 
having purged the Sanglia of its unorthodox members. It appears that the difliculty arose 
mainly on account of the disagr ement between the Mahas^ingliikas and the Sthaviravadiim 
each group considering the other as impure. 8o tlui Sthaviravadin numks had convened a 
Third Council at Pataliputra probably with thesup])ort of Asoka. The most learned monk 
of the orthodox school was IMoggaliputia '^Pissa. 1-|<‘ was the la^ad of ihi Council while 
another important monk called Uj)agupta also played an important pait. Tnis Council, 
like the former two councils, heard the Canon and accepted it. It was at this time that 
the book ontiiled Kathavaithu was written by Tissa, which was added to the Canon. It 
is said that the Canon was finally settled at the Council and in that form it was taken to 
Ceylon by Mahinda. In Ceylon the Canon was put to writing in the 1st century B.C. 
A^'ter the Council was over, 'i’issa is said to have sent out- niiu^ inissionaric^s to nine different 
countries o preach the religion, a fact which is corroborated by the inseri])tions found at 
N agarj unakonda. 

Development of Buddha-bhaktL 

Since tho time of Asoka, the two seliools of Buddhism got furtbor split up 
into various sub-sects. In fact even in fbe Kathavatthu itself tiaces of praising the 
Buddha as though ho was a deity are found. About that time or a little later the 
stories relating to tho Buddha’s former existences were becoming poj)ular. It was also 
then that the worship of tho relics of the Buddha and ol his disciples become a fait accompli 
because Asoka himself is said to have broken op^ui the Ftupas that were erected over 
the relics of the Buddha soon after his death, and distributed them to various countries 
where they wore enshrined in stupas. The abovoinontioiied facts show that many changes 
were being introduced into tho old faith. As the s<icts moved to various countries as 
mentioned above, there they had to adapt themselve.s to local conditions even if it meant 
absorbing of elements of local cults and beliefs. These changes wore tolerated even by the 
most devoted and erudite of the monks of the various schools who wanted somehow to 
propagate the ideals of their religi(»n and who thought that the supc?rficial changes would 
not affect its fundamental principles. It need not be mentioned that radical changes of 
doctrinal principles and consequently of the rules of conduct were introduced in the religion 
by the Mahasanghikas and their sub-sects while the Theravadiris and their sub-sects on 
tho othor hand adhered to that form of the religion which is said to bo tho original one. 
The movo of the former to introduce changes in the doctrine resulted in the founding of the 
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Mahayana school about 100 A.D. which formed the basis for the still later schools, namely, 
Sunyavada of Nagarjuna, Vijnanavada of the Yogacarins, the Vajrayana, the Tantrayana 
and the Mantrayana. 

The sects of the Mahasanghikas. —As has been mentioned above, at the time of the Second 
Council the Mahasanghikas were prominent. They were the first to go out of the orthodox 
fold. They were divided first into throe branches, namely, the Mahasanghikas, the Eka- 
vyavaharikas and the Ca’tyaks or the Lokottaravadins and the Haimavatas. The doctrines 
professed by these branches are almost common. They had their headquarters at Patali- 
putra but their members wore scattered in North-Western, Western and Eastern India. 

The later branches of Mahasanghikas whom they superseded, were Caitya and Saila 
schools (Purvasaila and Aparasaila) who were also known as Andhakaa owing to the fact 
that their centre was at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda in the Andhradesa. Here they 
had moved about 2nd century B.C. To these Saila schools may be added Bahusrutiyas, 
Prajnaptivadins, Vetulyakas and H<‘tuvadins. These groups professed a doctrine similar 
to that of Sarvastivadins. 

The Mahasanghikas appear to have had a separate Canon of their own references to 
which have been met with in the inscrij>tion8 from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. 

The Mahavastu, the first volume of the Vinaya Pitaka of Lokottaravadins, in a mixed 
Sanskrit has come down to us. 

The earlier branches, Mahasanghikas and Lokottaravadins professed Hinayanic 
doctrines, namely,“ the four trutfis, eight-fold path, theory oi prntUyasamutpada, the imper¬ 
manence of skandkis, non-existonco of atman, theory ot karma, the bodhi-pakshiya dharmas, 
bodhyangas e>nd m on. The dooir\no^o[ dhat'masmiyatajrikaya, the two avaranas {klesa and 
jneya), which arc the essentials of Mahayanic doctrines race^ive little attention. The accounts 
otcaryasjfhumis e,nd kshetras appear as interpolations”. The descriptions of the Bodhisattva 
and the Buddha are Hinayanic in character in spite of the fact that the Buddha is referred to 
in some places mLokottara (trauscondeuital). The Bodhisattva cult had not been developed 
yet. Then come the opinions regarding the arhats. According to the Theravadins, those were 
mukias and could not at any time fall from their states. But the Mahasanghikas, as 
evidenced by the five points of Mahadeva, admitted that unlike the Buddha, the arhats 
were not absolutely free and were likely to fall due to various reasons one of which might 
be their deeds *n their past lives. About vinnana (perception) Mahasanghikas said that 
by the exercise of sense organs by practising the four ma igas and directing his mind to 
nibhana one can attain the latter, a position which was not granted by Theravadins. 

The sense organs (indriyas) according to them perceive and not their perceptive faculty. 
The Andhakas and Theravadins hold the opposite view. 
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Similarly on various other points, Mahasanghikas had their views which were some¬ 
times in agreement with those of the one or the other of the various schools. 

The sects of the Saila schools. According to the Saila school , the Buddhas wore trans¬ 
cendental and there was difference between the Buddhas and the arfuits, wluT<'.as Thora vadins 
held that the Buddhas possessed the powers of a Lohottara Buddha and that the difference 
between the Buddhas and the arhats lay in that th-* former propounded doctrines which the 
latter practiced. In regard to the Bodhisattvas. Andhakas held the view tiiat an individual 
from the time he developed hodhicitta became a Tiodliisattva. P>om this time onwards, the 
Bodhisattva came to possess love and coinf)assion towards suffering txnngs. Theravadins 
hold that there was no differoiuje between Bodhisattva and an arhat, the term Bodhisattva 
indicating merely tlie fact that that individual was going to become a Buddha. 

According to these schools, there were subtle differences between classes of arhats. 
One class of arhats were not free from ignorance, another class of arhats acquired knowledge 
through instructions from othc^rs and some of them at least became arhats by making gifts, 
etc,, and remaining self-possessed oven at the time of their parinibhana ac.quired merit. 
They also held that it was only the Buddha who was completely freed. All these points 
were oppostxl to the views of Theravadins. There wore otlior points of discussion about 
the merits of arhats, besides independ(mt views on many other matters which wore peculiar 
to Andliakas and other schools allied to them. 

The Mahisasakas and their sects .—Then there wore the Mahisasakas with two branches, 
earlier and later, and Sarvastivadins, Dharmaguptakas, Kasyapiyas, and Samkrantikas 
(also called Uttarapathakas). 

The earlier Mahisasakas were in agnjement with Thera\ adins and tJiey also reached 
Ceylon after remaining for some time in South-Western India. The important doctrine of 
them was that everything was subject to change and that only the present existed and not 
“ all existed ” as propounded by Sarvastivadins. Iliey also thought that the Buddha was 
human. Regarding other matters they had some original views, others in agreement with 
Theravadins and many others quite opposed to those of Sarvastivadins. 

The later Mahisasakas accepted the view of the Sarvastivadins that past and future 
also existed. They hold that the earth lasted for aeons of time. 

The Sarvastivadins came into the field after Mahisasakas and Mahasanghikas. This 
school is different from tho^e of Mulasarvastivadins and Vaibhashikas, although with the 
latter name it was well known in Northern India from about lOOA.D. This school may be 
traced to the Second Council. Mathura became its first seat whence it went to Gandhara and 
Kashmir. Its early teacher was Upagiipta, who was probably the spiritual guide of Emperor 
Asoka, The members of this school were scattered over North India including North-Western 
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India and Samath. They had their own Canon with extensive texts written in Sanskrit. 
Like the other schools (leaving out Theravadins) this school also did not have the fifth Agama 
(Nikaya). Vasubandhu, Sanghabhadra and others wrote treatises on the doctrines of this 
school. 

As regards the doctrine, according to this school, the constituted things may perish 
but their dharmaa did not perish, whereas the Theravadins deeded this. Similarly these 
two schools had differences of views on a few other subtle points but they agreed in general. 
They held the view that the Buddha was human, that the Bodhisattvas should cut away 
their worldly ties before they became fit for arhathood, and that there were sentient beings 
in the world for the Buddha to have compassion on them. Regarding arliais the Sarvas- 
tivadins said that all of them were not perfect, a view shared by the Mahasanghikas. Similarly 
on the matters like maitri and vijnana, they had their own views. 

The school of Dharmaguptakas originated probably with Purana and Gavampati of 
the First (buncil. Their Canon is attested to by a Vinaya text onl^^ The school spread in 
the North-West India. The followers of the school held the views that gifts to the Sangha 
were more meritorious than the gifts to t he Buddha; ben^tics could not gain the five super¬ 
natural powers ; and that enlightenment conies all on a sudden, etc. 

The Kasyapiyaa branched off from the Sarvastivadins. Tliey had a Canon. Their 
distinctive doctrines were that samskdraa |)erished every moment, arhats had some imjiorfcc- 
tions, and though the past and pnjsent existed, only some of the future existed. The Samkran- 
tihas and the Savtrantikaa a’so firanched off from the Sarvastivadins. Their important 
doctrine was that akandharnatras were transferable just as the Samrnitiyas maintained the 
doctrine of the transference of pudgala. These two views are opyiosed to the fundamental 
doctrine of the early Buddhists, namely, the disintegration of skandhas every moment 
(kahanikavada). Then these schools maintained that the skandhaa ended in nirvana. Several 
other indojiendont views sometimes agreeing with similar views of the Theravadins and some¬ 
times disagreeing with them were held by them. 

The Haimavatas were a branch of the Sthaviras but their doctrines were allied to those 
of the Mahasanghikas. They also had some principles in agreement wdth similar ones of 
the Sarvastivada school, such as arhats have imperfections and heretics could not get the 
five supernatural powers. 

The Uttarapathakas were in the North and their doctrines were a mixture of the doctrines 
of the Mahasanghikas and the Theravadins. This fusion of doctrines attempted by this 
school was in between the doctrines of Mahayana and Hinayana schools. 

Other Schools. —^Then there were the schools of the VatsiputriycLs, the DhannoUariycta, 
the Bhadrayanikas, the Chahnagarikas and the Samrnitiyas. All these schools finally^ 
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merged into the Sammitiyas which became the most prominent school. It is said that 
the author of the doctrine of this school was Mahakaccayana. It had also a separate Canon 
ef which some portions were not different from thos('^ of 1 he Pali Canon. The chief distin^ 
gufshing feature of this school is its acceptance of an entity called pudgala wh’ch contimios 
without porisliing at every moment. This means that the iiulividual is a reality. Further 
they had some views which agreed with similar views lield by tlie Theravadlns and some 
Other views which corresponded to those prf>posed by t he Sa-rvastivadins. For instance, 
the Sammitiyas like the Tlieravadins accepted the iff.iU birty of arhats which is opposed 
by the Sarvastivadins. Though the pudgala of tli^* Sanimit yas is not por!sh‘ng every 
moment, it ceases to exist in Nibbana. It is along with tliis pudgala the dharrnas also 
go from one existence to another. 

There is then the Vihhajgavada school whhdi followed the orthodox scdjooj. But the 
followers of this school had several doctrinal priiiciplos -wliich are found followed by the 
Sarvastivadins, the Thoravadins and tho Mah ,san.gh kas. The Th<\»a vad:ns of (Vylon called 
thorn olvos as Vibhajyavad h is. As th\s term is also found at/.,ach(si to a scot of the Rarvas- 
tivadinsand asoct of the Bahiisrut\vas, it may be presumed that the followers of the Vibhajya- 
vada sect of each of those schools d'd not wholly agnx) witli llio doctrines of the mahi scliool. 
Some of the doctrines of tlvs scliool arc as follows. I'ho arhat lia,s no failings; t he i.Uiddha 
is always in meditation and the real sat'oTi of tlio four nohic tnitlis comes all on a suddem. 

The Theravada or the Stlunnrara la school is tiie most orthodox one. It had its centre 
at Pataliputra and then it moved to Ujjain, which hocamc its very irny^Oitanl centre. "J'ho 
activities of the scliool ceiilorod round Kanchipuram about tJio beginning of the (diristian 
era. Finally it n^acliod Cc^ylon whore its stronghfild was tlic M i'iaviliar a of An f ' adha purarn. 
It had a sot-back about tlie 5th century A.D. when tlio Maliaviliara was destroyed l^y a king 
of Coylon at the instance of the Vetniyakas whose immofl ate suc(rossor\s W(n<* the Maha- 
yanists, whoso short-lived activit'es in C(?ylon centred round tlu^ Ahhayag'ri Viliara. 
Tho Pali litoraturo of Buddhism b(>longs to the Therava»l ns. The doctrines cf i lieso peo|>)e 
bavo already be^m ind catod above under each of tlio otluir schools. A hnv inijiorta.nf. 
doctrinoa of this school aro as follows :— 

Tho Buddha s a human being and gets this name after tbo oril'ghfcvmient. The 
Bodhisattva experiences suffering and is not. s(df-born. Tlie arhats aro perfect bcangs and 
attain Nirvana. There is nothing which transmigrates fr om one yilacc^ to anotJior. 

The survey of tho various schools of Buddhism and of their rlocitrines shows that since 
the Third CJouncIl of Pataliputra, tho fundamental concepts of Buddh 'sm relating to Buddha, 
Arhat, etc., came to bo invested with significance and meaning wh'ch tended to make the 
religion more and more thoistic in character. Tho literary works produccKl bcitwcon 200 B C. 
and 100 A.D. such as the Mahavastu and the LcUitavistara contain passages doscribing. 
S3.—16 
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the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas as if they are gods. The followers of the schools L'ke 
the Caityakas emphasised the worship of the stupa, etc. The sculptures from Bharhut, 
Sanchi and Amaravati belonging to the period from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. show the worship 
of the Buddha in a symbolic form though not in the human form. The various schools 
that spread to North-Wo.stern India encountered a medley of communities including groups 
of a number of foreign commun'ties who.Mo cultural background was such that they sav 
in the Buddha a transcendental being and consequently believed in his worship. 

Cults of the Podhisattva and the Paramita. 

ft was at this time that some teachers began to emjihasiso the doctrine of 
many Buddhas and the Bodhi.sattva doctrine. They said that Oautama Buddha 
wa.s only an emanation of an i<h^aI and that ev'oryone, whether a householder 
or an arAal could become a Buddha provided ho do%-oloped his spiritual powers. Asa 
consequence of the now development there came into being a sot of .six or ten perfections 
(paramHaa) by the practice of wh'ch a BodhisaHva attains to the various planes of a ten- 
plane state {dasahhumi), beyond which lay Nirvana. The paramHas (perfection in virtues) 
are dana, sila, kshanli, virya, dhyana, prajna (which were the original six), upayakavsalya, 
pranidhana, bala and jnano (the four later ad<r.tions). The doctrine that the practice of those 
virtues led one to Buddhahood and Nirvana was amply borne out by the stories relating 
to the former existences of the Buddha as narrated in the Jatakas and the Avadanas although 
many of the narratives wore taken over from the already o.xisting common Indian L'torature 
and had no special Buddhistic features. Thus the cults of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva 
coupled with the theory according to which it is not mho's alone who were the perfect 
beings but others possessing qualities of groat men also can become perfect, resulted in the 
formation of a separate branch called the Mahayana about 100 A.D. 

Mahar/anism.~Tho followers of the Mahayana considered the old form of Buddhism as 
a low vehicle (Hinayana) owing to its emphasis on ascetic'sm and puritanical ways of living 
which restricted the attainment of salvation only to a few beings while the quintessence 
of the teachings of the Buddha was the removal of suffering of all beings and making them 
fit for Nirvana. Owing to the fact that the followers of the now school emphasised the 
latter aspect they called themselves as the Mahayanists. 

The now ways of approach to the moral, psycho’ogical and metaphysical problems 
of the rel g on, propounded by the Mahayanists then eame to bo systematically sot out is 
a variety of literary works produced by different authors at difieront periods. These came 
to be collected as Mahayana Sutras. Since the Mahayana school was not a distinct school 
but comprised of a number of schools, it had no separate Canon and one has to look for the 
doctrines of the new school in the Sutras. In view of the fact that already in the 
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oentury A.D. there existed a number of such treatises, it was found necessary to take stock 
of these books and to settle the glaring differences of opinions amongst the different schools 
ajid sects of the new rol gion. 

Fourth Buddhist Council of Kashwir, —It is sa^d that with the above mentioned purpose 
in view, a council of the Buddhists was held in the Kundalavana monastery in Kashmir 
about 100 A.D. under the patronage of King Kanishka of the Kiishan dynasty. 'J'ho Council 
was prosidod over by the learned toachor Vasiimilra with Asvagliosha, the famous poot^and 
spiritual advisor to Kanishka as Vieo-President. The Council was mainly concerned with 
preparation of the Mahavihhashas or the groat commentary on the ''JVij)itaka although 
the deliberations of the Council might have included d sciissions on the doctrines of the 
Hinayana school in tlio light of the new trends. Thus it was at this Fourth Buddhist 
Council that the Mahayana school might bo said to havci rocoiv(‘d the official recognition. 
The fundamental doctrines of tlie now form were the Paramitas^ the Bodhisattva and 
devotion to the Buddhas. 

Of the various Mahayana Sutras nine most important ones including the Saddharina- 
pnndarika and the Lalitavistara are hold in great honour in Nepal at the present day under 
the name of Nino Dharmas. Though all of these works deal with Mahayaiiism, it is the 
Saddhartnapundarika which deals with the various aspects of the now religion in an oxhaus* 
tive manner. Here the Buddha is elevated to a position above that of all other gods and 
devotion to him is said to bring Nirvana to the devotee. Here is also expounded the 
doctrine of the mercy of the Buddha which alone is capable of giving salvation to the disciples, 
thePratyeka Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Closely allied to this text but deiling with the 
glorification of the Bodhisattvas are the K^randavyuha and the SukhaveUivyuha. 

The texts dealing with the Prajna Paramitas on the other hand are philosophical in 
character and they deal with the perfections of a Bodhisattva, the perfection of prajna or 
wisdom being the most exalted of them. According to this, the wisdom consists of the 
knowledge of Sunyata or emptiness moaning the unsubstantiality of all phenomena. While 
the earlier form of the religion originated in North India, from the fact that the texts on the 
Paramitas are said to have originated in the South, the Faramtia doctrine may bo the 
contribution of the South. 

Sunyavada of Nagarjuna. —The greatest exponents of the doctrino of Sunyata, and as 
•uch of the Mahayana, were NagarjiAna and his pupil Ar^'-adova. Since Nagarjuna propounded 
a middle path between affirming and denying, he became the founder of the Malh>,amika 
school which flourished in India for over eight conturioa. According to this school the 
Sunyata (emptiness) means the complete negation of the world by the exorcise of wisdom. 
This Sunya stands in between existence and non-oxistonco, oternality and impermanence 
and all similar pairs of extremes. This middle path may be traced to the statement attri* 
buted to the Buddha himself, m., his was the path that avoided the two extremes and the 
B.B.—16a 
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path which was “ good in tho beginning, good in tho middle and good in its end/* According 
to the Madhyamikas though there are two truths, viz., the ultimate and the oonTentional, 
th(i villirrin.to level everything is untrue and there was nothing but emptiness. Th# 
Madhyanukas also said f hat the Sunyata means tho realisation of the absolute truth as such 
(tathata). As a consequence of the doctrine of Sunyata there arose tho following theories :— 
'J’licre is not attainment or non-attainment in ompliness and therefore it is impossible to 
kn(>w if one has attained Nirvana.** This theory is tantamount to sof f oxi-inction, becausd 
if Nirvaria b<»comes a thing to be attained then tliere aris<^i th<' j)n)[>letn of the solf also tht 
aduiis.s o 1 of winch will moan distinction. StaioiifUy the natnn) of {)orrson who has attained 
Nirvana cannot be known and therefore cannot be aflirmed. Tliis view v/as mainly concer¬ 
ned with destroying all assmtion.s and beliefs regardiiig tJie idtbnato truth. Thirdly tha 
Madhyamikas said that one should rely on Sini.irifa or pr^rfeei wisilom. Eosidos tho^ 
there are. various otlxjr th<Hjries (mconi passing aJl aspects of tlie religion. 

About the htli century A.D. there came ir.lo Iw.ing two schools, namely Pra^an)ika and 
Sraiautra based entirely on tlio doctrine? of the Ma^lhyamika school of Nagarjuna. Buddha- 
palita and IJhavavivcdia were the founders n^spetdively of th(\sc^ schools. Chandrakirti 
(bill century A.lJ.) iJie pupil of I>harma,[)aia of Nalanda wus the chief (exponent of tht 
Prasae.gika scliool. According to the Ihasangilois tlie Sunijata was intended to refute tbe» 
various other vl(^ws. Tho Svatantrikas (w the ol.her hand said that by rm^ans of argumonU 
also some truths could bo e.stablished. 

Tho important work of the M id 'yamika school is the Madhyarnika SvJtraa by 
Nagarjuna. Ho also wrote the cominentarios called the Pmjna-ParamitaSiUra-Sastra 
and tho Dasa Bh^tmi-Vibhasha-SaHtra. 

Yogacara School of Asangn.- Tho most iinportaTit school of Mahayanism is the Yoga- 
cara school. This school was founded by one Maitroyanatha (3rd exmtury A.D.) but it> 
best exponents were Asanga and Vasubandhu. According to the Yogacarins, nothing 
exists outside consciousness (vijnana). Hence this school got the name Vijaanavada. Lik# 
tho Sunyavada school, tho Yogacara school also doniofi the reality of all phonomona. Accor¬ 
ding to the Yogacarins, the ultimate truth is Bodhi (Thought) and it eneo upasaos itaelf and 
alayavijnana (psychic processes). This state is realisable only by a Yogacarin^ i.e,, on# 
who practices yoga. Even hero, the enlightenment does not come all on a sudden but only in 
gtagos and after having gone through all the ten stages in the ca^e of Bodhisattva. Th# 
doctrines of this school are dealt with in such bo )k3 as the Yogxoarabhumi-aastra Asanga 
and the Abhidharmakosa by Vasubandu. It was now, the theory relating to the BudJha*$ 
three bodies, viz., Pharma, Bhoga and Manushi, was perfected. In his dharmakaya, th# 
Buddha is tho absolute itself. In his bhogakaya aspect, the BudJha is in the earlior Bodhi*- 
sattva stage and as a Bodhisattva ho is found in all places discoursing on the truths of th# 
religion* In his manuahi aspect he becomes myriads of Buddhas who are all mdre phantoms. 
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8ome of the early Mahayana Buddhist works contain references to magical rituals^ 
When yogic practices came to be associated with Mahayanism, those practices began to 
be performed to the accompaniment of formulas supposed to have magical potency. 
From about the 5th or 6th century A.D. Buddhist treatises bearing on th(t magical rituals 
(TarUra ) wore written which iti contont and form resembled tiie Tantra works of the Saktas* 
’Pwo schools called Vajrayana and Jlantrayaua the late oT-siioots of lire Maiiayana were 
responsible lor the doctrines h(re ami tiie practices roco/nmondod. 

MantrayanfSm. anA to Mani rayana eiirtain s(d.s of formulas, 

words and syllabies ld;o "'(),}(. Marr Padmv fhim'' Ji.ive gnvar, powers a,nd by making use 
of them for med laisvo purjxases one can attaiii saivation. 

The Vajrayana (adam int !ne) school on ilio o- hcr hand pr(‘.aclKu{ ifio doctrine of the 
identity of the ulthmte rM.ui .y wllh t-iu' Dliaraia and eniigatornn aa. d’hat is, according 
to the Vaj ayanists, Ibc lie ngs are ni es.soiuw adamant/uio <v!id [)y a corubination of ritcis 
atnd rnrmtrds one can g r- to his orig'ual a<lain.iniiti<^ uhi(jh is nevi>r destroyed 

dithough it cuts <n'a)ryMirng (‘ons4)qnotd. on t lio development of rituals, the Iderature 

bearing on the prop(U’ wny.s of practice and the moans to ba a.do[»(-v)d Ixicarmj voluminous. 
Tn course of time ta<^ ritual.stic practices beeatnt^ abnoxious an 1 d sgusf.ing lilthough tlu^y 
had the support of the texts of the schoi)l. This wms due to liie fact that tiie followers 
of the school wanted to ajj^foxiiaate to the subiinio mystic ex|.x5ri(m(X)s and rnonistic phi¬ 
losophy found recorded ij) tiu.er scri])turos, OYmii on the })bysical piano. According to the 
Buddhist Taiitras the Baddiia was I ho' <ill-encompa,ssiiig and o;na p: es<'nt force and no longer 
a transcderital spiritual reality. CousoqueatJy all tdio tilings o{ the uruverse arc* not oxlernal 
to the Buddha. AH that liio ibllow-^' of this school is to do u> gcd. enligliUmrnont is to 
realise that ho is the Buddha and the cosmos. This enl ghtonmemt is brouglit about 
not by means of discussions and reasoning but b}^ means of actions of mystical value. TJie 
old doctrines which explained the ultimate reality as tlio inexplicable Nirvana, 
the one reality of emptiness, the B jdlii or the consciousness iiavo all bcion given up 'etiumng 
the concept that the world is the manifestation of the Buddha’s dhurmitii/rz. The old 
idea of self-extinction has been explained by the new idea of considering tiiat all the iMingft 
are nothing but the manifestation of an eternal princifilo of life. 

In accordance with such a philusophical outlook tlio followers of the Tantras began 
to propound the theory that there is the one cosmic Buddha called Adi Buddha* 
It is this Buddha that really posses:sos the five skandkas each of which is presided over by a 
Buddha called the Dliyani Buddha. The.so five Buddhas are Viroacana, Akshobfaya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitab'ia and Amoghasiddhi. Each of these is described as possessing 
a colour and other qualities distinctive to him. From each of them e nanato a Bodliisattva 
and a human Buddha each united with hi;^ ooasorU Thus there came into exiatenoa 
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numeiouB gods and goddesses making up a huge pantheon, the cause of aU being the Buddha 
himself. These developments in the religion were responsible to make it a monotheistio 
reh'gion. Side by side with these there was also the development of the cult of the female 
principle, accord ng to which Tara and other female deities of the Buddhist pantheon 
were conceived as very important in the religion. Some of them even became the mothers 
of the Buddhas, but most of them are considered to be always in union with their consorts, 
a concept which has given rise to the making of numerous images where the Buddhas and 
Bodhisativas are shown in closest embrace with their female counterparts, repre enting 
the groat philosophical concept that the highest truth has to bo conceived as a subtle, in- 
comproheiisiblo and insrcutablo combination of the universal masculine and feminine 
principles. As it is not possible for all to grasp this subtle truth under ying tho concept and 
act up to it, tho practices which resulted out of tho new development became barbarous. 
Owing to this and similar disgusting features tho religion itself had to disapj^ioar from its 
native country. 

Eeferercea. 
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BUDDHIST LITERATURE. 

Summarised from Dr. M. Wlnternl:z‘s work by P. R. Srinivasan. 

General. 

Originating in the 6th century before Christ the rolig’on of the Buddha or the Enlightened 
One has had a long and chequered career throughout, the 2,500 ytiars of its existence. During 
this long period Buddhism, like other living rel gions, has boon evolving with the result 
it has become a “ family of rolig ons and philosoplii^ s/' Very early it became divided 
into two distinct schools. “ The oldest and probably nearest to tlie original teaching is 
the Theravada known as the Ilinayana (little vehicl<0 <^Jid this today is the religion of (Jeylon 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia. The later Mahayana (largo vadiiclc^) includes the rest of the 
Buddhist world (viz.) Tibet and its neighbours, and Mongolia, tdi na (partly), Korea and 
Japan. But the peculiarities of Tibetan Buddhism, wliicli cova^rs Tibet, Bhutan, Sikkim 
and Nepal, make it a school on its own, and the same apjdios to the Zon School of Japan.” 

The range of subjects of Buddhism “ includes religion, advanced philosopliy, mysti¬ 
cism, mHaphysics, psychology, mag’c, ritual and art.” llonco the enormity of the total 
literary output of the Buddhists, who haled from all tlio countries mentioned above. Of 
the vast numbers of literary works only a portion has come down to us. The htorature 
of Buddh sm now exists in the fol owing collections :— 

1 . The Pali Tipitaka which, in its throe divisions, contains the sacred books of one 
of the H nayana Schools, the Theravadins, especially of Ceylon. The sacred books 
of other Hinayana schools are ” partly preserved in Sanskrit and Chinoso but a greater 
number of them is lost.” 2. Non-Canonical Pali literature. (5) Buddhist literature 
in pure and mixed Sanskrit: (a) Independent books, {b) TJio Chinoso trans¬ 
lations which in 618 A.D. numbered 2,113 volumes while now the number is 2,184 volumes, 
(c) The Tibetan translations : 0) The Kanjur which is a collection of the Sutras ui 100 

or 108 volumes. (i*) The Tanjur which is a collection of commentaries and Sastras 
in 225 volumes, distributed in 3 parts. (d) Fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts and 
fragments of manuscripts in other local languages discovered in some places in Cliiuesa 
Turkestan. 


The Pali Canon. 

None of the books date back to the time of the Buddha because ho did not leave bohmd 
any writings. It is likely that isolated texts of the Buddha’s sa 3 n'ngs, speeches and poems 
might have been compiled by some of the prominent disciples of the Buddha, adding some 
of their own compositions to it. It is said that immediately after the death oi the Buddha 
tha First Council of monks as held at Rajagrha to establish a Canon of the Dhamma (religion) 
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»nd the Vinaya (discipline of the Order). The Canon, in its nucleus form, as dooided opoii 
in this Council was probably transmitted orally according to the anew nt Indian practice. 

Though the Second Council of Buddhist monks hold at Va-sali 100 years after the 
death of the Buddha dealt mainly with the ten heresies, accord'ng to the Mahavamsa of 
Ceylon, then the doctrine wjis also revised. Probably the nucleus collection of text* 
formed the basi.s of discussion at this council. 

During the time of Asoka. there was held a* Pal.aliputra, the Third Council presided 
over by Tis a Moggal putta. A real Canon of texts is sad to have been compiled. Pro- 
bablv tliisCouncil was preceded by a groat as embly of d:s.sent ont.s known as Mahasang'ti- 
Icas who disputed the canonical te.xts that have t ome down to them orally 

According to Ceylon chronicles the Canon as lixod at the Third Council was taken by 
Mahinda (Mahendra) the son or brother of Asoka. to Cey’on whore he .spread Buddhism. 
But only daring the period of king Vattagainani (27-17 B.C.) it was put into wr^tting. This 
Canon, as it has coinc down to us, cons'sts of the follow ng th oo pilakas (ba8kots)--honce 
called the Tip/to/co—throe classo.s of texts:- They are (1) Vinayapitaka (basket of the dis- 
cipl’ne of the Order . (2) Suttap taka (basket of the Suttas), which is of live collections 

called Nikvyas and wh'ch deals with the points of ichgion {dhimm t). And (3) Abhidliam- 
map taka (basket of tho loghar subtlefos of the doctrine) which doah more elaborately 
with tho dhanima. It s not'oworthy that there i; rorpient rnontion made only of Sutta 
and Vinaya, but not of Abhidhamiua, in tho.se texts thomso’ves, which may moan that 
only tho former two Pitakis wo e authoritative for some t me. 

Tho Canon is sa'd to contam nine angas or limbs, viz. (1) Sutta, (2) Oeyya {0) Vey- 
yaharana. (4) Galha, (5) Udana, (0) ItiviUtaka, (7) Jalaka, (S) Abhhutadhamma and (9) 
Vidalla (toachingp in the form of qno.'-tams and an wors). Tlii i division i t nothing 
tut a subject-wise class fication. Bos dc.s, the Buddhavacanam (the word of tho Bud¬ 
dha) in tho form of spomhos, and rules of the order, also firms a part of tho Canon. That 
tho various Uixts were learnt by rote by monks who recited them as and when nowisaary 
iaabundanty borne out by tho fact that there wore among monks Suttantikas, Dhamma- 
kath ka i and V^inayadharas. 

Tho language of tho Tifi^taka is called Pali, tho literary language of tho Buddhists 
of Ceylon and this has dovoleped out of a vorioty of Ii»do-Aryan ialocts but loaning 
strongly towards a d’aloct of Magadha. 

As regards tho oarly date of tho texts of the Canon the following bear witness 
1. Asoka's od et at Bairat (or Bhabru)of 249 B C. mont’ons the titles of at least 
seven of tho texts oi th > Cinon. Further tho sameod ot has the sentence “All that Lord 
Buddha has said is well said ” is almost the same as the sentence in Anguttara Nikaya Ut 
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2. Inscriptions of Bharhut (2nd century B.C.) and Sancbi (1st century B.C.) refer 
to Buddha legends similar to those in a few of the Pali Suttas. 

3. Most of the labelled Jalaka sculptures of Bharhiit have been traced in the dataka 
book of the Tipitaka. 

4. In some of the votive inscriptions of those places t he expressions such as pdahin 
stUardika, svJtantihini, etc., occm*. 

5. Above all, the Milindapanha (about 97 B.C.) has the earliest releronce to Pita- 
kattayam and to Nikayas. The Pali and Sanskrit texts me miilnall\' corroborative. Th© 
Pali texts, however, surpass all other texts of Buddhist literature not only as the basis 
for a proper understanding of Buddliism but also from the point (y{ vicnv of literature. 

Now the divisions and subdivisions of each of the Pitakas are as follows:— 

Vinayapitaka. —The nucleus of this Pitaka is the Patlmokkha, a confession formula, 
to berccib^d by monks every fortnight on the full moon and new moon days at the Uposatha 
ceremony. It contained 152 rules originally bid- vv^as later on extended to 227. It is not/ 
as such included in the Canon but finds a place in the Suttavibhanijiu a c‘omrnentary on the 
PaJbimokkhd. which commentary is included in the Canon. Tin's Pilaka comprises the 
following :— 

{a) Siittavibhanga : (1) Mahavibhanga, (2) Bhikkhnnivibhanga. 

(6) Khandhakas : (1) Mahavagga, (2) Cnllavagga. 

(c) Parivara or Parivarapatha. 

The Mahavibhanga is in eight chapters. The Bhikkunimbkmtga is the commentary 
on the Paiimokkha code for nuns. 

The Khandaka^ deal with the arrangements of the Sangha. Tho Mahavagga in 
its ten chapters deal with the special rules for admission, etc. The Cullaragga has twelve 
ohapters ; the first nine deal with the disciplinary methods in lesser matters ; the tenth 
deals with duties of nuns; and the eleventh and twelfth chapters contain the stories 
relating to the Buddhist councils held at Rajagrha and Vaisali. In the Khandhakas are 
also added some old formulas (Kam'tnavaca). 

In general, the subject matter of the Vinaya is the Sangha (the Oidc! ). Way inte- 
raating and important stories relating to the conversion of Yasa, Saripiitta, and Moggallana ; 
to the First Sermon of the Buddha at Sarnath and the fire sermon ; to tho conversion of 
Bahula; to the gift of Anathapindika; to the founding of tlio order of nuns at the request 
of Mahaprajapati Gotami the Buddha’s foster-mother; and to Devadatta. tlie cousin of 
the Buddha who caused tho first schism in the Sangha. Fur ther, several interostiiiig 
features of the social life of those ancient times are known from these texts. 

S.B.—17 
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It is int(3rosting to note that in form and content the Vinayapitaka has some 
resemblance to the Brahmana portions of the Vedas. 

The Pari vara, is probably a work of a Sinhalese monk of a later period. It com¬ 
prises 19 shorter texts in the form of questions and answers, and is similar in content to the 
Vedic Anukramanis. 

Suttapitaka. -It is the source-book for Buddhism and it contains the greatest literary 
works of the religion. It consists of the following five Nikayas : (a) Dighanifcuya, (6) Ma}- 
jhimanikaya, (c) Samyuttanikaya, {d) Auguttaranikaya, and (e) Khuddakanikaya. 

Of these the Khuddakanikaya comprises the following :—(l) Khuddakapatha, 
(2) Dhammapada, (3) IJdana (4) Itivuttaka, (5) Snttanipata, (fJ) Vimanavathu, 
(7) Potavathu, (vS) Theragatha (9) Therigatha, (10) Jataka, (11) Niddosa, (12) Pati- 
sambhidaniagga, (13) Apadana, (14) Buddhavamsa and (15) Cariyapitaka. 

The contents of the first four Nikayas are in the form of dialogues or speeches by 
the Buddha or by his disciples and are 'w prose interspersed with gatkas (versos) hero and 
there. 

(a) iHghanikaya (collection of long sermons).—It consists of 34 Suttas, detailing 
points of the doctrine, in the three following books :—(1) Silakkandavagga, (2) Mahavagga 
and (3) Paiikavagga. 

In these works we have not only matters relating to the sila, samadhi and panna 
but also views of different pliilosophical schools as well as views of prominent non-Buddhist 
teachers and founders of sects. Most important of the Suttas of this text is the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta which probably contains the words of the Buddha himself uttered during 
the last stages of his life. As a whole this Nikaya is not the work of a single author. 
Corresponding to this there is in Cluncvse the Ilirghagama where the Sutras are arranged 
in a diffeient order. 

(h) Majjhimanikaya (collection of medium-sized Suttan).—Tt comdsts of 155 
shorter Suttas wliioh deal with discourses on the religion. Here are found intorosting 
dialogues and myths. This is also not the work of a single author. 

(c) Samyuttanikaya (collection of grouped discourses).—It consists of 2,889 
individual Suttas distributc^d in 50 groiii)3 (Samyiittas^ whicli are again arranged in 5 
Vagga or divisions. The contents of the Suttas embraoo all branches of Buddhism, some 
of the pieces being fine examples of poetry. Of the Samyuttas the following are 
of interest:— 

1. Moggallana Samyutta (No. XL) where tho legends of the groat dlsoipla 
of the Buddlxa and a few of his speeches are found. 

2. Sacca-SamyuUa (No. LVI) which deals with tho four Noble Trutba (saooa) 
and which also includes the famous Dhammacakkappavattana-SiUla (No. LVI, 11). 
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(rf) AngvUaranikaya (collection of sermons arranged in ascending numerical 
order).—^It consists of at least 2,308 Suttas which are arranged in several Vaggas (divisions) 
which are again grouped into eleven Nipatas (sections). The subjects treated in those 
ieotions are peculiar. The first Nipata (Ekanipata) deals with things of which only one 
ousts ; the second Nipata, similarly, deals with tno tnings of which only two exist and so en. 

Tfiis Anguttaranikaya has numerous Suttas and Gathas in common with the 
other Nikayos. Here iilso we find the Buddha being deified and oon^idorod as the fountain¬ 
head of all truth ; probably this formed the basis for the Abhidhainmapitaka. 

In general, among the four Nikayas there is unity of style and language, in spite 
of the repetitions which are duo to the practical needs of the monks. Though they cannot 
go back to the earliest time of the Buddhist willing there fre very ancient elements 
as woU as mere recent texts. 

Those Nikayas show the teaching method of the Buddha which is in the form of 
dialogues and piirablcs nnd similies some of wtdeh possess liigh Iitorr,ry flavour and artistic 
yaliio. Some of the parables and stories are of importance for the history o< social life 
of those times. 

(e) Khvddaknilcaya (colh'ctioii of the smaller j)ieces).—As mentioned above it 
cx>rapriso8 the 15 texts dotailcd below. Of these, however, four texts net recognised in 
Ceylon, are accepted by the Burmese ; and in the 1894 Sia iiesi* edition, eiglit of them are 
not includ ;d. Though it is thci fifth Nikaya, it is sometimes classifu^d witli Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. The contents and cliara(4.er of the various texts differ widely. From the famous 
Sutta in which the Buddha pr(>j)hosios the decay of tho religion, it may bo conc]u(l(*d that 
those texts were compiled at a later pc iod. This Nikaya as a wiiolc is not found in tlic 
oollection of Chinese Agfimas, but many of the texts of tliis Nikaya are included in other 
ot‘Iloctions. Now wo shall notice briefly the texts of this Nikaya :— 

1. Khvddhakapatha, —It has nine texts which are a kind of Mantras which a 
novice should know before he knows the other texts. Of the Suttas tlie Mangala-Sutta 
and the Metta-Sutta are among the noble ones. 

Seven of the nine texts arc* used at the Buddhist Pa’-itta ceremony or pi rit 
(as known there) in Ceylon, (It may be noted that a small oollection of Suttv-?, from the 
Suttapitaka, colled Pa’itta or Maho-Paritta, is used for exorcisms in Burma. This k 
bettor known among the people there, than any othejr l\ili bool^.) 

2. Dhammapada (religious sentences).—Owing to its profound moral value 
UuB work is the best knowm tliroughout the countnes. It is also repeatedly translated 
and much quoted and held in high esU^em. In Ceylon it has boon in vogue for ages, ^and 

8.B.—17a 
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thd Ceylon Buddlust monks know it by rote. F is an anthology of sayings on the ethical 
doctrine of Buddhism. Here are 423 verses grouped into several Vaggas. Some of the 
most famous sayings are found here, a few of which belong to the common source of Indian 
wisdom. Half of the verses are found in the other texts of the Canon. In tiie later 
commentaries on tliese versos are found interesting narratives. 

3. Udana (collection of pithy sayings).—It is divided into 8 Vaggas each 
having 10 Suttas in verse and prose in which the Buddha is said to recount some narratives 
of his own I, line, wliich glorify the Buddhist ideal of life, etc. 

1. ItivnUnkri (sayings beginning with the worejs • Thus spoke the Buddlui 
It consists ol 112 short Suttas in prose and verse, i.hc language of wljich is not excessively 
verbose. Prose passages are inoro beautiful, and they rise to lofty heights on the 
Mettfa (friondJinciss to all beings). Some of the ]>assage8 may be traced to tlio Buddha 
liimself. 

5. Suttampaia (section of discourses), dt (consists (.1* five Vaggas, namely, 
1. Uragavagga, 2. Culavagga, 3. Mahavagga, 4. Atthakavagga and 5. Parayana. 

The first four Vaggas have short poems and the fifth is a long poem with 
16 shorter parts. Asoka’s Bhabru edict mentions probably three of those texts. Language 
and subjecd-matter make the texts date from the beginning of Buddlusm. Next ta 
Dhammapada, this work is the most frequently quoted one. Here the religion is akin 
to old Brahmanism. Here are aUusions to Brahmanica] ideals. Hero nre passages 
reminding us of similar ones in the Bhagavadgita and the Puranas. 

6. Vinuinavatihu (stories of the divine palaces); and 

7. Peiavatthu (ghost stories).—In those two short works, which appear to be late 
the Karma theory is expounded not in a pleasing way. Stories about hell and heaven 
find place here. Though some passages are ancient, generally speaking these are among 
the dullest works of monk-poetry. 

8. PheraQcttho (songs of the t^ldors).—tt (joiisists (►f 107 poems with 1 27^ 

stanaas ; and ' 

9. Therigatha (songs of the lady elders).—It consists of 73 poems with 522 
stanzas, lliese two collections of poems are attributed to certain monks and nuns 
respectively. The poems by monks abound in descriptions of nature primarily forest 
scenary, while the poems by nuns give pictures of life. For beauty and force there are 
ranked with the best examples of the Indian lyrio poetry. 

10. JcUakas (btorias of former births of the Buddha).—The original Pali 
version of this is lost. All that we know about the Jatakas is derived from the Jatakai- 
thaiolAavannana, a commentary on them by an unknown Sinhalese author who based 
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his work on an earlier commonliary called Jatakaithakatha, (The Atthakathas in general 
are said to have been written in Pali in Ceylon immediately after the Canon was brought 
there, then translated into Sinhalese from which again they were translated into Pali,) 
Some of the Gathas of the commoiitiiry may be old. 

The commentary (jonsists of 22 sections (NipaUis) with a ])Ocniiar arrangement 
of verses. There are more than oOO J«atakas in this. But usually the number is said 
to be 550 of which sox^oral are iujtully repetitions. Tlie story form (stories of the present 
and the past) is adopted hero and the contents arc faiiy talk's and fables. 

It is to be noted heie tlial. the oldest exain])les of sciilptimi of historical 
period, from Bharhut dating from second century B.C. show bas-reliefs of Jataka stories 
with their appropriate labels and this is proof enough that in some form or otljer the 
Jatakas existed earlier than second century B.C. Whatever it is, this common (ary is 
the only book of the Jataka text known and is extremely valuable for the histiOry of 
Indian literature. 

11. Niddesa (explanations). -It is a commenlary on some sod ions of the 
Suttanipata, It consists of tlie following two j)arts : ~-(a) Maha-Niddose which is a (commen¬ 
tary on the Atthavagga. {h) Ciilla-Niddesa wh ch is a (commentary on the Klwiggavisana- 
Sutta as well as tho Parayana. Probably this text of commentaries was an ancient one; 
hence it finds a place in the Canon. Here grammatical and lexical explanations are 
treated along with explanation of the dogma. 

12. Patisambhidamigga (tho path i.o analysis).—Jt has three largtj sections 
each containing 10 treatises dealing with some inij)ortant points of Buddhist doctrines 

13. Ajicdancb (heroic or glorious deed).^—Its counterpart in Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature is Avadana. Like the Jatakas here also arc stories of the past and present, 
but while the Jatakas treat mostly of tho lives of the Buddha, the Apadauas, as a rule, 
deal with the stories of an Arhat or saint. These arci entirely in verse. The main 
divisions are the Thora-Apadana and the Theri-Apadana. The Apadana text is one of the 
latest texts of the Canon. 

14. Bvddhavamsa (genealogy of the Buddhas).—It »s also a late additionto the 
Canon. Here legends of the 24 Buddhas are told in a poetical way. 

15. CariyapitalccL, —It contains 35 Jatakas in verso and they are introduced 
to show which Paramitas (perfections) the Bodhisattva possessed in the various lives of hia» 
Most of these are like similar stories in the Jataka book. The doctrine of Paraznita does not 
appear in the earlier portions of the Canon. 
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Abhidhammapiiaka .—^Abhidhamma means higher religion or metaphysics. This text 
is comparatively late because many of the passages are to be traced to the two other Pitakaa, 
Some sects revere this most. In Burma numerous works were written on this Pitaka and 
even today the study of this Pitaka is continued. It consists of the following books :— 

1. Dhammasangani (conpendium of dhaiuinas).—It deals with physical conditions 
and phenomena and is intended for monks in an advanced stage. In Ceylon the monks 
honour this much. 

2. Vibhanga (classification).—It is in continuation of the above book with a few 
new formulas and categories. 

3. Dhaiukatha (discourse on the elements).--It is a sliort text of 14 chapters dealing 
with “ elements 

4. Puggalapannatti (description of human individuals).—It is related to the texts 
of the Suttapitaka in form and contents. 

6. KcUhavatthu (subjects of discourses).—It is an important book on Buddhism. It 
18 also the only book of the Canon attributed to a definite author, viz., Tissa Moggaliputta, 
the President of the Third Council of Pataliputra. It has 23 sections each of wWoh is in a 
question and answer form. 

6. Tamak (double questions).—It is so-called because here all the questions are 
presented and explained in two ways. 

7. Patthana-Pakarana (book of causal relationships).—It is in two parts, namely, 
(u) TikU'Potthana and (b) Duku-Patthana. It is devoted to the investigation of the 24 
kinds of relationships between the corporeal and physical phenomena. 

Non*Canonical Pali Literature. 

A great majority of the texts of the Canon wore i^roducod in India. But except the 
Milindapanha, most of the non-canonical Pali works wore duo to the monks of Ceylon. 
Some of the iudopoiidont works arc as follows :— 

1. Milindapanha (qiiostion.s of Milinda or Menandor).—It records the conversation 
between a king of the North-AVestorri India and a Buddhist monk called Nagasona. The 
discussion is about the Buddhist doctrino and it is carried on by means of beautiful parables. 
It consists of seven books ot which the first throe are earlier than the rest. In the latter 
parts of the book wo find a low conception of tho doctrino and a dovolopod cult of the 

Buddha. In style it is^more advanced than the Canon. It may have boon written in the 
l8t century A«D« 
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2. NeUi-Pakarana (book of guidance to the true religion).—It gives a connected 
account of the teaching of the Buddha. It is attributed to Mahakaccana, the disciple of the 
Buddha, but it is a late work. 

3. Peiakopadesa (instructions of the students of the Pitakas). —It is in continuation 
of the above. 

Of the non-canonical Pali literature commentnries form a groat portion. Amongst 
these is the one noticed below 

Nidanakatha^, —the life story of the Buddha is f)rosentod in a connected 
way. This has several foaturos similar to tijoso found in Saaiskrit Biid.lha legends. Both 
may be based on a common ancient source. It may bod.d .nl back t o a time when Mahyana 
literature was little developed. 

Buddhaohosa 8 loorks .—The books given below being mainly commentaries on the 
canonical works wore written by the famous Btiddhaghosa, of Ceylon. Though his contri¬ 
bution to Buddhist philosophy is not much yet he was very Joarnod and erudite. Ho lived 
in the 5th century A.T). To this day ho is hold in great respoct by tiio Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam. Ho is said to have based his comnumt arios on the Atthakathas of the groat 
monastery of Anuradliapura. 

1. Visuddhimagga (path to complete purification).—From tho fact that the author 
frequently refers to this work in his other works, it m iy be taken that ho began his writings 
with this work. His style is clear and lucid. Tiio stories are strewn with int<3roUing 
parables. 2. Jataka commentary. 3. Coraineritary on the Dhammapada. 4. Commen¬ 
tary on the Abhidhamma. 5. Atthasalini. 5. PapancasvAlani. 7. StimangxlaviltiUHini, 8. 
Manoraihapurani and others. 

After Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala came and ho wrote commentaries on tho toxt,^ t.f the 
Canon left out by Buddhaghosa. Like tho latter, he also was attached to tlio groat monas¬ 
tery of Anuradhapura. Both have same conception and same way of treating tho subject 
Paramxdtha-Dipani (elucidation of the true moaning is a commentary by him, on some 
of tho texts of Khuddakanikaya). Other Sinhaloso monks also wrote much, for instance the 
commentary on tho Kathavatthu. The historical introductions of tho Atthakatha.s, which 
contain valuable material for the history of the Sangha, wore written by them. Early 
periods treated in the introduction wore almo.st mythical while tlio later periods wore really 
historical. The following are the two important chronicles of Coy Ion of importance to the 
history of literature and religion ;— 

1. Dipammaa .—The traditions of tho Atthakathas were utilised in the preparation 
of this book by an unknown author who lived in the 4th-5th century A.D. His method was 
to follow the model of Atthakathas. 2. Mahavamsa .—It is an ornate poem. Mahanama, 
the author of this work lived in the 5th century A.D. Here the author’s capacity as a poet 
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is well displayed. It now consists of over 90 chapters. Of these the work of Mahanama 
stops with chapter XXXVII, 50. The remaining chapters, collectively called as Culavamsa, 
were added during later times by various authors. The first addition was written by Thera 
Dhammakittiduringthe reign of King Parakramabahu (1240-1275). Mahavaryisa-Tika .— 
Is a commentary on ilie Mahwmma. of greater importance than the above. It was 
written between 1000 and 1250 A.D. It Ls not only exegetic and dogmatic but has a 
number of myths and higends. Here the materials from the Atthakathas as well as from 
the commentaries of Buddhaghosa are used. 

The Bodhwamsa by monk Upatissa (11th century), the Dathavamm, in partly 8ans- 
kritised Pali by monk Dhammakitti (13th century), the Thupavamsa, in Pali and Sinhalese 
languages, by ii certain Vacissara. and the Rasavahini translated from Sinhalese by Rattha- 
pala were other works of Ceylon. These were based on the earlier worlvs. They begin 
with the story of Dipankara Buddha and end with the history of the sanctuaries of which 
they treat. A Buddhadatta is the author of a commentary on the Buddhammaa and of 
comprehetisivo works on Abhidhamma and \^inava. Anagata-vanisa is anothei* work. 

Burma. —In Burma Pali literature developed only after the 11th century A.I). Works 
similar to the above were written there also. But Burma is especially devoted to Abhidamma. 
The following are some of the important works : — 

1. Khvdda-Sikkha (on rules) by Dhammaairi. 

2. Mula-Sikkhu (on rules) by IVIahasami (both this and tJio above of a later period 
than the 6th century). 

3. Dvernatika (a substitute for Vinayapitaka). 

4. Kanikhavitarani (another such substitute). 

5. Sarasangaha (on doctrine) by Siddhattha a pu’ il of Buddhappiya. 

fi. Dhummasangaha (on doctrine) by Dhamniakitti (13th-14th century A.D.). 

7. AbhiiMmmatthi-Sarigafia (important manual on psychology and ethics) by Anu- 
ruddha (12th century). 

8. Namximpaparicchcda (a philosophical poem) by Aiiiiruddha. 

9. Panmgati^Dipana (on hells, and other worlds). 

10. Lokadipasara (on the same subjects) by Medhamkara (14th century). 

11. Parami-MahasaJlaka (on Paramitas) by a Dhammakitti. 

12. Saddhammopayarw, (on doctrine and ethics). 

13. Pajja-Madhu (in praise of Buddha) by Buddhappiya (13th century). 

14. TdakaiafM-Oatha (on the religion) 12 h century. 

16. Jinalamakara (Buddha legend) by Buddharakkhita (1156 A.D.). 
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16. Chakesadhaluvamsa (on hair relics). 

17. Oandhavamsa (history of books) by Nandapanna (17th century). 

18. Sasanavamsa (history of the doctrine) by Pannasami (1861 A.D.). 

19. Vessantara-Jalaka by Tipitakalamkara (1593 A.D.). 

20. Rajadhiraja-Vilaaini (on Jatakas) (about 1780 A.D.). 

In Ava were produced the following two books both having boon based on the Jatakas. 
1. JSitdJAtttomfcam by Silavamsa (15th century). 2. Versions of J«itakas by Ratthasara 
(15th century). 


Buddhist Literature in pure and mixed Sanskrit* 

While the Pali texts belonged to one Buddliist sect, the Theriva I ins, the other schools 
and sects had their texts in pure and mixed Sfinskrit. The learned monks of India who 
studied in Taxila and Nalanda who went to Tibet and China, learnt the languages of these 
countries and translated into thorn the Sanskrit works. Several foreign travellers came to 
India, learnt Sanskrit and translated works in it into their native languages, o.g., Hsuan- 
Tsang. Not only fragments of manuscripts of works in Sanskrit but al fragments of manu¬ 
scripts of translations of Sanskrit works in local languages have beii d’scive-o 1 in many 
places in Central Asia. Some of the texts in Sanskrit, of which the originals are lo^t, are 
preserved in Tibetan and Chines<^ translations. A mijor pirtio i of the B i lili'sb Sin^krit 
literature is Mahayana or Mahayana-influenoed in character. There are also a number of 
Hinayana texts. 

The Sarvastivada school of Hinayana which was popular in Kashmir, Gandhara, 
Central Asia, Tibet and China, had a Canon of its own in Sanskrit. And this is now known 
only from the fragments of manuscripts discovered in Central Asia, from quotations found in 
other Sanskrit works and from Chinese and Tibetan translations. I-tu‘ng (700-712) trans¬ 
lated the principal texts of the school from Sanskrit into Chines. But there wore works 
dating from the second century B.C. In the Mathura lion capital inscription one Buddhila 
is mentioned as a Sarvrstivadin acarya. 

Between the Pali and Sanskrit canonical texts there is much similarity suggesting 
their common origin and much difference due to local influences. 

Vinayapitaka. —^Fragmentary manuscripts of Pratimok iha-Sutra and other Sanskrit 
texts of this Pitaka were discovered in Central Asia as well as a few in Nopal, which can be 
reconstructed from Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

♦fragments of Sikshas and Sanghakarmas, of this Pitaka, were also fouad in Ontral 
Ana. 
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Sntrapitaka ,—Tho Nikayas in Sanskrit are called tho Agamas. Again fragments of the 
Aganias iiavo L(^oji found in Central Asia. Comparison of Pali N Jeayas with Chino^o Ag imas 
tlioWb d.lloioncos as well as points of agreomont, which siiggosb their having boon based 
on tlio saiiio original material. Tho Kshudraka Agarna contained a number of texts corro- 
Bpondnig to tho 1 ali texts. There is no work corresponding to tho SiitLinipaia in the Sans- 
kiit C anon, hut many of tho tc^xts find place in other books. There was also a Sanskrit 
Lhain:a]ada kruwn fiom fragments of manuscripts from Central Asia. But those may 
ait o Itlong to the Udriia-Varga. There were also Jatakas. Tho Abliidharmas of tho Chinese 
Tupitoka have nolLing in common with the Pali text. 

Tho Canons of other sects are not known at all. 

Maliavasiu (groat subjects).—It is still a very important book of the Hinayana school 
and is said to be based on the text of the Lokottaravadins. The subject matter is the life 
of the Buddha. It tells the history of the Sangha. It contains a number of Jatakas and 
nariatives. Though of the Hinayana school, the texts like ^the Buddhanusmriti, like 
a siotra to Vishnu, savours of the Mahayana religion. Nevertheless it contains important 
old traditions and versions of texts. The nucleus of the work may go back to the 2nd 
epntury B.C. as its language which is mixed Sanskrit was a dialect spoken in tho Northern 
India then. 

Lalita-Vistara (detailed narration of the sport of the Buddha).—It is a very sacred 
Mahayana text although its nucleus might be traced to a life history of the Buddha belonging 
to the Sarvastivr.da school. The exaggerated accounts relating to tho conception and birth 
of the Buddha as found here make it difl'er from other texts. Its composition is not um’fied 
and must have been due to many authors of different dates. Nevertheless from tho fact 
that soveial Candhara sculptures of early centuries of the Christian era depicted scenes 
as described in this book, it may be dated to those times. It is a very important source 
for ancient Buddliism. Probably this paved the way for such works on tho life of the 
Buddha as the It may bo mentioned that the beautiful sculptures of Boro- 

Ludur (Dili cenliuy) voie done with the help of a version of this book. 

Buddhacarita (life ofthe Buddha).—It was wTittenby tho poet Asvaghosha who was at 
the court of Kan shka (b't-2nd century A.D.) and who probably laid tho foundations 
of Mahayani m by liis emphasis on the devotion to the Buddha in spite of his leanings 
towards tho Sarvastivada school. 

This book is an actual epic of the Buddha written by a real poet and a model composition 
for language, style and arrangement. It is, according to Chinese and Tibetan translations, 
in 28 cantos but in Sanskrit it stops with the 17th. It was completed by one Amritananda 
about the beginning of the 19th century. 
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Saundaranandakavya, —It is another work of Asvagho Jia. It is devoted to the preaching 
of the doctrine. Old expressions are m ^t with hero. B eginnings of Mahayani m are found. 
Allusions to several Brahmanical legends are found hero and in the above work. 

Vajrasuci (diamond needle).—Though ascribed to Asvaghosha, it is not his and its 
date is doubtful. It is devoted to the refutation of the Brahininical caste system. 

Mahayanasraddhotpada, —It is a philosophical work erroneously attributed to 
Asvaghosha. 

Oandistotra-Oatha. —^A work probably by Asvaghosha. 

Sariputra-Prakarana. —It is a drama attributed to Asvaghosha but was really written 
by his junior contemporary Kuraaralata. Fragments of this work were discovered in 
Turfan. In this work king Kanishka plays a part, hence it may be dated to the lst-2nd 
century A.I). It cont^iins much interesting information on other religions as well as on 
scripts and the arts. 

Matriceta was a poet of great learning. He was probably older than Asvaghosha. The 
following works of his have come down to us. 

Maharaja-Kanikadckha, a letter in 85 versos on the leading of the moral life. This 
has come down in the Tibetan. 

Catuh-Sataka Stotra and Satapancasaiika Stotra have come down in fragments. 
There are translations of \ hese, Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dignaga and I-tsing were all 
admiration for Matriceta. 

Maitreyavyakarava by Vaibhashil a Aryacandra is also of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
A.D. There is an incomplete manuscript of this. But translations of it into Chinese, 
Tibetan and Central Asian languages have come down. 

Jatakamala was by Aryasura who belonged to the same school but lived about the 
4th century A.D. It has 34 Jatakas in illustration of Paramitas of the Bodh’sattva. 
This book is intended for preachers. 

Padyacudamani.—It is a work not of Asvaghosha but of an anonymous author. 

Avadanas. —Some texts of Avadana are Hinayana wh'h^ others are Mahayana. Like 
the Jatakas the Avadanas are also sermons and treat of stories arising out of Karman- 

Avadanasataka (100 avadanas).—It is the oldest of this class of texts and may be dated 
to about the second century A.D. It belongs to the Hinayana s'^^hool and here the worship 
of the Buddha is inculcated and not that of the Bodhisattva. A number of narrative* 
from thi« occur in other Avadana collections and few also in the Pali Apadanas. 

S.B— 18a 
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Kanna^Sataka, —It is an old work and is similar to tlie above. It is available only in 
Tibetan translation. 

Dasan^lun. —It is also an Avadana text available in Tibetan translation, the original 
Sanskrit text has not come down. 

Diryivadana ,—It is a later work than the Avadana Sataka. It is in the Hinayana 
spirit, blit most of the stories can bo traced to other works. Some stories date back to the 
second century A.D. but as a whole it belonged to the fourth century A.D. The earliest 
stories are those contained in chapters 26 to 29. These jiarts might have arisen in the 
Mathura region between 160-50 B.C. 

There are a number of poetical Avadanas which utilise the materials in the Avadana* 
sataka and other works. The following are some of them. Kalpadrumavadanamala, 
Ratnavadanama'a, Asokavadanamala, Dvavimsatyavadana, Badrakalapavadaria, Vrata- 
vadanarmla (which is like a Malatmya) and Sumagadhavadana. 

These works are available only in a few manuscsipts. Others are known only through 
Tibetan and Chinese translations. 

Avadanakalpalafa, —It consists of 107 legends written in an ornate poetic style by 
the famous Kashmirian poet Kshemendra in 1052 A.D. It is held in high esteem in Tibet. 
One more narrative and the introduction were added by Somendra, son of Kshemendra. 

Mahayanasutras, —The Mahayana school consists of several sects and there is not a 
unified Canon for them. But in a number of Mahayana Sutras the Bodhisattva 
ideal is advocated rather than the Buddha stories. There is a collection of nine such Sutra 
texts called Nine Dharmas which were written at different periods and belonging to 
different sects. These are the following :— 

Ashtasahasrika-Prajna^Paramita, Saddharama’Pundarika, Lalita-Vistara, Lankava- 
tara (Saddharama-Lankavtara), Suvarria-Prabhasa, Gandavyuha, Tathagatavyuha, Samadhi- 
raja and Dasabhumisvara. These are called Vaipulya-Sutras and are held in groat honour 
at the present day in Nepal. 

Saddharama-Pundanka, —Of the above this is the most important one, where Mahaya- 
nisin is treated exhaustively. The nucleus of this book goes back to the Ist century 
A*D. It is more uniform than the Lalitc#vistara or the Mahavastu. It was translated into 
Chinese several times, earliest at about 223 A.D, Fragments of manuscripts of this written 
between 4th and 7th centuries were discovered in Central Asia. Between these manus¬ 
cripts and the Nepalese text there is some difference. 

However, in China and Japan this ranked foremost as a book of edification. Even 
today it may be found in every temple in Japan where for the Hokke-shu sect founded 
by Nichiren in 1262 A.D. it is the most sacred text. It is a principal text of the Tien-tai 
school of China and the Tendai sect of Japan. It has also inspired Buddhist art greatly. 
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Avalohittsvara-Gunkaranda-Vyuha .—Two versions, one in prose and another in verso 
of this are available. The metrical work glorifies Avalokitesvara and the concomitant 
theistic doctrine. The date of this work may be 4th century A.D. There is also a section 
in this devoted to the giorifioation of tlu^ knowledge of the six syllables “ Orn Mani Padmt 
Kum'\ 

Sukhavali’Vyuhas, —Here the Buddha Arnitabha is glorified and his paradise 
described in two texts one longer and another shorter. A thiid work called A tnilayur- 
dJiyana-sutra which has coeme down in (d)inese translation is denoted to dhyana on 
Amit. For centuries these books liave been the basis of the faitJi of the Buddhists of 
Cliina and Japan. Belief in “ Arnida ” and the hope of the »Sukhav ati (land of bliss) hav« 
been the favourite ideals of the Jodo-shu and 8hin-shu seeks of Ja])an. 

Akshohliya-Vyuha ,—It is in praise of the Buddha Akshobhya. 

Karuna-Pundarika. —It is devoted to the glorification of Padmottai*a and his land 
Padrna. 

Prajna-Paramita'-Sutras-kpnvi from the theistic Mahayana siitrasthiTC are a number 
of other Sutras which are philosophical in character. Tiie most irn])ortant group of Sutras 
of this class are the Prajiia-Paramitas. They treat of all tiie six perfections but especially 
glorify the perfection of wisdom. The ancient dialogue form is adopttid here. I'liese texts 
probably were wTitten in South India whence they spread to other regions. The various 
texts of these consisted of thousands ol Slokas, A large number i>f such texts existed very 
early in India. In the Chinese Tripitaka these constitute the first large seclion. In 
the Tibetan Kanjur, these constitute the Ser-|>hyin section of 21 books. The great teachers 
of Nagarjuna, Asanga and Vasubandhu have written commentaries on these Paramitas 
which have come down only in Cliinese Tripitaka and Tibetan Tanjur. 

Ashtasahasrika-Prajna-Paramita ,—This is probably the earliest. Tliis says rcpc^atedly 
that all phenomena are without being (sunya) and at the same lime the Bodliisattva 
ideal is extolled. 

Vajracchedika-Prajna-Paramita .—This is a very short book where the doctrine of sunya 
is dealt with in a condensed form. 

Avatamsaka-Sutras, — These texts were the sacred books of the Avatamsa school founded 
in China between 657-589 A.D. and of the Japanese Kegon sect. A large numbt r of 
such books are found in the Tibetan Kanjur and the Chinese Tripitaka. No Sanskrit 
text of this class has come down. 

Oandavyuha-Mahayana-Sutra, —It is akin to an Avatanisaka text in Chinese. Here the 
etory of how a youth got enlightenment at the hands of Bodhisattva Manju-sri tlirough 
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Boclhisattva SamantabJiadra is narrated. It is frequently quoted in the Sikshasamuccaya. 
The last section of this entitled Bhadracari-Pranidhana-gathah is a fine spcirnen of 
books on Buddhist piety and has been used for worship in all the Mahayana 
countries since the 4th century A.I). 

Dasahliumika-Sutra or Dasabhumisvara-Sutra. —Though the texts of these Sutras are 
said to form part of the Avatamsaka texts, these exist independently also. This is very 
important as it treats of the doctrine of ** ten steps ” the principal feature of Mahayana, 
the ton stops that a Bodhisattva should achieve. 

Ratnakuta, —It is another collection of works of 49 Sutras and constitutes a large 
section both in the Tibetan and Chinese translations. There was perhaps a Sanskrit 
Ratnakuta also, but single independent works were also in existence. 

Kasyapa-Parimria. —It is said to form the section 43 of the Ratnakuta in Sanskrit. 
Fragments of manuscripts of this were found near Khotan. The subject matter relates 
to the Bodhisattva ideal and the doctrine of unreality {sunyata). It is an early work. 

Rashtrapala-Paripriccha or Sutra, —It is one of the numerous Paripricchas included in the 
Chinese and Tibetan Ratnakuta, The date of this work is before the 6th century A.D. 
Here are two parts, the first devoted to the dogmas and the second to the Jatakas. The 
language and style of this are not commendable. 

Other Paripria^chas which arc quoted in the Sikshasamuccaya are the following :_ 

Ugra-Paripriaccha, Udayana-Vatsaraja-Paripriccha, Upali-Paripriccha, Candroitara^ 
Darika-Paripriccha and others. 

Saddhurama-Lankavatarasutra or Lanlarafara. — This is devoted to the explanation of the 
doctrine of conciouness (Fijnaw^rada) just as the Paramito:? are devoted to the doctrine 
of Sunyata, It is in prose except the last part which is in verse. It is a careless compila¬ 
tion. It was translated thrice into Chinese. It may be dated to the 4th century A.D. 
as the works of Maitreyanatha and Asanga are based on it. 

Samadhriraja (King of Meditations).—^It is one of the later Mahayana Sutras. It deals 
with various kinds of meditation . The Sikshasamuccaya quotes from this. 

Svama-Prabhasa, —It is one of the very popular texts in all the Mahayana countries. 
Fragments of manuscripts of this wore found in Central Asia. Though it is mentioned that 
it was taken to China in the first century A.D. the original should differ in many respects 
from the present text. 

Works of Nagarjvna, —The great Madhyaraika teacher hailed from Vidarbha and he is 
one of the founders of Mahayanism. 
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Madhyniiha-Karikns. —It is in 400 verses grouped in 27 eha]>1ers. It pn'sonts in a 
fiVsteiTiaiic nianr^er, the Sunyavad-K He wrote liir.is<‘lf a ca:>r)inien1a.rv rall('(l 
on it wiiieh has eonie down only in TilKdau. Tlie eoininentar\ tn i» eaihxl Prth^rnuKipada 
by ChandrakirU is the only one in Saiislait. Her(‘ is laiiglil tlie doclrii.o of two tnilhs. 

Yvhtii^h ishBkd and Swfyal.a-Saptati of tlie same antlior also treat t he same doetrine in 
a more eoncise form. Ot lua* woj ks of his are as iollows ; Pratitifn-’Samvtpdaltiilayn, Matia- 
yaiia-V inisahi (on ]'lii Ioso])hy), Viyraha-ryfiraria'ui (on looic), I )har)n(iSai):[]r(iha 
(glossary of to(*hiiiaea] terms) (of whieii the autliorship is (l(>ii])t.rnJ) and SuhriL-kkha, 
It is a m.usterpiece oriiteratiiro, hut does not Cimtain any Madhyam'ka ooctriae. 

Nagarjun'i alf^o wrote a inimher of commentaries on Prajna lhiramita, etc. 

Eka-Sloka-Sasira .— It has ermo dowr: only in (hiiieo. It dcaP witli Svabhava and 
ahhava. Pn\jna-drinda has come down in T betan. It {leals witli general murolity. The 
authorship is d )ublf«il. 

Worlvs of Aryadeva.—He is a pu] il and follower of Nagarjuixa. lie lived about the 
second and third cen< uriv s A.D, 

Catuh-Sataka .—It is a most famous work, and with Cluiudrakirti's commentary it is 
one of the basic works of the school. 

Dvaiasa-Nikaya Sastra ,—Along with Nagarjuna’s Madhyawika Sutras and Arya- 
deva’s Catuh tataka, this forms the gorund-work of the faith of the Sannm sect of ,Ja])an. 

Cittaviauddhi-Prakarana ,—Tlie authorship of tliis is doubtful l>ut probably by an 
another of the sanu^ name, of later times. 

Two short treatif-^ses are knowm from the Chinese Tripitaka iianslatcal by Bodhiruci 
(508-r).‘ir) A.D.) as written by him. Tliey are a kind of cmme/itary on some sections of the 
I^nkavatara. 

Hastavala-Prakarana .—It is another wx)rk wiiich deals with tlie theory tiiat all pheno¬ 
mena are more illusion. 

Yogacara ^school of Mahayanisrn,— Though the founder of this school was s 'id to bo 
Asanga or Aryasanga, in fact, h(j himself is said to have heen inst ructed by anothcT teacher* 
He was Maitreyanatha who lived about 200 A.D. According to tlu'. school thci emphasis 
is laid on Yoga and its practice came to be systcnnaticaJly associated with Mahayanisnu 

Works of Miitreyanath i.—He was not a great poet but a ])!jilosophc r well versed in 
poetical compositions. 

Prajna-Paramitopadesa-Sasira ,—It is usually found at the beginning of the manmi» 
aoripts of the Pancavimaiiiaahasrika-Prajna-Paramita, 
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Mahayana-Sutralumkara.—It is also by him not by Asanga. Yogacara-Bhumi^ 
Sastra, No complete text of this has come down. A portion of it called Bodhisattva- 
Bhumi has come down in Sanskrit. 

Other works of this teacher have come down in Chinese. 

Works of Ai»anga and Vasubandhu.—They were brothers who hailed form North-West 
India. Both probably belogned to Sarvastivada school. But Asanga became an exponent 
of Yogacara school of Mahayana earlier. Vasubandhu did the same later. Both belonged 
to about the 4th century A.D. 

Vasubandhu’s works.—He wrote several commentaries on the Mahayana-Sutras and 
some independent books also. 

Ahliidharrmlcosa, —It is in 600 verses (Karikas) and treats in a comprehensive manner, 
of the subjects such as ontology, psychology, cosmology, ethics and the doctrine of salvation, 
^t is largely used as a text book in China and Japan. 

Oatha-Sangraha, —It contains 24 sayings of Hinayana character. It is known only in 
Tibetan. 

Pararmriha-Saptati ,—It is written against the Sankhya philosophy of Isvarakrishna. 
Its Sanskrit original is lost. 

Vimsatilca and Trinisatika, —They are the two classical treatises of his on 
Vijnanamatravada, which he wrote after becoming a Mahayanist. 

Works by others. — Mahayanasraddhotpata, —Here is attempted a synthesis of 
Madhyamika and Vijnanavada doctrines. This work, though attributed to Asvaghosha, 
is really by another Asvaghosha of about the 6fth century A.D. It is entirely unkonwn in 
Sanskrit and has come down only in Chinese. It is not quoted by any masters of 
Mahayana. As it is said that Hsuan-Tsang translated it from Chinese into Sanskrit, it may 
have been reall}^ a Chinese work. Now it is much studied in Japan. 

Commentaries on the Mahayana texts by Nagarjuna and others, by Buddhapalita the 
founder of Prasangika school and Bhavaviveka the founder of Svatantra school have come 
down only in Tibetan translations. 

Dinnaga's works:—He, along with Sthiramati and Dharmapala, belonged to the 
Vasubandhu school. All these flourished about the fifth century A.D. Dinnaga was the 
greatest and most independent thinker, the founder of Buddhist logic and one of the most 
important figures in Indian philosophy. 
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Nyayapravesa. —This is the only Sanskrit work of this teacher which Inis come dow^n. 
Other works of his are known from Tihotan. 

Nyayahindu. —It is the most important work of Dlninnakirti, the successor of Dinnaga. 

Stliiraniati wrote a commentary on tlu' Kafiyapfi-purirarla an(i on Vasiibandhu'e 
Trimsatika. 

Dharmapala wrote a commentary on the Vijniptinfatra-Siddhi. 

Chandrakirti (6th century) was tlic ])upil of I)harjiiaj)ala. llt^was at Nalanda and wrote 
numerous works on the Mndhyamika philosojdiy. His chief work is Madhyayinhwaiara 
winch is known from th(’> "ribetan Tanjur. His commentary on Aryadeva’s Catuhsatika is 
a work of very great literary merit. 

Cliandragomin an opponent of Chandrakirti was a wTiter of distinction. His j)oem 
SishyaJeklba JJliarrna-Kavya Y)re8ents the doctrines. His drama Lokananda is known only 
from Tibot-aii, 

Santideva w as among the most fomoiis lat^^r Mahayana t(‘achers. Ho li ved about the 
seventh century A.D. He is said t.o have Avritten the Slkshisamuccaya, Sutrasarnnecuya 
and Bodhicaryavatara in all of wliich tlu'. Hodhisattva ideal is ex})lain(d. 

Santarakshita (St h centuiy) brother-in-law of Padmasambhava the founder of Lamaism 
in Tibet, wrote t he Tattvasayuiraha vfh'ioh is a text of the Svatantra Yogacara school and 
the Madhyamilcalarnkara Karikas, 

Stotras. 

Like the stotras of Hinduism a numlx^r of stotras came to be wTitten in prayer of the 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, etc. Home of them are montioiKjd below. 

Catuhstava attributed to Nagarjuna, is available in Tibet.an. SifprahJialastotra and 
Ashtanuiha-Sricaitya are stotras by Harshavardhana. Lake soara-Sat aka is tlu^wfuk of the 
poet Vajradatta (ninth century) of the time of King Devaj)ala. Here is a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of Avalokit(^svara in the elaborate Sragdhara metre. Pararn/irthavanuisawgiii, Sapia- 
Buddha-Stotra, Naipaliya-Devata-Kalyaiia-ParLCM-Vimsatika aro, by Amritananda. 

Stotras to Tara are the following : by Sarvajiiamitra of Kashmir 

(eigth century). Arya-Tara-Narnashtoitarasataka-Stotra and Ekavirnsah-Stofra, 

Bhakti-Sataka is by Ramachandra Kavi Bharati, a Brahman of Bengal who came to 
Ceylon and worked under king Parakramabahu (about 1245 A.D.). 

Mahatmyas. 

Svayambhu* Purana is really a Mahatmya, written about the lltli csentuiy A.D« 

S.B.—19 
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Dharanis (protective spells). 

WorlcH urulor t his class form a largo and important part of Mahayanist literature. 
In &>yIon sonic of the ancient Snttas were used as Parittas or Pirits. Indian Mahayanists 
transformed some of tlio Sutras into Mantras. Thus tlio Prajna-Pammita-SiUras were used 
as Dliaranis. Dliaranis havo bocui known from ane'ent times. Buddha is said to have 
spoken against them. They belong to the period whan Buddhism began to bo absorbed 
into Hinduism. Their popularity in all the Buddhist countries is attested to by their wide 
use to th s day. Some of them arc given below. 

Prajna-Paramita-lJridaya-Sutra. —It is said to present the negative side of the doctrine 
of Prajn%-P(iramita-Su(ras. Ancient palm-loaf manuscripts of this are even today kept in 
the monastery of Horyuji, Japan, since 609 A.D. 

Ushnisha-Vijaya-Dharani. —It contains a series of invocations. Palm-loaf manuscripts 
of this are also found in the above monastery. 

Aniilayuh-Sutra. —Though a Sutra it is a Dharani in substance. This is available in 
Sanskrit, old Khotanese and in the translations. 

Ratnolha-Dharani. —It is quoted in the Sikshasarnuccaya. It describes the Mahayana 
doctrine in detail. 

Megha-Sutra. —It is a Sutra containing Dharanis also. It is intended for magic. 

Panaira/csha, —It belongs to the class of independent Dharanis. This consists of 
five Dharanis. It is extremely popular in Nepal. 

Maha-Mayuri or Vidyarajni. —It is one of the five of the above collection. Its origin 
may be traced to the Mora-Jataka. It has two forms, larger and shorter which have been 
repeatedly translated into Chinese. 

Tantras. 

When Mahayanism grew it included features of Vamacara schools of Hinduism. 
Mantrayana and Vajrayana developed as a result. Mantrayana naturally laid stress on 
the efficacy of words and syllables as possessing mysterious powers in attaining salvation. 
Vajraytuia advocated the doctrine that salvation can be achieved not merely by means of 
mantraSy but by devotion to all that is meant by the word vajra. For instance vajra is taken 
to mean Sunya as well as Vijnanu. In the wake of this new development a literature also 
grew up in imitation of the literature of the S iktas. The works are called the Tantras which 
are grouped into four classes, viz., Kriya, Carya^ Yoga and AmUtara^yoga. 

Adikarma-Pridipa. —It is almost like a Griiya-Sutra in form and contents. It describes 
the various religious acts that a Mahayanist should perform* It is an example of Kirya- 
Tanira. 

AshtamivreUa^Vidhana. —It is another book of the above class. 
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Sadhanas. 

The Tantra literature contains a number of Sad ha mis or works of magic ritual by 
using which a person attains to Siddhi. As the Sadhaka has to mociitate inttmsely on 
his deity, it has to be described minutely. According to t he nature and purposes the aspects 
of the deities have to be described. Thus the Sadhanas became the source for the 
sculptors and artists to draw from for making their images. It is b(»causo of this, the 
Sadfuinarruilas are so important. Ilu) long Tara Sadhana is aii example of work where 
compassion is also inculccited. The Sadhanarnala has 312 Sa lhanas in deflective Sanskrit 
written about 7th-Sth centuries. Asanga is said to have written a Sadhana. A Nagarjuna of 
the 7th (M3ntury wrote Sadhanas and Taritras. Indrabhuti (6S7-71 AT).) was a gr at Tantra 
teacher who wrote the Jn/inaslddhi. He wa-^ the king o TJddiyana and father of Padma- 
sambliava, the founder of Lamaism. Padmavra a a contemporary of abov(‘ king wrote 
the Guhyasiddhi which is available in Sanskrit. Hero all the secret rites of the V'ajrayana 
are described. 

Laksmimkara, thr sister of Indrabhuti, wrote the Advayasiddhi in which novel monistic 
doctrines called Sahajayana are exjdafned. She refutes rituals and recommends meditation 
on the body where the gods dwell. 

Sahajayogini Cinta (c. 761 A.D.) is also a Tantra-authoross. 

The TatJiagata-Guhya-Sutra or Guhya-Samaja is an early Tantra, 

Panackarma is said to be an extract from the above. It deals with yoga and less with 
Tantric usages. Sakyaniitra, coiitemj#o»ary of Devapala ol Beiigai (SoO A.D.) is said to bo 
the author of the third section of this, the remaining four sections being attributed to the 
Nagarjuna of the 7th century. 

Manju-Sri-Mula-Knlpa. —It is said to belong to the Sutras, but it is a Tantra. 

{Elcallavira)-Canda~Malvaroshana. —This Tantra deals with the jihilosoph}-'and with tha 
Yogims such as Mohavajri, etc., and with female deities with sexual actions. 

Sricakrasamhluira-Tantra describes the ritual of the groat bliss (Mahasukha) and it 
has come down only in Tibetan. Taranatha, in his history of Indian ihuldhism, mentions 
that Tantric practices wore in vogue in Bengal between the 9th and 1 llh conturii^s. Yoga 
and magic wore then paramount in Buddhtsm. That the Taritras of Buddhism wf»re strongly 
influenced by Saivite Tantras is ovidemt from the works called Mahakala-Tantra whera 
the name Mahakala is that of Siva and Samvarodaya-Tantra in which the Ldmja cult and 
the worshipping of Saivite gods are expressly recommondod. 

The Tantric form of the faith was popularised in China in 720 by Vajrabodhi and 

Amoghavar j va. 

S.B——19a 
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In Japan Maiifrayntia not. Vajrayana, became popular. The Shin-go sect has the 
Tantras as tluur .sacred t(!\t.s. In tlio later Tantra.s, Cliiiie.so and Japane.«e influences are 
aoen. Among l-lm lat('r Tantra.s is the Tara-rahisya by Braliinananda. 

For the history of Buddhist literature a .study of the Tantras is necessary because 
Tantras were popular in all the Buddhist countries. 

Buddhist works by Tamilian authors. 

Manimekalai .—Manimckalai has the distinction of being not only one of the five famous 
kavyas in Tamil literature but also the earliest in it. Among the five famous Tamil works, 
the Jivakachintamani and the Silappadikaram were Jain works while Manimcskalai and 
Kundalakesi are the only known Buddhist works. Kundalakesi has been lost to us but 
Manimekalai remains our chief source of information on Buddhism. 

Sittalai Sattanar, the author of Manimekalai, glorifies Buddhism at the expense of 
Jainism in this immortal epic poem. The story of the conversion of Manimekalai, daughter 
of Kovalau and Madhavi ami her activities as a bhikshuni arc treated at great length in this 
book in thirty cantos. 

The work has been tentatively a.ssigned to the secjond century A.D. though some 
scholars think that it must have been written somewhere in the eighth century A.D. Mani- 
mekalai is an excellent work in Tamil literattire not only because it is almost the only 
literary work on South Indian Buddhism, but also tlue to tlui fact that tlm work provides 
ample evidence for the contemporary social, (uiltural and histroical background of the 
country during that particular period. 

FirosoiiyaOT.—Virasoliyam or Virasoliya Karigai as it is called was composed during 
the time of the famous Chola monarch, Vii-arajcndra. Buddhamitra, the author of this 
famous grammatical work wa« patronised by Virarajendra ami under his patronage worte 
this grammatical work in the eleventh century A.D. 

Virasoliyam, and the commentary on Virasoliyam written by Perundevanar are indis- 
pensible, for a study of the history of Tamilnad and especially the Chola country. There 
are also some beautiful versos on the Buddha in this work. 

It is said that this Tamil work on grammar was very useful to the Buddhist of Ceylon 
when they learnt the Tamil language. A Sinhalese work on grammar the “ Sidada Sankara’* 
is based on Virasoliyam. Evidently it was very popular with the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

Kundalakesi. —^Kundalakesi, another famous Buddhist work is lost to posterity. This 
book treats at considerable length the story of a '’aisya girl by name Kundalakesi and her 
lovo for a daring robber who was condemned to death and her ultimate salvation 
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through the Buddhfi. The ])eriod during which this kavya was WTitten is still a matter 
for speculation, it has Ixhui attributed to Nadagiitta who lived in the fourth century 
A.D. Some scholars assign the Avork to eighth century. Only quotations from this great 
kavya are available to us. This work is, again, one which glorifies Buddhism. Kumialakesi, 
the heroine of the work, is said to have entered the fold of Jainism, learnt the Jaina 
religious canons and becaTll(’^ a famous Jain scholar. Ultimately she was vanquished in 
a theological discussion by Sarif)utta, the chief discii)l<^ of the Buchlha and attained 
salvation through the Buddha. 

Verses from this work are prest^rved in the Parattirattu, 

SiddhantatogaL —Tt is one of the works lost to us but for some rcd'erences. It may bo said 
that this book was probably aji ('xposition of (he tcuicts of Buddhism. The author of this 
book is unknown and the date of its composition uncert ain. In a Saiva work by Jnanapra* 
kasa there is a reference to this w'ork wdiere a few v('rs(\s from it. are given. 

Tiruppadigam .—We are still in the dark regarding the dat,e and the author of this 
work which is lost to us. H\e name however shows tluit it. may hav(‘- been an invocatory 
work on the Buddlia. IlcTerenc.cs to this work. hoAvoven-, are to h(' found in a 8aiva work 
Sivajnana Stddhiar and the coinnKuitary on Nilak(isi. 

Vimbasarakafhal.—A reference to this book is found in the commentary on the Jaina 
work Nilak<J8i. Regarding t he date and the author of tins work, wo have little or lu) infor¬ 
mation. As is evident, from the title, we may say that it Avas the story of Virnbasara or 
Bimbisara, the king of Raja.griha. Bimbisara met the Buddha ajid Avas converted to Buddhi- 
sim and he gifted the “ Vcmuvajia ” to tlic Buddha. I'lie story goes that Dewadatta, 
a cousin of the Buddha, Avas jealous of him, caused many sufliirings to the Buddha in con¬ 
junction with Ajatasatru, son of Bimbisara. Hio Buddha, hoAvever, triumphed ovex Deva- 
datta. Ajatasatru on the other hand, coA^<^ting the throne, imprisoned his father and tor¬ 
tured him to death, but later repented for his cruelty. 

The Vimbasarakathai also records the Buddha's birth in the Lumbinivana. We 
have only four lines from this kavya which are more or less of the same style as the veroes 
in the Maniraekalai. 

For other works see chapter on Buddliism in Tamilnad. 
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DECLINE OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 

By Dr. A. Aiyappan. 

An Amaravati frieze on a coping slab (vshnisha) illustrating the theme of the division of 
the relics of the Buddha, has exercised the greatest fascination on me for over two decades, 
now. It reminds me of the passing away in 1948 of the other great Indian belonging to 
the same category as the Buddha. The Andhra artisi-s at work on this composition were 
at their very best in sculpturing the details of the solemn, final incident in the mortal lifr 
of the Tathagata. 

The story of the Master’s death and the division of his bones is given in the Maha- 
parinibbana sutta of the Digha Nikaya (ii, p. 179 /191) and is briefly this:— 

Ijcarning through Ananda that the Master had passed away, the Mallas of Kusinara 
greatly lamented and came to the Sal grove with music and dance and with garlands and 
perfumes for performing his cremation ccTcmony. The ceremonies lasted a week when 
finally the Buddha’s corpse was carried to be placed on the funeral pyre. Mahakassapa 
arrived in the meantime and revered the feet of the Master. Aft(^r the body was burnt, 
the Mallas of Kusinara surrounded the bones of the Buddha in their council hall with a 
lattice work of spears and with a rampart of bows, and for seven days they honoured 
them with music and dance, garlands and perfume. 

Soon the nows reached Ajatasatru, King of Magadha. the Liccliavis of Vesali, the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, Koliyas of Bamagrama, the Mallas of Pava, 
and the Brahmans of Vethadipa, all of whom sent their messengers to request a share of 
the bones of the Buddha. '^Ihe Mallas of Kusinara, Imwever, refused to give them up as 
the Biuldha died in their country and they felt that tliey were entitled to the entire remains 
of the Master. But a Brahman named Drona advised them not to quarrel over the remaing 
of the Master who had always preached peace and goodwill. The Mallas now requested 
Drona himself to divide the relics which he accordingly did. He divided them into eight 
parts and gave the portions away taking the receptacle for himself over w^hich he built a 
8tu[)a. The Moriyas of Pippalivana asked for a share of the remains too late and had to 
content themselves witli the embers. A stupa was raised over those as well as over each 
of th('. eight portions of the actual relics. 

In the frieze the lower scene to the right represents the funeral ceremonies and honour* 
ing of the Buddha’s remains with dance, music and songs. The first panel above this to^ 
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the right shows the MalLas disagreoing to give the remains of tlio Buddha to the applicants, 
and seated with his head in an attitude of persuasion is a noblodooking man who is 
obviously Drona. 

In the next patiel all tlie ap])1ieants are assembkal along with the Mallas who have, 
with the help of Drona, made the eight divisions shown in two rows of four on a rectangular 
table around which they are seated. Finally in the seeme to the hd’t seven elephants issue 
from the gateway of Kusinara, each with a rider holding a relic casket and a cawa-lxuirer 
honouring it by waving tlie c turi since ‘‘ as men treat the* remains of a Kirig of Kings so 
should they treat the remains of a Tathagata ” (Diijha Nikaya). 

Of the characters in tlie story given above, Ajatasa.tru, tlie ])arricide to whom the 
Buddha gavo peace in his remorse over liis sons, was a bliK^-blooded Kshal-riya; the Brahman 
Drona was a wise peace-maken* wliom the (piarrellirig warrior tribes resy)eckHi as a leader. 
Had the Buddha been regarded as a person o})p()sed to tlu^ wholes of the, Viulic faith, it is 
most unreasonable to expect all the anxiety exliibitod here by tJie lirabmans and Kshatriyas 
for a share of the relics of the Master. Making due allowance for |)artisau and likrrary 
exaggeration, no one would entertain any doubt about tlu'> core of trut h in the above story 
of the incidents connectcMl witli the division of the relies. We might conclud(^ that at t he 
time of its founder, Buddhism was not anti-Brahmanical, but was accepted by Hindus 
Just as in recent years w(^ accepted the Brahmo Samaj and Arya Sarnaj. 

Over two centuries later, at the time of Asoka, we find the great Emperor using the 
words Brahmanas coupled with Sramanas, with the same liigh sig licoance for both, almost 
in the same manner as in the Dhammapada. In the Shabazgarhi edict, the Emperor laments 
over the pain he caused to the Brahmanas and other good people of Kalinga. This concern 
for Brahmanas shown by Asoka, w^ho had by this time become a Buddhist Upasaka, shows 
that there was no question during Mauryan times of any opposition between Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Pushyamitra Sunga's massacre of the Buddhist monks of Kakanada Vihara 
(Sanchi) looks more like a political vendetta than anti-Buddhist Brahmin fanaticism. 
Moreover, Pushyamitra, the general, was only nominally a Brahmin. His successor Agni- 
mitra repaired and enlarged the stupas, chaityas and viharasand thereby made restitution 
for the harm inflicted on the Buddhist Sangha by Pushyamitra. From Mauryan times 
onwards, Buddhism and Hinduism (chastened by the healthy rivalry and criticism of the 
Buddha and his worthy disciples, the leaders among whom were also mostly Brahmanas) 
were both developing side by side in parallel directions but tlic patronage and support 
of Asoka and Kanishka gave Buddhism some advantage? over Brahmanism. But despite 
this handicap Hindu culture, Sanskrit literature and Hindu art a?id philosophy underwent 
41 lena^fsanoe cf lasting potentialities during the Gupta period. It would seem that 
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Hindusim on the defensive had more vitality than complacent, unattacked Hinduism* 
The Guptas and the Vakatakas though followers of the Vcdk; faith do not seem to haya 
been animated by any overt opposition to Buddhisjn. 

That Buddhism did not arise in opposition to Hinduism but only as a complement to 
it is made very explicit in some of the statcmierits of the Buddlia. In the Samyutta Nikaya, 
the Buddha gave the parable of the traveller discovering an ancient city with beautiful 
palaces, gardens and lakes, etc., and of this lone travelk^r making the city habitable once 
again. The ancient path is obviously th(^ uncontaminated Indian way and the ancient city 
is purified Hinduism without its overgrown emj)haHis on mechanical ritualism. Modern 
scholarship has shown that the Buddha did not deny the doctrine of the immanence 
of the Absolute though he questioned the correctness of the belief in tlio ultimate authority 
of the revealed word. Buddhist symbolism, in fact, explains what the Buddha is said to 
have loft unsaid about problems of the Absolute. The Bodhi tree, mythologically the tree 
under which the Buddlia got his enlightenment, symbolically the Buddha, is in philoso¬ 
phical mysticism to Ekasvattha of the Upanishads, the seers of the symbol Absolute. 
The Dharmachakra representing the sun, and the authority of t\m ruler of tie world 
(Chakravartin) is the same as the discus of Vishnu. Before he came to be n^presented in 
anthropomorphic form, the Buddha used to be represented by the “ Flaming Pillar 
which is very much like a Linga from which flames emerge. Agni,as a high god, is an 
essentially Vedic concept, though it is found as a symbol of Jehovah in Semit ic mythology. 
Wo might say that the Buddhists ado})ted and adapted it for their purpose. 

In the later Mahayanic Buddhism and devotional Hinduism the parallel development 
of the divine personalities of the vast pant heon is too obvious to need elaborate explanation. 
The supreme benevolence of the Bodhisattvas is equated with similar qualities of Vishnu 
or Siva ; similarly also tlie Taras and Devis. Sridevi of the Hindu pantheon is the Sirima 
Yakshini of the early Buddhists and Oanesais likewise, a developed form of the elephant¬ 
eared Yaksha of the popular Buddhistic pantheon. The Dikpalas of the Hindu shrines 
stand guard hi the same way as the Lokapalas in Buddhist shrines. In all these deve- 
lopnuMits which wont on over several centuries, the question who borrow^ed from whom is 
a matter of chronology, as both the* ])arties drew upon a common fund of traditional ideas 
and symbols belonging to a common cultural heritage. In the later developments of Maha- 
yana l^uddhiam (including Zen Buddhism) and of Puranic Hinduism, the distinction 
between the two was a distinction without any significant ditference in basic concepts. The 
Buddha in Mahayana came to bo identified with the Absolute and Bodhittvas came to b# 
regarded as emanations of the Buddha. 

The Upanishads and Buddhism were at one in placing Para-vidya, knowledge of the 
Atman, as the only Reality, above the study of the Vedas and Vedangas. The Mundaka 
(i, ii, vii) openly brands as fools those who perform mere rites and ceremonies. See alsa 
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Brihadaranyaka (i, \ i, x) which compares those who offer sacrifices to the gods without 
knowing the Atman to domestic animals ministering to the comforts of their owners. While 
the Upanisliads departed from the popular magical faith under the cover of the authority 
esoterically implied in the \’edas, th(^ Buddha did it. in a more open and daring fashioii. 

The ‘‘Aucieut Way” t,o which the Buddha and also th(‘ Upauishads referred is partially 
implied in an esoteric sense in the Vedic sacrifice which is an act of internal reintegratioii 
being actually conceived in f)nr h(!arts. The reconciliation of conflicting powtw cflected 
by the sacrificie (ijajna) takes f»lace not, outside but within the aaciificer. The Vajra 
(thunderbolt) with which Indra slays the Dragon is Light Progenitive and is, therefore, 
phallic. If every act. is to be a sacrifice and such sa.crifice.s should be an incessant o])eration, 
the sacrifices which yiriests ])('rform vicariously for ot hers are just lilv(> t lie shadow for thi' 
substance. The Buddha therefore had to point out other ways than the difficult, mystic 
way involved in the Vedic yajna. lle'said in the Samnyutta Nikaya (1, 10!)) that the 
true Agnihotra is within ; 

I pile no wood for fires on altars ; 

1 kindle a flame within me ; 

My heart the hearth. the flame the departed self. 

The Aitareya Aranj'aka says the same thing in identical terms. 

What were the Buddhist’s jioints of departure which in spite of their common sources 
made Buddhism different, to begin with, from Hinduism ? I have already referred to the 
Buddha’s denial of the authority of the written word. He gave primacy to experience 
over texts and authorities and laid emphasis on disciplined practical life than on I,he theory 
of religion . He wanted people first to purify their hearts of lust and passion ; after puri¬ 
fying themselves to destroy Avidya (ignorance) that burns within them ; and then to under¬ 
stand and realise that desire is the root of all suffering and therefo r; es diew desire. Ho 
himself was the great wayfarer. His refusal to disclose and discu.ss esoteric pliilo.sophy 
and his condemnation of sjieculative and verbo.se argumentation have been misunderstood 
and described as atheism and agnosticism. Another innovation which the Buddha introduced 
was analytical think i ng in the field of religion in the place of magical rites and emotionalism. 
A religion like the Buddha’s, trying to base life on reason, .asceticism and broad humanism, 
is difficult to popularise, but in the early phases of Buddhism, the dynamic yrersonality 
of the Buddha provided it with great popular appeal. This initial personal momentum 
sustained Buddhism for about two centuries, but the Buddha who had sought to supplant 
emotion and blind faith by reason, himself became a victim of religious emotion—^the 
Buddha da fiAd With the hope of securing good life in heaven men and women built 
S.B.—20 
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stupas and images of the Buddha. Stories oontainiiig a groat deal of imaginative and 
fantastic details were compiled for I he delectation of the populace. Buddhism attained 
great popularity in India when the cult of the stupa and the Paramita cult had the widest 
prevalence. The essence of the original Buddhism can be deemed as submerged and lost 
when Buddha worship began. 

The founder of Buddhism expected everyone of his followers to be a light unto him¬ 
self. He made it very clear that salvation depended on individual effort and that no one 
else could save any individual. Entering the Buddhist Order was just a preparation for 
the life of the spirit. The Mahayanists watered down the hardships of the sphitual 
endeavour and made it in practice just a token, and instead of being lights unto themselves 
began to lean heavily on spiritual beings who would mercifully answer their supplications 
and prayers. 

Some of the greatest innovations which the Buddha made were at the organisational 
level. We are not aware of any organised efforts made by pre-Buddhistic Hindus to con¬ 
vert others to their religion. Ceremonies connected with the admission of Vratyas into the 
fold are mentioned but they do not imply missionary work. The Buddha, however, said 
to his monks ; ‘‘ Go ye forth, for the welfare and comfort of the world."’ The Jearly account 
of the numbers of ])eople converted into Buddhism by the various leading Tlieras remind 
one of the rej)orts of Christian missionaries to their home boards in Euroixj or England. 
Dharmarakshita, a Greek monk, is said to have convwtod 37,000 people in Aparanta (the 
West). The mission led by Asoka’s son and daughter which went to Ceylon need not be a 
fiction at all. Asoka has recorded that he sent Dharma-Dutas to various countries to 
elevate the people ” l)y a growth in piety.” Propagation of religion as a fimction of the 
State was a new thing which, though it did not survive in the Asokan way in the India 
of later days, yet remained the ideal of Hindu kijigs as upholders of the Hindu Dharma. 

From the time of Asoka, the Buddhists got accustomed to lean on royal patronage, 
but it is doubtful if ever they were able to monopolise such royal patronage for themselves 
to the exclusion of other faiths. The greatest patrons of Buddh'srn, Asoka and Kanishka, 
were too wise to show f)artisanship to Buddhism and estrange the Hindu subjects. Asoka’s 
son and successor is believed to have been a Jaina. The Satavahanas who patronised 
Buddhism were greater patrons of Brahmanism. The Guptas, under whom the Bhagavata 
cult devoloix>d supported Buddhism but only partially p(3rhaps for political reasons. The 
impression one gets of Buddhism between the third century B.C. and the fourth century 
A.D. is one of rapid growth, and of even more rapid decline from the time of the great 
Hindu renaissance under tlio Guj)tas. There was nothing in Mahayana Buddhism that 
was not there in the V'aishnavism that flowered and bore fruit during the Gupta period. 
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The impetus giv(ni by the personality of the Buddha was spent up in the course of 8 or 
9 centuries and whem he became a god amidst many gods, there was little to maintain Bnddli- 
ism as a distinctive* faith alongside of \ aishnavism witli its greater emotional appeal. TIh^ 
literary revival of tlio (bipta period which saw the final roeonsions of the Mahabharata and 
Rainayana and the poetry and drama of Kalidasa, ^\ils more impressive than an^dhing 
that the Buddhists had to show. In the field of art the artists of Mathura sculptimMl 
the images of Vishnu with the same form and filing as they did those of the Bnddha. 
The Bodhisattva’of Ajanta wns painted by Buddhist artists witli his 8aklJ in female form 
by his side just as the Hindus (M)nc^n'ved of Vishnu with .Sridevi by his side. The process 
of unconscious Hinduisalioii of Buddhism was thus begun by the Indian Buddhists 
themselves. If the history of art gives us any clue of the transformation of Buddhism, we 
might say that the stream of Buddhism which originated fioni t he stat ie H indu r(‘S(u*vf)ir ot' 
Magadha flowed back again into its source. 

As Hinduism was iion-piosolylising, it has iio need lor a body of unalterable doctriiKN. 
and so it was easy for it to absorb several of the good points of Buddhism. Hindu philo¬ 
sophy therefore appropriatcMl for itself the Advailft |)hil()sophy of t in* Buddhists. ad()])t-ed 
the practice of Ahimsa and gave up a-nimal sacrifice's, and began to organise Mutts on t he 
models of the Buddhist monasteries. The culminating act in this proc(*ss of al)sor])ti()ii 
was the conversion of the Buddha into an Avatar of Vishnu. The gn>at regard with whioli 
Sankara looked upon the Buddha is evidoueod in tlu^ Acharya’s sjoka saluting the Buddha 
in his Dasavatarastotra as the greatest of Yogis. It is indeed refreshing to uote^ t hat even 
in the heat of philosophical controversies, no Hindu of any standing was guilty of elisre.s- 
pect to the Buddha. 

Buddhism in its last phase in India, which we might call the Nalanda phase, hocaine 
more priest-ridden than Brahmanism at its worst. It was an evil day for Mahayanism when 
the Buddhist lioly man Asanga brought the Hindu gfids to aid men not. f>uJy towards 
salvation but also in the attainment of worldly desires. The Hindu gods infiJtraied into 
Buddhism in the guise of personifications of the various powers of the Buddha. Asanga 
also introduced Tantrism which grew very strong in Bengal till the time of the Muslim 
invasion. 

Talking of the groat monastic university of Nalanda, one is reminded of the fact that 
the campus of the university and the monasteries was surrounded by great walls and had 
fortified entrances. These defences became necessary, partly because of the great insecurity 
of life and property, consequent on the White Hun invasions and partly because the monag- 
teries had become centres of economic and also political influence and power. The con¬ 
centration of wealth and influence in monasteries was a development which the Buddha 
would not have expected when he started the organisation of monastic (^tablishmente. 
S.B-^20a 
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Though pre-Buddhistic India know of Parivrajakas and of small groups of ascetics living 
in seclusion, the organisation of monks into Sanghas with detailed regulations for the con¬ 
duct of life and administration within the organisation seems to be an innovation intro¬ 
duced by the Buddha. While the large number of dedicated men and women living in orga¬ 
nised establishments gave Buddhism a tremendous strength for popularising the roUgion 
and for the leisured cultivation of literature, art, architecture, science, medicine, logic, 
philosophy, etc., the monasteries turned out to be the Achilles’ heel of Buddhism during 
the last lap of its existence in India. Instead of spreading out and scattering its influence 
over the country. Buddhism got concentrated in a few monastic establishments, and during 
the Hun and the Muslim invasions, these proved to be the most vulnerable and inviting 
targets for the invaders. The monasteries of Gandhara and North-Western India went 
down like houses of cards during the first phase of the Hun attacks ; a similar fate over¬ 
took other monasteries in the Gangetic vaUey. A few that survived after the Hun 
invasions were robbed and destroyed by the Muslim invaders. Saivite attacks on 
Buddhism are also known to history. The fanatical Saiva king Sasanka of Bengal almost 
destroyed the Bodhi tree at Gaya. At other strongholds of Saivism in Western and 
Southern India, fanatical Saivites seem to have foUowod the bad example set by King 
Sasanka of Bengal. While Brahmanism had/Sufficient vitality and resilence to withstand 
and survive the onslaught of Islam, Buddhism could not resurrect itself because its root 
in the soil had already been destroyed. It will bo of considerable historical interest if 
we are able to get more particulars about the conversion of the Buddhist temples such as 
the Chaitya of Chezarla into Siva temples, and details of the transfer of properties 
belonging to Buddhist monasteries to Saiva Mutts. 

I would now summarise my general impressions : 

(1) It is unlikely, from the point of view of numbers and popularity, that Buddhism 
was at any time more important in India than Hinduism, though at certain epochs it 
might have had greater influence upon a particular ruler or a group of people. It seems 
to have been more urban than rural. 

(2) Its doctrinal difference from pre-Buddhist Hinduism was slight, but it was 
innovative in several matters concerning the application of the ancient ideas to the affairs 
of human life. Yajna was to be a sacrifice of the phenomenal self and not of pasm. 

(3) The post-Upanishadic development of Hinduism and of Mahayanistic Buddhism 
followed almost parallel courses with the Vasudeva cult as the core of the one and the Buddha 
cult as that of the other. 

(4) The hard path of the Tathagata was too difficult a way to attract popular enthu¬ 
siasm and having stimulated a revaluation of the old values and having added a few new 
'Ones of its own, the original Buddhism fulfilled itself by about the second century B.C. 
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(5) The groat Buddhist thinkers in their viharas developed all arts and sciences 
which helped and stimulated Hinduism in the nearby camps. 

(6) Buddhism transplanted into the countries of the Far East, South-East Asia and 
Central Asia contained new values and strange novelties for the pe^oplas of those areas. 
This novelty factor was lacking in India to aid its continuance here as a distinct socially 
organised entity. 

(7) In the earlier pluises, Hindus vvehunned Die Buddha and Ins way. In the early 
centuries after Christ, it was tolerated. And ()])])osition t-o it began witli the luililant Saivite 
revival, after tlici Hiuchia liad aoceptcHl and assiruilated a great deal of the values and 
thoughts of tlie J^iiddliists, 

(8) The decline of Buddhism was initiate<l when the Bhagavat.a cult developed, 
and proved more attiactive to the ])opulace ; when Miliirakula’a hordes ilesconded on 
India; and the final blow came from the Mussalman invaders and from Saivite organisa- 

tions. 

(9) The personality of the Buddha continued to be venerated in India and the values 
he gave India were always entrenched at the back of the Hindu mind. Buddha becanie 
thus internalised in the Hindu psyche. 
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A NOTE ON OTHER BUDDHIST VESTIGES IN TAMIL-NAD. 

By K. R. Sdnivasan, Superintendent, Department of Archaeology, Madras. 

In tlio articles appearing elsewhere in this hook, mention has been made of a number 
of places of Buddhist interest. Here it is proposed to refer to a, few more Buddhist places 
and teachers of Tainil-nad. 


Places. 

Mylapore seems to have been a place of Importance for the Buddhists in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The word Myla pore derives from the Tamil name— Mayil- 
arpjnl {Mayil-arppu-U *‘place where the peacock cries in joy”). This name Mayilarppil 
or Mayilarppu is found in the oldest inscriptions referring to the place and in early 
literature (Devaram and the Nalayira Prabandam), The Prakrit Mayurasattapattana, 
derived from the Sanskritised na.m^^ Mayura-sabda-paUana, is found mentioned in a tew 
places in the VisuddMinagga (or the “ Way of Purity ”) of the famous Buddhaghosa. 
From the statement— 

Ayacito mm/itiria thenwi hhaddnla BiMhamiUe/m pubbe MayurasuUapattanamahi 
aaddhim vasantena ; 

Ayacito sumatina thcrena bJmlarda Jotipahna Kancipura disu rmya pubbe 
saddhim vasantena) 

in the VmiMUnmgga (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Edition—pre/ace, pp. xvii and xviii) it 
will be clear that the great author of commentaries sojourned in Mylapore and that his 
contemporaries were Buddhamitra and »Totipala. 

The colophon of the Visuddhimagga (B.V.B. Edition, p.506) says that he was a native 
of Morandakhetaka* and li> ed in Mayurasatta-pattana or Mayurarupa-pattana for some 
time. That a probable rofei erice to him is met with in the DivyasuricArritam may be seen 
from the following verse : 

Tatahprahrishtah CAtrametamm-btidhes tapodhanam pascimatirasimani 

Mayuraymnio nagarasya mmidamm tarnapdham kairava tirthaynngaiah 

(Canto III, sloka 13.) 

It is worthwhile reproducing hero in full the observations made on the birth-place 
of Buddhaghosa by H, Clarke Warren and D. D. Kosambi in their edition of the V^'suddhi- 
magga (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 41-1950-, preface, p.xv). 

* That this plaoo is to bo looated in tho Toluctu country near 7*Tagarjunakouda and henoe this Buddhist 
author was a native of that place is the gist of tho article in J .O. R. XIV, pp. 278-284. 
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‘'His birth-place was tho village of Morandaketaka (peacock-egg village) as is very 
clear from the col()j)hon of this book where he is called Morandaketaka-vallabhena or 
Mctrandakhetaka-B n ddhaghosa’ ’. 

“The method of iiomcmclatiirc is still found in Dravidiau India and Ceylon. His 
surname vanished when his fame had made him Jhiddhaghosa. It is to be noticed that 
tJie asually clear scribe of Biiddhaghosa changes the word Morandakhel aka to Mudanta- 
khedaka (gladness ending in soitow) ; SinlialcN - Mfinu>icylptf< read ('etaka for Klndaka 
a possilile c<»nrMsion ni‘ Khetaka is Sanskrit for and nnnains in modern 

South Indian vt*ina(aiiars a^; Kheda. He lixaul for sonic time at Max nrasntta pattana or 
Mayiirarnpa jiattana. as he says in tlu‘ colophon of ^]. Atth: ‘J am writing (this Atfhakatha) 
at the rcipiesl of tlio v<merable Buddlunintia who li\cd with nu^ at Maynra-sutta-pattana 
(or Maynrarnpa {)at{,ana)\ I cannot lov-ate this, Jior his birth-})laee. but- an archaelogist 
familiar witli tlu^ Telugu country sliould be able to i(kmtify it : when^ at least a monas¬ 
tery existed.” 

One iKHxl not. look for this in the Telugu country, it is only 10 miles south-west of 
Kanchi and is at present- called Moranam situated jn the North Arcot district. 

Thus it will bo clear that a Buddhist monastery or ararna existed in Mylaporo 
where the Buddhist- masters stayed. 

Podimanga-i (Bodhirna-ngalam) is mentioned in the Peritfapurannm of Sekkilar jis 
a Sakkitjur lam PodlmaiKjm whoi-e (he Saiva saint Tirnjnanasanihaiida, worst<uJ his Sakya 
or Buddhist opponents, nanuily, Buddha Nandi aial Suripnt?a* wiio wore theras, Tliis 
village is to bo identilknl with the modern hamlet ol t hat na,me of tho village of Tiru- 
vidaikkali (southwest of Tranquebar). In the neigli})onring ha-mlet <»f Pornnjeri Buddhist 
images are found, f 

Rajeiidrapattanam ^s a- \nllage in the Vriddhacjhalarn taluk ni Soutii Arcot (Jist-rict. 
Hero on some of the pillars of the Siva (-(miple are engraved an inserript ion ii» archaic charac¬ 
ters of about the 7th exmtury xV.D. This mentions Sri Mahenrlra, ( te., and rehws to a Sari- 
putta being the disciple of Buddliavarma, Sri Santamati and so forth. J lii view of tin* tai t 
that tho inscription is probably of the 7th cent ury A.D. as suggcistod by the name ''Ma heudra” 
shall wo take the Biiddliist monk named Sariput-ta of the inscrixition to bo the same 
as the one who met the Saiva saint Sambandar in controversy at Podimaiigai ? 

Chidambaram was also a place where Buddhists lived. Tlicre is enough intj^rnal 
evidence in the works of the great Saiva saint Manikkavachakar to show that he had a 
hard fight with the Buddhists here, finally emerging victorious. It is, however, regrettable 
that not a single specimen of Buddhist sculpture or other vestiges of Buddhism have been 
reported from here. ___ 

♦ Periyapuranam —Tirujnana«ambandar—Fcrtfc^ 904-92.5. 

t Annual Report on South Indian Epi^jraphy for 1925. No. 216. 

X Ibid., for 1940-41, Nos. 139-41. 
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At Tanjore are some bas-relief sculptures depicting scenes (Fig. 40) from the life of tho 
Buddha fitted into the balustrade of the southern flight of steps leading to the antarala of the 
Brihadisvara vimana. This is a significant evidence to show the regard in which the great 
Cholamonarch,Rajaraja I, held Buddhism. His tolerance, nay his patronage, of Buddhism 
is too well-known by his endowments to the palli at Nagapattinam. The sculptures show 
chiefly the attack of Mara on the Bodhi.sattva and the attaining of enlightenment by the 
latter. The treatment of the subjects is pleasing as it is original and is in the true classical 
style. 

Inscription. 

An interesting Buddhist copp(.>r-plate grant of Sundarachola’s time consisting of six 
copper-plates came to notice recently. They come from a place very near Vedaranyam on 
the east coast of Tanjore district. Th’s fact coupled with references to some places near 
Vedaranyam met with in the inscription, suggest that in all probability the original grant 
should have been in possession of a ()erson belonging to a [place near Vedaranyam and 
Kodikkarai (Point Calimero). 

These six plates that are extant, an*. th<' ISth, 15th, 18th, 19th, 2l8t and 23rd of the 
grant as could be seen from the st>rial numbers engraved on the first side of each of the plates 
just above the hole for the ring; the original complete set should have contained twenty- 
three or more plates. The fate of the other plates and the ring and the seal is unknown. 

The inscription is in the Tamil script of the 10th century A.D. and in Tamil language. 
The exact date .should have becm mentioned in one of the first few plates that are missing. 
But that the inscription is of the 10th century A.D. is known from the fact that the subject 
of the inscription was the grant of land to a Buddhist institution called Sundaracholapperum- 
paUi, the institution having l)een constructed by one Selettiyan. This Sundarachola is 
obviously the father of Rajaraja the flreat. 

In the 13th plate, then' is the interesting information, namely, that the tax-fne land 
was given as Pallirxandam for the women students (mir a ® ^ ^ « cot Manak- 
kiohehi) of the palli. The 23r(l plate has another intersting information that the 30-veli 
Village of Danamalippuudi \va,s granted in favour of Sandanandi Mauni Dovar of the Nandi- 
sangam (Nandisangha) and that one-quarter of the grant was intended for Pennadigalmar, 
obviously the nuns, and the remaining three-quarters for the Andigalmar obviously the 
monks belonging to the SundaracholapperumpalU mentioned in the 15th plate. It is also 
learnt that the term palUccandam denoted endowments to Buddhist shrines and monas¬ 
teries as it did to Jaina institutions. In fact, the term potfi came to denote all religious 
institutions (Buddhist, Jaina, Moslems and Christian) other than those of the Hindus. 
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In the 21st plat(^ tluw arc nu nllorKMl tli- two tomples, iho Sakkiyappalb' and t\v^ 
Sakkiyappalliyappadari toinpk\ ])oth u\ lh«‘ \ i]la^-<‘ of Knlabir. Obviously ihv former 
was a temple ({(xliealod to tlu- Riuldha. who \^■as of tho Sakya c-lau aial the latter tomplo 
may have Ik on a tomf)lo of Tara or Ifariti. 

The record was atb^sted to hy tla- ibllowiiitr men of the lot*a|it\’ iiiehi<]’no nKuiibers 
of tblie assembly and iiiercliaiit guilds whoso uaino'S are iut('r(‘st as tlie\" af’<> ob\'iouslv 
Buddhist names in most eases. 

Urankorran, Satlan-Madevaii, Sattampattasali (Sattan Bliattasali), Nagananduvan. 
Taliyan, Nakkan-revan. Amalan-Muudan, Nakka.uadiyan and Kadaii-sattan. 

The otlier interesting fact that is derived from this inscription relates in the names 
of a number of villages. They are the following - 

(a) Umala-, Umbala-, or Umba-nadii. It comprised the modern Tirutturaippnndi 
taluk of the Tanjore distr'ct (c.f. A. ll.E. 415 of 1904, where a gift to the temple at Vedarari- 
yam in Kunnur-nadii, a subdivision of Umbala-nadu is mentioned). Th(^ modern Umbala 
cheri in the Tirutturaippundi taluk, Tanjon' district, j)rolmbly ga\( th(‘ ancient name 
Umbala-nadu to that an^a. 

(b) [rumudiccholapuram.—Irnmudi-e-cholan vas *p(^rhaps tlie sinnaine of J^ira.niaka 
I, (c.f. A.R.E. 195 of ltM)7 from Tiruvidaimarudur mentioning tlie 58th year of Irumudic- 
chola Pallavarayar, a chieftain under Maduraikonda Pa-rakesari or Paiantaka I). This 
Irurnudi-c-cholapurani was a mercantile town on the coast. 

(c) Kunrur of Umalanadn. 

(d) ilakattur of Umalanadn. 

(c) Tittaicheri ol th(^ same nadu. Thi.s is the saint* as tin* modtan village of Titia^- 
cheri in the road from Nannilam to Nagapattinaju in Nannilam taluk, 'J'aniore district. 

(/) Kudapulam of the sanu^ nadu. 

(g) Porimibala Marudur of the samc^ nadu. 

(h) Takattur, now in Tiruttnraippundi taluk of Tanjor<^ rlistrict. 

(i) Kiliyur. 

(j) Puraiikarambainadu. 

(&) Danamalipjiundi of the above nadu. 

(1) Vandalai Velur (Kurram). (c.f. A.R.E. No. 112 of 1902 from 'Tiruvor? ivur where 
Sirramur is said to be in Vendalai Telur Kurram in Rajondrachola. valanadu in^ChoJa- 
mandalam.) Maraikkadan the araiyaii of Kunrur in Umalanadn is mentioned oh the writer 
of the record in the 13th plate. 

S.B—21 
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In the 23rd plate two men called Vela Narayanan and another the son of Brahmapriyan 
the madhyastha (arbitrator) are said to have written the grant under the orders of the 
Ptrunguri of Perumbalamarudur belonging to Piirankarambai-nadu. 

The gift was a royal grant as could lx> .stx^n from plate 15 issued to tlie residents of 
Puraiikarambai nadu, who on receipt of the grant honoured it by placing the royal order 
on their heads. The lands endowed to the Buddhist temples are to be located in the area 
round the modern Tannilappadi (Danamalippundi ?) enclosed on the east by Naranaman- 
galam, on the south by Ottaittittai, on the west by Vandalur (corrupted and shortened form 
of—^Vandalai-Velur ?) and on the north by Akalankan or Kalasappadi. An exploration of 
the area, particularly Ottaittittai may perhaps lead to the discovery^ of the site of the temples 
and relics of the Buddhist monasteiy. 



APPENDIX I. 

BUDDHA JAYANTI EXHIBITION. 

[n the following pag«NS details of the various (*xhihits that fornied th(‘ Buddha (Parinirvana)' 
Jayanti Exhibition organiz(*d at tlic* Madras Museuiu under the auspices of the Government of 
Madras, are given. 

The people of India have always regard(*d the* Buddha with feelings of the highest reverence 
and have never forgotten tlu^ gnrat less«»us and \a.lu(“s which he taught. This Exhibition had 
been organized to gi\ e the peopl(‘ a v isual idea of tJie place of .Lord Buddha in world culture— 
a picture of the Master througli the religicms art ainl a.T ehiteeture of Asia. 

The Exhibition had two broad divisions—the permanent oollections of Buddhist sculptures 
and olhei* antiquities in the Buddhist Galleries, and the collections of murals, x>hotographs, etc., 
specially got together for the present exhibition, arranged mostly in the Centenary Halls I and II. 

The Amaravati Marbles from the stupa at Amaravati (Guntur district) which goes 
back to Asokaii times, are the pride of the Madras Museum, and have a very important place 
in the world of Indian art. The model of the stupa will give the visitor some idea of the monument 
as it stood in all its glojy enshrining a riiii^ (d* the Buddha. 

The Gvide to the Buddhist Galleries, gives details about tliii sculptures from Amaravati. 
A few s(‘l(Hit pieces of sculptim^s were' spi^eially labelled to draw attention to points of interest. 
Photographic enlaigenuaits of ornaruoTits, furniture, houses, musicial instruments, characteristic 
poses in the figure soulpturi*, etc., were exhibited on two screens. Special attention of visitors is 
drawn to (1) the standing Buddha image, 8 feet high, from Kanclupurara, 7tb century A.H. and 
(2) the inscribed stone relic caskets from Bhattiprolu, where was another stupa of the Krishna 
valle>'. 


CENTENARY HALL I. 


Jn the. passage .—• 

1. Poet Sittalai Sattanar’s tribute to the Buddha (Matiimekahii, Katai V, lines, 98-105). 
Original Tamil verses with English translation. 


2. Asoka's Giriiar Rock Edict No. 2. In this edi<d» Asoka mentions of his fiaving mach^ arrange¬ 

ments for medical help for men and animals, not. only in his dominions, hut alsf) among 
neighbours such as the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, Kt*ralapulras and jieople of 
Tamraparni. 

3. Panca Sila in Pali, with tT-anslation into Tamil and English. 

4. Ashta marga (Eight fold Path) in Pali, with translation into Tamil and English. 
Bodhidharma — 

Painting (lent by Sri G. Veiikatiichalam), This gi*eat teacher from South India spread 
Buddhism in China. 

S.B— 21a 
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Sculptures from the 3rd century A.D. stupa at Goli tdllage in OurUur district — 

1. Seated Buddha, 

2. Empty t}irone and deer. 

3. Frieze, showing the story of Vessa;itar<i, the generous Prince: (a) Prince Vessantara ; (h) 

Presentation of the elephant; (c) The banished Prince and his wife Madri ; (d) The Prince 
and his wife; (e) The princely couple carry away thoir children ; (/) The Prince presents 
his children ; (y) Madri*s return ; (h) The King, father of Vessantara and (i) Yakshi. 

4. Slab with stupa. 

i). Frieze, (a) Nagaraja ; (6) A pair of human figures ; (c) and (dt Two scenes from the Chha- 
danta Jataka (story of the noble six-tusked elephant) ; (e) A pair of human figures ; (/) 
Buddha’s visit to Yasodhara ; (gr) A pair of human figures ; (h) Tlie Buddha taming the 
fireroe elephant, Nalagiri; (t) A pair of human figures and (j) Nagaraja.. 

6. Worship of the stupa. 

7. Mati-posaka Jataka (story of the noble elephant that served its blind mother). 

8. Sasa Jataka (story of the hare which sacrificed itself to keep its word). 

9. Frieze in three panels ; (a) Temptation of Bodhisattva ; (b) A pair of human figures and 

(c) The story of Sujata feeding the Bodhisattva. 

10. Large slab showing Siddhartha attended by dwarf yakshas. 

Jfahayana Buddhist images from Amaravati — 

1. Buddha (Fig. 10) 

2. Simhanada, one of the Avalokitesvaras. (Fig. 11.) 

3. Manjughosha, one of the Avalokitesvaras. (Fig. 12.) 

Antiquities from the stupa (200 B,0.) at Bhattiprolu in Guntur district (in show-case No. 1)_ 

1. Hexagonal crystal bead with inscription in Brahmi characters of about 200 B.C. 

2. Crystal reliquary in the from of a circular box. 

3. Crystal reliquary in stupa shape. 

4. Do. 

5. Gold flowers beads, coins, etc., which were placed in the stone casket. 

Amaravati Bronzes, Uh — 6th century A.D. (in show-case No. 2)— 

1. Buddna standing.—Right hand varada, left hand holding one end of his robe which covers 

the left shouldter leaving the right one bare (Fig. 8.). 

2. Standing Buddha.—Left foot broken and missing. The imago k cast hollow. Right 

hand is in abhaya pose. 

3. Buddha standing.—Head missing. Left forearm and feet are broken. Right hand is in 

vyahhyana mudra pose. 
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4. Head of Buddha.—With prominent u.'<lLnisha. The eyes <aiid urna in tlie foreheaa are 
inlaid with gold. 

(These are the earliest-known South Indian bronzes.) 

Nagapatiinam Bronzis (Tii slunv ease Nos. and 4.).— 

From the 8th to 17tli (^mtiiry A.T). Nagapattinam ha.(l a. nioiiastery, pi’obably for tlie benefit 
of Buddhist visitors from Malaya, Java and Sumatra. King Chuda.mani V'arman of Sumatra 
began a monastery lien> whieh liis son eompleted. The images df'seribed ])elow were discovered 
'from the site of the Buddhist institutions at Nagapatt.inam. 

]. Maitr('ya.—Bodhisattva in tribanga p(»se on a circailar padmasarui. The image lias four 
arms the iiyiper right with rosary, upper loft with a fiowei- stalk from which spring 
twelve flowers and two buds ; lower right in varada, and ower left in hafaha poses. 
About 1100 A.D. (Fig. 28.) 

2. Seated Buddha.—Hands in dhyana pose, seated on an elegant triangular padmasn,rui. The 

pm&Aa is in three parts. 11th century A.B. (Fig. 27.) 

3. Buddha.—On a circular padmasaiia. Long robe thrown over the body, leaving the right 

chest and arm bare. Bight hand in abhaya pose. lOtli century A.T). (Fig. 14.) 

4. Jambhala and Vasudhara.—Seated on an ov^al padmasana in the laliia pose, Jambhala 

with right leg hanging down and kicking a bag of rich(‘S. Bight hand holds a lime fruit, 
left a mongoose, ’’fo the left ot Jambhala is seated on the same padmasana his consort 
Vasudhara, also in laliia pose, lith century \.T>. 

5. Monk.—Standing with hands in anjali. Probably represents Ananda. Type, South 

Indian. 

6. Maitrcya.—Standing on a oivovXav padmasana in irihhanga. Bight hand abAaya. Left 

with a bunch^of flowers, probably nagapushpas, 

7. Jatamakuta Lokesvara.—^Standing on padmasaim, with four hands. Upper right hand 

holds rosaray, upper left a kundika, the lower right in varada, and the lower left holds 
a flower. Early Chola period. 

■8. Votive stupa.—Bell-shaped, with four lotuses ernbosse^d on its sides, and with harmika 
surmounted by an umbrella. Early Chola period. 

■ 9 . Tara.—Seated in the lulita pose on padmasana. Bight hand is in varada and the h^ft 
holds a flower. 11th century A.D. 

10 . Maitreya.—It is bronze gilt. Stands on padmasana. Wears the usual ornaments. The 
Sitcred thread is thrown over the right arm as in Pallava sculptures, 9th century A.D* 
From Melayur, Shiyali taluk, Tanjore district. (Fig. 13.) 
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Nepal and Tibet. (In show-case Nos. 5 and 6)— 

1. BudcUia.—From Tibet. Seated oji a padwa-saw/t with right hand in va,rada and left hand 

in dhyana. Ushntftha is present and is painted over. 

2. Siva.—From Nepal with three heads and six hands, seateri on a j^f^dmasaiia and with his 

Sakti sitting on his lap. Right row of hands show ;/^^a7^a, kataka and varada, left row 
sliowa book, kataka and abhaya, Sakti has only two hands. Coronet adorns her head. 

3. Lanka (Buddhist image from Tibet).—Profusely gilt. Fa(?(‘ and hair are painted. The 
image which is in five parts is seated on a padmasana of elaboi-ate workmanship. The 
right hand is in abliaya pose, while tlu* left is in aliwya (calling) pose. 

Buddhist Manuscripts ,— 

1. Burmest> Manuscript with rod and gold embossed cover contains Buddhist scripture. 

2. Chinese scroll in a box contains Buddhist scripture. 

3. One decorated leaf of Buddhist Trlpitaka in Maithili s(Tipt. 

(Tliese have been kindly lent by the Adyar Library and Research Centre, Machas.) 

SankaracJuirya ,— 

Plaster-cast of the original in the Siva temple at Tiruv orriynr near Madras. The great Hindu 
Aoharya was second to none in his regard for Lord Buddha. 

Qandhara Buddha ,— 

Plaster-cast of an original in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Bull Capital ,— 

From Rampurva in the Uttar Predesh, Srd century B.C. (Model). 

Buddha from Mathura .— 

5tb century A.D. (Model). 

Great stupa of Sanchi (Model).— 


Murals—^First Series. 

ScBNKS From the life of the Buddha. 

The Buddha was a great siddha and he stood head and shoulders above the great teachers of 
other schools of thought of his own time. As in the case of Jesus Christ and Prophet Mohammad 
the life of tho Buddha was also full of significant and even miraculous events. They naturally 
became tho subject not only for elegant literary compositions but also for magnificent pictorial 
and sculptural representations belonging to different periods and countries. A selection of scenes 
representing familiar and important events in tho life of the Buddha, as visualised by the classical 
sculptors and painters of the Buddhist world have been re-interpreted for the Buddha Jayanti 
Exhibition of Madras by tho two artists of Madras Sri S. Dhanapal and Sri K. Srinivasalu. As 
far as possible they have tried to retain in their murals the atmosp here of Sanchi, Ajanta,. 
Borobudur, etc. 
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1. The Bodhisattva in heaven — 

Before he was bom as the sou oi’Maya. Siddhartha wuh in the Tushita. Heaven (Heaven of Bliss). 
In response to the appeal of tlie devas ho took birth in the world in order to save humanity by 
proclaiming the Dharma. In this mural the Bodhisattva (Buddha in his ])re\ ions oxistenoe) is 
seated on a throne attended by the devas. 

—Based on a Naga.i*juuakonda sculpture—2iid (uuitury A.D. 

2. Descent of the Bodhisattva — 

Having decided to bo born in the world, the Bodhisattva. took the shapfj of a white elephant 
in which form he was carried in a palanquin by divine beings to the earth. In this panel the 
palanquin is being supj>orted by dwarfs. Devas are shown flying in front and in the roar. 

—Based on a Nagar junakonda sculpture. 

3. Maya's dream — 

The same night, Maya, the queen of Suddlrodana, dreamt that a white elephant w as entering 
her womb through her right side. This dream meant that she w^ould become the motlier of a 
prince of exalted nature. The panel shows Maya reclining on a couch. Above on the border is 
shown the descent of an elephant. She is attended by four men who are Lokapalas. 

—Based on a Nagar junakonda sculpture. 

4. Birth of Siddhartha — 

Just as the Bodhisattva entered through the right side ol‘Maya vhon slio conceived, he came 
out miraculously through her right side ; in early sculptures this scone is represented as follows. 
Maya holds the branch of a tree. On her right, four Lokapalas hold a long piece of cloth on which 
would be seven foot-prints suggesting not only the presence of the Bodhisattva but also the story 
that he took seven steps immediately after his birth. Later on, the steps were replaced by baby 
Siddhartha. In this panel the latter version is shown. 

—Based on a Japaiioso painting of the 17th century A.D. 

5. Siddhartha in his antahpura — 

Siddhartha grew up in all princely comforts. But being naturally introspective, ho was dis¬ 
satisfied with the worldly things. This thought was strengthened by his four encounters with 
misery, disease, old age and death. During the early parts of the night of his renunciation, the 
women of ravishing beauty, sleeping in his apartment in unseemly postures appeai'ed repulsive to 
him. He resolved to leave his home. In this panel, the Bodhisattva is shown seated on a throne 
surrounded by sleeping women. 

—Based on an Amaravati sculpture. 

6. Mahabhinishkramana — 

When he loft the palace it was the dead of night. Ho rode on his horse Kanthaka preceded 
by Channa his charioteer. The well-guarded gates of the palace were opened by the devas. To 
avoid even the slightest noise, the hoofs of the horse were supported by dwarfs. In this manner 
before dawn he reached the river Neranjana. In this panel the horse is shown prominently. 
^Siddhartha’s presence on it is suggested by the umbrella alx)ve. The liorso goes past by a Vriksha 
<3liaitya and reaches near the river. 


Based on a Sanohi sculpture. 
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7. Ascetic SiddAartha — 

After becoming a sanyasin he spent some time with reputed religious teachers. Not satisfied 
with their methods, Siddhartha went to a forest near Buddha Gaya and did penance for six years 
in the company of five other ascetics. During this period ho subsisted sometimes on loaves, some¬ 
times oven wont without any food and so he became very emaciated. In this panel the emaciated 
Siddhartha is shown in an extremely realistic manner. 

—Baaed on a Gaudhara sculiiture—2nd century A.D. 

8, Sujata feedifig the Bodhisattva — 

At the ond of six years of ponaiice, Siddliartha. could not find out tlio Tiuth for which h© was 
striving. Ho, however, came to the conclusion that no amount of physical mortification would 
lead to the realisation of the Truth and to salvation. He therefore decided to tread a middle path 
by taking food. On his way he stayed at Uruvilva w here Siijata, the daughter of the chief of the 
village, fed Siddhartha with specially prepared inilk-ricc. In this sc(tne Siddhartlia is shown seated 
on a pitha enclosed in a montapa. In front of him stands Sujata holding a vessel containing food. 
Her attendants are behind her. 

_Based on a representation from the stupa of Borobudur (Java,)—8th century A.D. 

0. Mara, the Ood of evil, trying to foil Siddhartha"s resolve— 

After taking tlie food offered by Sujata, Siddhartha went to a nearby place whore stood aji 
asvattha tree. He sat underneath the tree with the firm resolve not to move oven a bit till he had 
found out the Truth. During the early part of that night, Mara, the god of evil, tried his best to 
wean Siddhartha from his resolution, but in vain. At daw n, next day, Siddhartha not only became 
victorious over the evil forces that assailed him but also attained supreme enlightenment. In this 
panel Siddhartha is seated on a pedestal and is surrounded by goblins, the hosts of Mara, and beauti¬ 
ful damsels, Mara’s daughters, 

—^Based on a wall painting from Ajanta—6th century A.D. 

10. Worship of the Bodhi4ree — 

From the time of Siddluu-tha’s enlightenment, Gaya became famous and the pipal tree under 
which he attained enlightenment came to be revered as the Bodhi-tree. His seat under the tree 
came to be known as tlie Vajrasana. 

—Based on a sculpture from Bharahut—^2nd century B.C. 

11. Buddha prejaching his First Sermon — 

The Buddha was not quit© prepared to teach to the world the Truth ho had discovered, but 
in response to the request of Brahma he decided to preach his doctrine. He w^t to Rishipatana 
(Sarnath) near Banaras where in the Mrigadava (deer-park) ho preached his-first sermon to the five 
ascetics who were his former companions while doing penance. Through this First Sermon the 
Buddlia set the Dharmachakra (Wheel of Law^) in motion. In this panel the Buddha is seated on a 
throne with his hands in the dharmachalcra pravartana mudra. On the pedt^stal is shown a wheel' 
flanked by oouohant door on either side. The deer represent the deer-park of Sarnath. 

—^Based on a sculpture of Sarnath—5th century A.D.. 
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12. Worship of the Dharmachakra — 

Like the Bodlii-treo and the Vajrasana, the wheel as representing the Buddhist Dharma also 
became an object of groat loveronoo. This panel sliows tlie wheel decorated with garlands, oto., 
ensUnned in a small temple and vvorshipi)od by people. 

—Based on a sculpture from Bharhut—2nd century B.C. 

13. Rahula asks for his inheritance — 

During his itineraiy, the Buddha, at the request of Siiddhodaiia. visited his native town Kapila. 
vastu. Wliile he was there Yasodharii presented Rahula to the Buddha whom Rahula asked for his 
patrimoity. The Buddha, instead of giving Rahula the kingdom, ordered him to bo ord lined as a 
monk. In this panel the Buddha in the dress of monk with a halo bolhnd his head is shown at one 
end. The boy Raiiula supported by his mother Yaso<lhara is shown at the other end. 

—^Based on a sculpture from Amaravati—2nd century A.D. 

14. Gonversion of Nanda — 

The Buddlia had a cousin by name Nanda, who was immersed in the pleasures of life in tho 
company of his be lutiful wife Janapadikalyatii. The Buddha wwit to him and asked him to 
become a monk. Though Nandi <iid not at once become a monk ho reluctantly followed the 
Buddha, llie Buddha lAuderstood his mind and wanted to turn him completely out of worldly 
desires. So he, followed by Nanda, flew to heaven, whe ’e Nanda was showui the nymphs of groat 
beauty under the K ilp ika tree. The Buddha told Nanda that if ho meditated properly he would 
be able to got the nymphs, Wlion Nanda bjgan to pract ee the life of a true monk, lie became an 
arhat. In this panel the Buddlia and Nanda ai*e show n flying. The nymphs are under the heavenly 
tree. 

—Based on a sculpture from Amaravati—2nd century A.D. 

15. Sudharma Devasabha — 

In this panel the building represents the court hall of the devas called the Sudhrama. Inside it 
is kept the headdress of the Buddha, 

—Based on a sculpture from Bharhut—2nd century B.C. 

16. Miracle at Sravasti — 

In (>”d3r to dispel the d^)ubt entertained by his opponents that ho could not perform any miracle,, 
the Buddha while at Sravasti rose up in the air and multiplied himself. 

—Based on a sculpture from Sarnath—r)th century A.D. 

17. Prasenajit visits the Buddha — 

Kosala was one of the powerful kingdoms during the time of the Buddha. King Prasenajit. 
was its ruler. Whenever the Budflha visited his country, Prasenajit used to welcome him warmly. 
In this panel the king and his follow’ors are shown on the loft. His w^orsliip of the Buddha, 
represented by a throne with sori)ent on it, is shown in the right. In between those two soenea 
is the art motif oallod mithuna (couple). 

—^Based on a Bharhut sculpture—2nd century B.C. 

S.B.—22 
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18. Indra’s visit to Buddha — 

Tlio Buddha was for a. while in the Tad"asada oavo near R ija^riha, when Indra visited him. 
He was prooedod by his musician, Panrjhasikha. In this panel tlio Buddha is shown in the hollow 
of a cave in a forest whicli is suggested by the pros nice of wild animals. Indra. with his c \ iraejuris¬ 
tic crown on liis head, is sliown on the right of the cave in a reverential attitude. Tiio rai:i with 

harp-like instrument in his hands on the left is I'anchasikha. 

—Based on a G.uidhara sculpture—2nd century A.D. 


19. Anathapindika's gift of Jetavava — 

Anathapindika was a very rich man of Kosala. In order to make a gift of the beautiful 
garden called Jotavana to the Buddha, he purchased it by sp-eidiiig the uho'e area of it with 
coins. The panel sliows oartloarls of coins being brought and spread on the groinul. The square 
and rectangular punch-marked coins called were currcixt diu‘ing the Buddh.i's time. 

Based on a Bharlmt scultpuro-~2nd century B.C, 


20. Donation of Amhapali — 

Ambapali was a famous courtesan of Rijagriha. She became a lay disciple of tlie Buddha. 
Once during his visit to Rajagrilia the Buddha accepted hos])itality at lurr Inmso ieje;ting the 
invitations from more important peo])lo. In tlie panel, Amba])ali is shown on tlio right of the 
Buddlia, holding a water vessel to make dana of lior property. 

-Based on a Gandhara sculpture—2nd century A.D. 


21. Taming of the fierce elephant Nalagiri—^ 

Dovaditta. the jealous cousin of the Buddha, bribed an elephat-keeper to kill the Biuhlha by 
rushing a d »ped elephant as the Buddha was coming along the city strend. But tis soon as it hoard 
the voice of the Buddha, the mad elephant, Nalagiri, knelt boroio the Buddha. 

—Based on an Amaravati scultpuro—2nd oentury A.D* 


22. Gonversion of the Jaiilas — 

Among the earliest converts of tlie Buddha wore the datilaa of Uruvola. The Buddha 
eon verted them by performing the miracle of walking on water. 

—^Based on a Saiiehi sculpture—1st century B.O. 

23. Buddha's Parinirvana — 

At the age of eighty, the Buddha passed away at Kusinagara in the country of the Malias. 
In the p anel, the mourning dovas flutter above, and the disciples in grief are shown surrounding 
the couch. The standhig figure, witli a lotus in his hand, at the feet of the dying M aster is An inda. 
In the lower border are shown mourning animals which are u.sually introduced in ('Jliinose versions 
of Parinirvana* 

—^Basod on an Ajanta sculpture—7th century A.D* 
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24. Tlxe Stupa— 

This symbolises the Pariiiirvaiia of the Buddlia. Very often the stupas contciinod relies of 
the Buddlia or his disciples. Some stupas are commemorative and others votive. 

—^Based on an Amaravati sculpture—abt>ut 200 A.D. 

Two T'hanlcaa (o// the back of shoio-rases o and 0)— 

A T’hanka is a scroll-pauiting, in brilliant colours on cotton impregnated with lime, and 
mounted on Chinese brocade with a baton at eitlior end. so that it could he ia)llod up like a inaj>. 
llio subtlest, most intimate creations of the Tibetan artist are to be seen on the innumerable 
t' haiil^as or bjiunor sci olls w liicb histoon every comer of the tem])les. Often thoj’^ are sown at roguUr; 
distaiK.-es on to a band of red and yellow silk, which is hung along tlie transverse ])Oams that rest 
on the main columns in n. sort of frieze, with the banners falling like fringes. Brilliant colour, hat 
detail iuid a. vivid individual expression on the faces characterise tliose small compositions. 

Ill tile t(un}>!o, though one soeins to bo surrounded by all the colours of ilio rainbow, tlu; range 
of the palette is not very big. Half-tones and iiiimmerable tints required when once shading 
lias come to play a majiir jiart in a style, are absent. It is the extreme cloiiruoss of the colours and 
tlie skill dis])iayed in their coml>iuatiou which is responsible for the variegated impression. 


CENTENARY HALL II. 
Murals —Second Series. 

JaT.SKAS AMD AvVDAMTAS. 


The Jatakas or Birth stories arc the most popular vehicle for the ethical teacLiiiv of IhuldlnsTn. 
la the many fables and legends, there is an esoteric strand explaining the ovi>lnl.i>>u luiman 
consoiousm^ss. They are called birth stories because they refer to tlie past liver, o" Mio liaddlia. 
Though Thiddhism demios th(5 oxistenco of the soul (in the popular sense of the tor a) ;iial dmies 
also any po.st-mortom existence, what is believed to be ro-born is the essence of chai\u;ter and the 
consoquonoe of works (Karma). The most evolved character is Buddha-Iiood. Tlie datuika stoi*ies 
provided innumerable themes for the painter and sculptor. 

(1) Purriakumhha — 

Tlie full-vase has been an auspicious symbol of India from very early tim^s. In Buddhist 
sculpture it is said to represent the birth of the Buddha. 

—on an AmaraTaL.! sciilpture—lfit coutu*y A,D. 

S.B.—23 
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(2) Mahakapi Jalaka - 

This is tlio Iiigltly oUiicjiI stofy of Lhe loader of a, j^roup <d* moukeys, ulio saved his feJlows 
from the kind's soldiers xnIio had surroinidod tlieir favourite iiiaii^o tree on the river side. Tlie 
moiikev leader made hiriisiHr ])a.rt of a bridge from tlio mango tret' to the o])posite side of iihe river 
and vva-s ilea riy ki I led in tlu,‘ ])roeess. Tin's noble monkex^ v\ iks tlio J3od]iisaltva (Buddha-to-bo). 

Based on a seulpl.iirc^ tVom Bharhut—2iid century Iktk 

(3) Shuddanla Jaiaka — 

Oiiet» tlie Bu<ldha vv;vs born as a king of elepliants uliit'li ha,<l six tusks, lie Imd two (jueens, 
one of whom thought he Avas partial to the other. 8o she filed after taking a vow to bo born as 
the queen of tlio King of Banaras to wreak vengeiinee on her ele])hant husband. Aiujoivlingly 
she became in her subsequent birth the (luoeii of Banaras. She induciHl tlie king to send a liunter 
to procaire the six tusks of her former lord wishing thereby to kill him. The lumter could not 
himself kill the elephant but got the tusks with the help of tlie elephant. Tlie elephant died soon 
aftor this. When the hunter I’clated the story of the nolxd elephant as ho ])re8ent(id the tusks 
to tlie ({ueen, she realized her fault and died on the spot. 

—Based on a sculpture from Aruarax ati—2nd century AJ). 


(4) Matj am Jataka — 

The Ihiddha Ax as born as a golden peacock which was re])utod for its knowledge of the Dharrna. 
The King of Banaras failed several times in his attempt to catch tlie peacock. Finally aim liter 
caught it. liy moans of a. cliarTU and brought it to Banaras. 'J'hero the jio.acock preaidied the Law 
of Good Men to the king and queen. Jii the panel Uk? roya l coujde in rexeronti.al jiose ar<' sea ted 
on the throne. The peacock with its spread-out ])lumage is shown in front of them, ]>readiing 
the Dhanna. The hunter, now a monk, is sliowu above. 

-Based on an \maravati scid])turo—2nd «;on1,ury A.D, 

(6) Sosa Jafaka — 

Bodhisattva was once born a,s a hare, who with his two friends a monkey and aiiotlior had 
to give olferiug t(» a holy man. On the appointed day, the hare lia.d ne gift ready,, so he jumped 
into the tire so that the holy man might oat his flesh. But the holy man was Sakra who was 
testing his xdrtue, so the (iie did not burn the hare. 

—Basfal on a sculpture from Nagarjunakonda—2iid century A.J). 


(6) Vesmutara Jafnku — 

Prince Vossant a-ra was so generous by nature tUat» he could refuse no requests however troublc- 
Borao tht'y bo. Foi* giving aw ay in charity, the rain-giving elephant, the king, his father, 
banished liim. On liis way to the forest he gifted a.wa;^' the cart and the bulls, his two childi'on 
and finally his wife, But the Bi-ahmaiia to whom he xu’osented the jirincess w^as only Tndra in 
disguisM. 

— Based on a seuliiture from Goli village—^3rd contiuy A.D- 
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(7) Vi flh V i -irpandila JaUilca 

Tluj Hodliisjittva was horn as Vidlmra, tho wise miiiisior of lOinrava, Iho Kiu^ oT liuliMjira- 
tttha. T]i() quocn of tho Na,<>;a king wanted to liafu* him preach tlu^ l>ha,nna. instead of“ saying 
this ])jainly she toJd tiio king tliat she wanted Vidhiira s heart. 1'Jie king did not know Iiou to 
got tlio heart of Vidhura. But due to ills daughtoj' Trandati's lutorvontioii, Pui na ka. a Yakslia 
wont to Indraprastha., won Vidlun-a from Kanrava and tr>ok Iiirn to X/iga-Loka. On (fie way 
Pnriiaka wanted to kill Vidhura l>y throwing him doAvn a hill to g(it liis heart. Ihit Vidlinra 
escaped from titis and taught tlie Dharma. f.o tho Yakslia, w}i(» aftcirwards took \oaIhura in ;Jl 
revomiKiC to Naga-Loka whore lie jiroachod the .Dliarma to the Naga king a,ud cjueen. 

In tho panel, on the top left tlio \^iks]ia and Trandati aro,shr»\vn. Ihfow, the Yakslia. takes 
i'o a'o of the Naga king and queen. In the central scene, below, tlio Yaksha is riding the ]io!\so aJid 
Vidhura. is holding to tho t.i.i! of the horse. Above tho Yaksha is attempting to throw Vidhura 
down the hill. On the loft Vidfiura ])i’oa.e]ies the Dharma. to the Yaks!i.ri,. On tlie OKtrome ? ijj:ht 
tho king and queen of tlio Xagas a.ro shown luiaring tlio law from Xadhura. sealed in froni t>r (,]a.un. 
Tho Yaksha, is shown at the eiitraiic-o. 

—Based on a Bhaihut sonlpf-m^e 2nd oojil itry B.O. 

(8) Knviknmaravadava- 

The King of Runfiala liad two wives, Lakshaiia and Sudharina. Tliough L.i,k.shain.\s son 
suoceoded to tho throne, »Sudharnia’s son Kavikumara, who was lh.e Bodhisattax a, born afUir Iiis 
fatlar V' deatli, w^^s dastinerl to become tho king. Priiioo Kavikumtuvi was hnntofl by ]fi,; (foii-in but 
escaped several timo.s and did ultimately gain tho throne, with tho magic jewul given by liis mother. 
In tho mural the liorsomen on tho loft go about in soarch of tlie rriucAj. in tho I'lglit lower ])aiiel 
tho hoi (imou aro duped by tho Princo by escaping in a bundle of clothes. In the trrp j iglit, ]»:irt 
tho Prince i,s shown as a corji-so tho people surrounding him ]>rotonding to mourn bis d(^atJi, Tin's 
was anolber trick by w hich tho Princo oscaped tho fury of tho ruling king. 

—Based on an Amaravati souljiture—2nd century A.l). 

(9) Dlpankara Jataka — 

In an earlier birth Gautama xvas born as a Brahmana called Sumedha. Then tlie Buddha 
Dipaiikara (one of the earlier Buddhas) was preaching the Dharma. When the BiKklhs, DqNJuksra 
hud to cross a muddy place, Sumedha spread his hair on it to enable the Budflb t 1 )i]>.inl;sra to 
cross tho muddy spot by walking on his hair. For this meritorious act, Sumodfui was fkvstinofl 
to become Gautama Buddha. 

—Based on a Gaiulhara scailxiture—2nd century A.D. 

(10) Sibi Jataka — 

King Sibi was a personification of kindnesss. A dove, escaping from a hunter, took refuge 
on his lap. The king offered tho hunter his own flesh in the place of tlio dove. Tlio painting 
shows the dove taking shelter in tho king’s lap and the king cutting off his muscle to the coiistei- 
nation of the men and women in his court. 

Based on a Nagarjunakonda soulpture—2iid century A.D. 

S.B.— 23a 
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(11) King Vdayana and his nobh Queen Samavati — 

Of Udayaiia’s two quooiis, Samavati was very virtuous, while Magandiya was very jealous. 
Magaudiya '[>la(;od a seipeut in the shell of the king’s vinn and told him that Samavati did it. 
The foolish king shot an arrow at Samavati, but tho arrow miraculously did not hurt hor. Udayana 
understood tho greatness of Samavati and fell at her foot, but she asked the king to take 
refuge in the Buddha. 

- Biused on a scul])tui'o from Amai’avati—2nd century A.T). 

(12) The SitnhaJa A vadana - 

Five hundred raoT’chants, after tho wreck of their boats, wore cast ashoj'o necir tho City of 
Ogresses who lured the merchants l)y their charms. In the night, the ogresses began to slay and 
eat the merchants, "fhe Bodhisattava, who was then born as a ‘ Hying horse ’ passed over the 
city and helped tlu^ two hundred mid fifty merchants to escape. 

—Based on an Ajaiita munil—7th century A.T). 

(13) Ihiddhapada — 

In Buddliist symbolism, the pair of foot of the Buddha always stand for his presenco. They 
are usually marked v ith a wheel in tho (centre of tho solos and other auspicious marks like svaslil a, 
srlvaisa, flag, fish, etc., on tho hods and loos, marks which aro characteristic of a maha'punishas, 

—Ba.sed on a sculpture fi-om Amaravati—2nd century A.T). 

CENTENARY HALLS I AND IL 
Photographs of Buddhist works of Art and Architecture* 

Essentially humane ;und sulilimo in character Buddhism prodruted an urbanity and good¬ 
ness in tho.se who OTiibratiod it. Those qualities are reflected in every one of their activities, 
literature, graphic arts, ar’chitecturo, etc. Both in tho land of its birth and wlierover it .sjiroad, it 
has inspired innumerable monuments and w orks of art of high standard. Examples of such mag¬ 
nificent works of art produced luider the influence of Biuhlhism in the various countries of Asia are 
represented here by photographs. 

TamiUnad was influenced by Buddhism probably very soon after its birth. It is known that 
here the Theravada school was iii vogue at Kauchipurain. As Thoravada, did not favour very 
much tho building of cliaityas and making t»f image.s and souli)turos, few Buddhist monuments 
have survived here. But from about the 8th century A.D. there appear to have existed Buddhist 
colonies in various parts of Tarnil-nad. Pliotograjihs iif Buddhist images from such places as 
Pondicherry mid Tiruvalaiijuli are show7i here. 

Andhradesa became a grt‘at centre of Biiddliism very early. The Buddhists here were of the 
Chaityaka school who introduced the worship of chaityas and stujms. Henct^ there existed here in 
Turious places large stupas embellished with sculptures. Original siH'cimens of sculptures from 
such places as Amaravati am IJaggayapota are show'n in the Buddliist gallery. Here photographs 
of gculptnres, etc., from Nagarjunakonda, Sankaram and other places arc shown. 
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South Kanara has a f('w vostigfjs of Bii<lclhism. The rock-cut caves and the temple at Kadri 
nexir Mangalore probably bc'loiiged t(j Biiddhisni. The jdiotograplis shov^ n Tiei o are of the 
beautiful Buddhist bronzes of Chola ty{)(‘ that are found in the Kadri Maiijunatha temple of wliieh 
the three-headed figure has a Sanskrit inscription in the Grantha eliaracters of tlu^ 10 th century 

AD. 

Wcsloit India has a numl)er of rock-eiit tem])les a.nd in<>iiast(‘ri(‘s in such ])laces as Bhaja. 
Bt^dsa, Nasik, Karle, Kanh(‘ri and Junnar, some of tlunn (htting from about 200 B.C. The eaa ly 
did not have figures of the Buddha, and other deities, as they beIongf‘fl to tlie Theravada school. 
During tie ‘ Gupta tim(*s, <luo to Maliaya.nisl influenc(“. tlu^ \va.lls of the eaves w rre earv(*d with bas- 
relief sculptures re])i'(‘Senting the Buddha and other fit ith's. Photogra])hs of some of these 
caves are shown here. 

WfMf^rn Ihccan has the famous groups of rock-cuf (•av(‘s at Aja,nta, AuriUiga.l)iid a.nd Fhhua. 
Of these the caves at .Ajailta htdong to two difierent ])eri(Kls, tlio fi\ e oa i liei* ones dating IVom 
about the 1st contuiy B.G. and the roniainingtw enty-five hehmging to tlio times of the Vakatakas, 
otli-Ctil centuries A.D. iPhotographs of smno of tlie caves and ropiodiudioiis of a. few panels of 
wall paintings from here arc shown. 

Ccniml India has .several reputed ancient Buddhist eontros of vhicli Sanelii was tlie most 
famous. Tlio earlier, original stu])a emaisod later in the great stupa is sa.id to Jia ve boon eonstructod 
by Asoka when ho was Vh'ceroy at Ujjain. Enlargements oi‘ the gateways of tlie stu]ja and oloseirfis 
of a few sculiitured ai(?hit]*a,vos of the t.oraiias of the groat stupa a.ic shown hero. 

Mathura, an ancient city, becanio a. groat centre of Buddhism e\'eu h.oibro Asoka's time. But 
it became the gioatest centre of tlio loligion a.s avcII as of Indian ait v heu t he Kuslianas ruled over 
the region. 8omo of the mastorjiiocos of Tiidia.ii sculpture wore done liero. Idiotogi-ajdis of a. few 
of the masterpiocos aie shown, of which the eular.;:emout of the Buddha of tlie Gu])ta jieriixl is 
noteworthy. 

Bharhui was another im])Oi'taiit centre of Buddhism with a noteworlliy .stiqia. It was begun 
about the 3rd century B/j. and was enlarged by the 8unga. kings of tlie 2nd century B.r. TJi« 
stupa was decorated with bas-reliefs in folk .stylo. All the remains of this stupa arc nou housed 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Buddha Gaya, the fa mous plac^o where the Buddha, atta ined onliglLteiimeiit, has been one of the 
greatest Buddhist pilgrim centres. The tomjde liere u;us jioihaps ]>ogim al»out tlie 2ud tjcntury 
A.D. but attained its huge size about tlie otli c.entury A.D. The ])rosciit suporstaiuiture was 
renovated about the 12th contuiy A.I), by a Burmese king. Ilie temjik^ tovser is one of the 
ejirliest of its class. 

Sarmtih, situated at distance of about 4 miles from Banai as is the am iout Kishijiataiia with the 
nirigadava (deer-park) whei^e the Buddha pioa-ched his Sermon for the first time. Ever since it has 
been a great jiilgrim couti’o. Stupas and sculjituros belonging to various jieriods o.xisi liere of 
which the Dharmarajika and the Dhamek stujias, the AsoJean Lion t*.M]>ilal and the Dliarma* 
obakrapravartaua Buddha of the Gupta timess are uotewoi'thy. 
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Nalanda Wi'-s anoUiOf* oontro <>r Kuddliioni. H^ro wa,s t])0 famous Buddliist riii\orsil>y started 
duT'iUi^ tlio time of the early Guptas byVfisubandlui and Asanga, and wliioli attracted pupils from a,11 
over Asia.,, and vvhicli also sent out great tea(;hors. Diiruig the Pala period, laiit! i(- Juiddbism 
original,od heio. Ima,ges belonging to this form of Buddhism liMvtt boon discovered lioro and sucli 
otiuv’ ]>lac 0 s a,s Kurkihar, Photograplis of anticjuitios rrf)m such }>laces as Pipraliwa whoic we 
ha ve the earliest known stupa are ah-o shov^n. 

da^hihara, ])i'estnt Xortli-We ti-on Frontier Provinc(^ orT\!lcisi;a!i. Iiecamo Buddhist fro!u about 
1st centurv B.(h Buddhist moniuniiuf s and s(:ul])tures <^1* iFo to 7l.h (u^nl uries A.!). »ii (b-.-moo- 
llorn.Mi si vie liJive Ixjen discovered in ho ve (|Uantiti<rs. (.hnidlrarcn stucco figures ol about tlio‘Itli 
and bth centuries A.l). are notowoi'tliy iinumg th©:u. 

Crvfm/ Asia was much inflnoyn-ed l.y Biiddhi m dur-uv the (h’eta. fines .ilthouL^h even during 
©ai-lier pe’ 'ods it servixl a.s the passage for t’ansmilting the 7)ha.i :ua. to (liin.i,. In siicli ]>hices as 
Khotaii and ’'rurfiu vere dis(M)V05(*d IVom under sand-dunes a numoor oC Buddhist stu]M,s and c.-aes 
ooiitahiing (V)lossa.l stuc,^*<» s(ud])tures of tliO Ihiddlia. .aid v all pa.iu.l lngdaling from the bth to lOtli 
centuries A.H. Th<» art or])ainling of Ajanta wa.- ni’ol>ably t’ansinitted |,o China tlirough tliese 
places. 

Ah pal an<i 7h‘/if7 became the a.lxalo of Vajrayaua. P»riddhism whicli still thrives tliere. f>;sou- 
tially tlieist ic rif the ty])(5 oT Indian Sai\ ism. tin? Xa 7 > ilea> and Tibetan religions arc re-;])onsiblo for 
numerous inniges of Biiddliist doiLio.-* in metal and also ])ainted on silk shov ing the 

Buddli'st deatios in viandala form. 

Cnifh})! was converlc.d to Ihiddhism dui iug Asoha's time and It has renianiod tlie hoadcjuartens 
of l.ho 1'horavada school. It was hero tliat the Ihuld’iist Bali (’'anon vas written down in the 1st 
oontiiry B.C. From tin».‘Inl century B.(h, Bi.alflhist stiqias and vilutras wore raised here in such 
places ah Aimradha])ura and Polonnaruva. the earlier and la-tor cajj'ta.ls re.sjmctivoly of Ceylon, 

BaniMi though odicially a Thcraa'a-dn- country, the !*cligion pracl ised her‘e a- a. mixtu!'i» of botli 
Hinayau j, and Mahayaiia.. King Anr.wrahta of Pagjiii (lUh century A.D.) was rosjxuisible for 
some of the most boautirnl Biiddliist temples in Burma. 

ThaUand and ! ndodjhiyia, Tlie Siamese 'a>iita.<d;ed Buddhis.m l;(‘.roi(^ ntigratiug souUi boni their 
native (liina. They a,p])arontly acipiircMl at first the M.ihayana Buddliism and later the Tho' avada. 
During the 14th and loth lionturie.s A.l). the powtw of Siam extended and its fame as a groat 
Buddhist ])pwer spread ra])idly abroad. About the year irioO A.l). the largo, magniiicient and 
intansoly Buddhist city of Ayuthia was built. Tn Cambodia the religion was a blond o]‘ Hinduism 
and Mahaya.ua Buddhism until tlie Mtli century and this had largely influenced the liistory and 
art of tlio fimous temple at Angkor. Later the Siame.^e influemx) became paramount. But in 
contrast to Siamese Buddhism there is a strong element of Hinduism in Cambodian Buddhism. 

Imlontsta, During the Sailondra period, various Buddhist temjflos arose in Java and Sumatra. 
The earliest of these is the Chandi Kalasan. Tlie rcliiis of the small chapels at Chandi Sewu at 
Prambanam are more beaxitiful. At Chand i Meudut lovely figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvai 
arc preserved. 
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At Borobudiir, is a stupa built in ilio form of Moru. Tt has a series ol‘seated Buddlin liumos 
and a mauidlioeiit series of reliofs illustrating the lilo of Jhiddlni aec.ording to tlu^ Lalitaristara, 
Jatabinmla, ete. Tt date.s from the Slh-Oth century A.I). 

Tlie other Buddhist tom])les are (liandi-Tdaosaii and Chandi Jago at Sinliasari. rhaufli 
dalmiig with unique cireuiar tower, in far eastern Java., dates from A.l>. 

(Jhinxi, Buddhism \va..s introdu(M«I into Cliina. durhui tli<? first (century A.I). SijK'.e that ; iino 
eminent Jndi.iu a-nd Chijiosti monks \ isit.cid eaeJ otlier's (smutry on many oettasious and gi :idually 
t.ra.uslaXioiis <d'Buddhist. s»a i])tii](^s were made. l'h(‘c.areei’.s of f^a-llieii ami Tlsuaa-Tsang a.re 
well known. After llie bl.li and 7th eent uth s A.I).. Ihiddiiism in (1iina gra^liially foi rned a-round 
a number of s(^hoels ea(^h having its own ]) 0 (*ulia.r system of teat^hiii:.:. Cliief among tliesii seliools 
were the 'Fienta.i, Dmn (l)hya.na), (liiiitu (Buie l^and), Lu (V'inaya) and Afi ('raJitric). f)uring the 
Sui (5Sl-tilS) and Jang ((>1 S 90(>) dyua.si.ios, Buddliism reaelied it s full bio:an in (liina and Huddliist 
archiU^oturo, scul])tures and tem])les ueie found all ovei the eouiitry. 

Japan. Buddliism v\a.s introdue.od into .Ja.pan through Korea iji the tllh ('eiitury A.1). .K\er 
811100 its iutro<luetion the religion lias ma.intainod a fairl^N firm hold o\oj‘ the ]Ka)jdi‘ of Jajian, 
'fhe nev\^ religion did not wifje out the ua-tive Shintoism from u liie.h if. imbibed sev(u*al }>rineiples. 
Of the various sects of Japa.iieseihiddhism should lie mentioned Tenda.i. Sliingon, Jodo, Shinshu, 
Nichiren and Zen. Among tliese. ' Zen ’ is a. uni(jue .-eet of “ mystie meditation *’ mid •'Xiihireii *’ 
is characterised by its voilent attacks ojl other sects. 01‘ Biuldhist monuments .-.jierial iriontioJi 
must be made of Horyuji temple bnilt by Prince Shotoku 'f-iishi, and the t^-foot high bronze 
image of Buddha, at. Kamakura.. 

Egypt. Head of Buddha (.^). JerracoUa. Prom Memphis. 

(This pliotograjih was lent by Prof. f. Balakrishiian Nair, Jhinc pal. Presidency Ooliege, 
Madras,and the following note about it is also by iiirn.) 

“ TerraiMjt.ta head of the Buddha, from tlie fori ign quai t.K^r at. Memphis in Egv})t, da.ting 
from the period of (xamjiatioji oi' tln^ city by fbe TkwsiaiiH o^o to tor> B.f’.-modelled in solid 
clay. Height about T. 

“ Sir Flinders Petrie wlio e.vcavated the head calls it Tibetan. It has distiJiet Mongoloid 
features. Gautama, the Buddha was born aimuig tlio Sa.kya.s. a sfib-Him.-d.iyaai neople, nho like 
the KoliYa.s, the Licchavis and i/Iie Moriyas were of Mongoloid origin and fliei'eibro -an Jiido- 
Mongoloid ethnically like the (rorkhas of Noi)a.l. 

“ The head of thelhiddlia is shaven but . hows a to]i-kuot, a civ..st or a ci ow ii u hiiOi in IcUa Indian 
iU*t stoofl for the iishnisha. The BiKldhi.^-t monk wear.s a full toitsure. But. our figuie ha.,^ a iiliignon 
at the top of its head. Wore it not for this ami the apes riqii eseuted a.s chiigiug to the fiead on 
either .side confusion with any other mojik would havt> been inevitable. From the Jatak.r stories 
whicli are as old as the cornpilaliou of the liuddhist Paiion at i.he Pouncil of \’aisali about 377 B.O. 
\fe learn tliat the Buddha in two of hi.s formei* births m a.s an ape. 

‘ ‘Not at Gaudliara l)ut at Memphis probably was the lir.^t BudfUia im.ige fabricated. In this 
figure we liavo the lest prototype of the real Buddha—an Ijido-Mougoloid b^' birth/’ 
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SUyry of Buddhism with special reference 
to South India, 


APPENDIX II. 

Two recently discovered Buddhas. 

By P. R. SRINIVASAN. 

At Jayiiiilcoiuljin in iJie Arn alur taluk of the Tirocijirappalli district are found two 
«ton(‘ iinag( sof the Buddha. Immediate 13 ^ on Jeaniing thiB, we wanl (‘d to acquire them 
for the Musi uni. Althougli ai, first, there seeniod to Uo si>me possibility of getting them, 
we now Jeam to our disappointment th«at there arc some difficulties in our way of 
acquiring them and pr sei ving them in the Mnseum. In view of their importance for our 
study of Buddliist images in South Iiidia.. tluy are brii fly described below: 


Buddha (Fig 41).—'^riiis is in the padmasana pos(» just like any other figure 
noticed above. Tlie curls of hair on the head is beautifully arranged The flame of fire 
on the }ie.i,d is, howevan*, missing along with a part of the prabha. T'le interest of this 
figure lies in the 'prahha-on-\n\\&>v motif. The figure from Kuvam described above 
(pag< ttS) Figure was confide rod to be an oarh' figure showing this motif. The 
manner in whicdi the same motif is d( no in the figure in question will bo soon to bo 
intiTinediate between the Kuvain figure and the figure from Karadikuppam (Figuto 31;. 
So, this iniiy be dated to 12 th—l;Uh century A.I). 


Buddha (Fig. 42).—It is similar I 0 above but for the workmanship of the 
-on-pillar motif. Its place ma 3 ' b^ seen to l>e between the above figure (Fig. 41) 
and tbe Kuvam figure (Fig. 32). The noteworthy’ d< tails « the prabha are the makaras, 
tlio angled erv^t and tlio creeper designs on the pllUrs. Tin's figure may be assigned to 
the earjy 13th century A.T). 
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Monk Abhayagiri 



33 

Do. Bovata .. 

,, .. 


33 

Do. from Ceylon 



42 

Do. including medical and scientific 
men. 

Do. of the Sangha 

42 

Do. Subhadda 



115 

Do. Gavainpati 



115 

Do. Parana 



115 

Do. of Vf'sali . . 



116 

Do. poetry 



132 

Do. Upatissa . . 



1,36 

Monument 

48, 50, 59, 

70, 

32, 33, 42, 47, 
163, 174, 177 

Do. of Saiiclu 



58 

Morandaketaka 



158, 1.59 

Moriyas 



150, 177 

Mortification . . 



18, 16S 

Mudra, ahhaya 



64, 69, 71, 

164 

Do. varada •. 



64, 68. 85- 

88, 164 

Do. bhusparm 



64, 74, 98 

Do. dharmacalcra 



64, 108 

Do. dhyana 



64, 72, 84 

Do. Vyakhyana 



64, 69, 78, 79, 
83, 85, 164 

Do. Chin •• 



75, 78, 79 

Do. kataka .. 



85, 87 

Muhammad 



35, 106 

Mukta .. 

Mulasarvastivada school 
Mulasarvastivadin 

Mulatika 


118 

39 

117, 119 

Miilarosam, Sri 


., 

73 

Muller, Max 

.. .. 

,. 

ix 

Mundaka 

•. 


162 

Mural ,. 

• • 


ix, 163, 166, 
171. 174 

Do. painting 



xii 

Museum 



ix, xiii, 41, 43 

Do. Madras Government 

.. 

ix 

Do. Madras 

.. 


xii, 40, 44, 45 


. . . . JLll, ‘tit 

52n, 63, 67, 68, 71, 90, 91, 
95, 97, 99n, lOln, 163 


Do Centenary celebration 


xii 

Do at Sanchi 


46 

Do. Indian, at Calcutta .. 


48, 166, 175 

Do. at Mathura .. 


64 

Muslim 


101, 106, 156 

Mussalman 


157 

Mutts .. 


155 

Do. Saiva 


166 

Mylapore 


158, 159 

Mystery 


28, 101 

Mystic . . 


125 

Do. way .. 


153 

Do. meditation ,. 

N 


177 

Nadagutta 

*• 

viii, 30, 54, 
149 

Naga world .. «.• 

.. 

32 
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PAQK 


PAQK 

Naga king 


173 

Niyamo of the Hindus 

.... K 

Do. Loka 


173 

Nirodha 

111 

Nagapattinam. . 


. . . viii, ix, 52n, 

Non-Bud dViista 

vii 


55, 

56, 58, 63, 66, 80-84, 

J )o. Brahmhiical movements 14 


90, 

92, 94, 95, 97, 101, 160, 

Do. speculative 

.... 16 



L6I, 165 

l>o. conformists 

.... 33 

Nagaraja 


96, 164 

Northern India 

. . ix, 12, 59, 61 

Nagarakfitaganm^ a .Tavanoso poom . . .57 


63, 69, 77, 81, 84, 97, 105, 

Nagarjuna 


. . 27, 28, 38, .39, 


in, 119, 123, 138 


42,’ 

43, 51, 118, 123, 124, 

North-WcHt liidici 

.... 2-8 



141-14.5, 147 

Nun, Biidcihist 

. . viii, 106, 108, 

Nagarjuraakonda 


4-44, 60. 


113, 129, 132, 160 


62— 

-64, 66—68, 70, 96, 117, 

Nunnery 

113 


118, 

158n, 167, 172—174. 

Nyayabindu 

145 

Nagurj imaHHgar 


41, 44 

N ya yadvara 

55 

Nagavaria (olephant prosorvos) . . 25 

Nyayapraiyesa . . 

29, 55,45 

Nalagiri 


4.5,164.170 



Do. story of 


40 



Nalaiida 


. . viii, 28, 29. 


0 


31, 

35, 38, 50, 79, 97, 137, 

Objects of mfulilation 



145. 1.55 

108,109 

Df). University 


. . viii, 28, 29, 37 

51, .55 

Odantapuri 

Order . . 

.... 30 

. . 7, 12, 22, 26, 

N a l(t(/ i raprahandfunn 
Nalinakslui Dutt, Dr. 


53 

126 

Do. r(‘Iigious and social 

112, 128. 154 
12 

Namarupajjaricchcida. . 


31 

Ordain .. 

.. 22, 112, 113, 

Nanda . . 

Do. Cowherd . . 


19,64,169 

19 

Ordin^itu'o 

169 

.... 26 

Naiidap. . 


12 

Ouflf Hc of History 

.... 7 

Nnndikonda project . . 


41 



Nandisanghu . . 


160 



Namiilam, village of . . 


161 


Mr 

Nara, city of . . 


35 

Pabbaja 

112 

Narapatisithu 


34 

Padma.snna 

. . 4, 64, 65, 67, 

Narasimhavarman II. . 


56 


68, 72, 74, 75, 78-83, 86, 

Narathitrafate 


35 


92-95, 97, 98, 100, 165, 

Narayanan 


162 


166 

Narrinai 


30 

Padma.samhhava 

.. 29.35,51,145 

Nosik . . 


175 


147 

Natesa . . 


90, 91 

Padmavarja 

147 

Nayar, Prof, T,B. 


177 

Padmavati, mother of Kuna la . . 24 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 


7 

Pagan . . 

34,61,176 

Nopal . . 


. . 6, 50, 76, 89, 

Pagoda 

35 

102 

, 123, 127, 137, 140, 146, 

Pairiling 

16, 37. 47, 48, 



166, 176, 177 


58, 62, 66, 113, 167, 168, 

Neranjana, river of . . 


167 


171, 17.3, 175, 176 

N etti-Pakfirana 


1.35 

Paki.stan 

176 

NihbJiana 


118, 121 

Pakudha Kaccayana 

114 

Nichiron 


140,177 

Palace . . 

44, 52, 60, 

Nidatmh’(tfha . . 


135 


167 

N id.de sa 


130,133 

Do. T>uilt by Asoku 

26, 36 

Nigantha Nataputta .. 


114 

Do. at. Nagarjunakonda . . 43, 44 

Nikaya 


19, 109, 120, 

Palas of Bengal 

50, 176 


128-131, 138 

Pali. 

viii, 42, 55, 

Do. Arguttaro 


.. 19, 130, 131 


10."), 128, 131, 132, 163 

Do. Somyutta 


20, 130 

Do. literature 

.. viii, 121, 127, 

Do. Digha 


130 


1.36 

Do. Majjhima 


130 

Do. books written in 

. . . . viii 

Do. Khuddhako . . 


130 

Do. Canon . . 

32, 33, 105, 

N Hake si ^ a Jaina work 


53, 140 


121, 127, 176 

Nine Diiarmaa of Nopal 


123, 140 

Do. Tipitaka in 

33, 127 

Nirvana 


.. 18,20,30.35, 

Do. Treatise 

.... 34 


40,’ 

63, 103, 106, 108, 116, 

Do. Buddhism 

.... 55 



120-125 

Do. Grammar 

.... 67 
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Pali texts 

. . . • 

114, 129, 137. 

Paticcasamuppada 

.. no, in 181 , 




138. 

Patiniokklia 

.. 106, 107, 112 

Do. Suttas 



129 


116, 116, 129 

Do. atthakatha 



1.33 

-Do. of Bhiklm 

112 

Do. Non-canonical littu-aturo in 


J34 

Do. of Bhikkuni ., 

113 

Do. Sanskritisod 



136 

PatinambhidattuKjtja 

130, 133 

Do. Nikay<i.s . . 



138 

Patna 

23 

Do. Apadanas 



139 

Patron . . 

- - 23, 27, 47, 50 

Pullava 


ix. 

43, 44. .54 


58, 116, 154. 




55 

Do. Asoka, of Buddhism , . 

2.3 

Do. kings . . 



ix 

J^aUhanu — Pakarana . . 

134 

Dt». f capital 



ix. 37 

Pavurntiy tHjromony of 

112 

Do. tinu'-H . . 



71. 72 

I’ayoinma, pjigodii 


Do. sc,uJ})tures 


73, 

76,79,165 

Perception 

no, ns 

Do. period . . 



80, 90 

Perinpurcmam 

5.3, 159 

PnlLl . . 



160 

I5'rsia . . 

23 

Pallici'ondafn . . 



160 

15>rsian 

52, 177 

Panchasikha, music^ian of Indra 


170 

Persipolitan 

27 

Panc/ut Stitt 



163 

liorsonality 

. . vii, 22, 23 

Pandyan 


viii 

, 31, 57. 


27. 




100 

Do. of Lord Buddha 

vii, 17, 47 

Pandyas 


25, 

53, 55, 


113, 15.3, 1.55. 157 




163 

Periulevanar . . 

3i, 148. 

Panini .. 



11.51 

P<^Hhawal• 

27, 28, .36 

Panna , . 


106, no, 130 

Do. stupa at 

27 

Pantheon 


63, 67, 89, 90, 

P<d.ako}>ad<^sa . . 

135 




126, 152 

Prtorntfhu 

130, 132 

Paparu'.asudini 



135 

l*etrie. Sir Flinders 


Parable 



16. 18 

Philosopher ,, 

.. 4, 5, .17, 27, 

Parakrarna Bahu 


33, 

130, 145 


55, 14.3. 

Do. 

IT . . ! . 


31 

Do. Hindu 

12 

Do. 

the groat 


33 

Philosophy 

12, 28, ‘>9 

Paramartha, biographer of Vasu- 


29 

’ ' 50, 

. VS. 81. 102, 111! 


bandhu. 

Puramartha—Mtui j H8ha 
Parmartha—Saptati . . 
Panimarfcha—V iniccaya 
Pai’amita 


Parantaka 1 . . 

Paravidya 

Paritiirvana 

Do. of Bhagavan Buddha 
Paripriecha 

Parisiiddn Ceremony of 
Paritta, corcmotiy of 
Parivrajaka 

Parsvanatha school of Jainism 
Pataliputra 


31 
29 
31, r>7 
122, 123, 133, 
136,139, 141- 
143, 154 
161 


Philosophical work 
Do. discipline 


112 , 

145, 

155, 


125, 127, 135 


147, 

156. 


Do. 

Do. 


Path 

Do. Middle . . 

Do. of immortality 
Do of death 
Do. procession 
Do. eight fold 


X, 109 
X, 170, 171 
142 
112, 115 
131, 146 
12, 156 

114 

vii, 23, 26, 36 
70, 116, 118, 121, 128 
134. 

Buddisht Dhaj*madvitas from vii 

third Buddhist Council 23 

of. 

. 104. 108, 113 

123, 133, 162, 166. 

.18, 106, 123 

168 
20 
20 

40, 46 
103, 106, 111 
118, 163. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


tliinkor 
study 
outlook . . 
concept 
mysticism 


Physician Jivaka 
Piety 
Pilgrim 
Pilgrimage 
I*illar of Fire 

Do. of marble 
Do. Ayaka 
Do. and-boum typo 
Do. Flaming 
Pindola, monk 
Pippalivana 
Piprahwa, stupa of 
Pitaka . . 

Do, master of 
Piyadasi 
Plinth .. 

Podimangai 

Poet ., ,. , 

Do. Tamil Buddhist 


134, 


151, 

27, 


144 
153, 

123 
28 
28 
51 

125 

126 
152 

22, 23, 51 
37, 142, 154 
36, 37, 50 

25. 50 
14, 40, 43, 44 
46, 48. 
41 
42, 61 
60 
152 
11 
150 
59, 176 
106, 128. 129 
136, 137 

109 
24 

43, 60. 61 
J59 

▼iii, 30 
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Poet Mohatiama 
Point Caliinoro 
I’olonnaruva . . 
l*onpaiTi, village of 
Posture 

Do. tnaharajcdila 
Do. dhyana 
Pottery 
Pottery vessels 
Prabh-o . . 

Projna . . . • 

Prajttn panttnitn 

Do. Maho 

J*rajna-I'uramita-Siitrn 
I’rakaranas 
Prakrit- 

Do. inscriptions 
Pranibaiiain 
Pr(tm)i(jika 
Pras<'Uajit 
Pratyeka Bmldba 
Prayagu 
Prayer . . 

Do. liall 
ri'ef*('f)t 
Preceptor 
Prosidetit, the 
Priest 
Prime Minister of Indi 
Prhjtubirslkn . ■ 
Prophet 

Do. the great 

Protiiheranoo , . 

Pudgala 
Pvffgald 

] *ugg<i lujytt nnatti 
Puiiar 

Piilakesin II 
Punjab 

Purnna, the monk 
Puranas . . 

Do. <-oinR 

Pvrnttirattu 
Pumaka, a yaksha 
Puma Knasapa 
Purriakuniba . . 
Purnshapura . • 
Pushynmitra . . 
Pythagoras 


87 


-Saatri 


92, 95 


quern 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sakyakumari 
Padmavati 
Karuvaki 
Asandhimitra 
Tishyarakfih i ta 
Bodhisri 


Do. MahadeviBbatidevi 

S.B—26a 


PAOK 

.33 
100 
61, 176 
viii, 31, 99 

63, 64, 66, 68 

100 . 

75, 77, 82 

85,97—101 
43, 45 
44 

74, 70, 84, 86 
96, 98, JOI, 16.5. 

13, 123 
31. 123, 140 
141, 143, M6 
31 
124 
143 

41, 4'>, 1.58 
41 
176 
124, 144 

11, 169 

123 
37, 38 

13, 145, 1.54 
47, 4S 
26, 106. 115 
108, 109 
vii 

35, 1.53 
xii 
11 
13 
vii 

64, 66-68 
120 , 121 
no 

134 
30, 53 
38 

viii, 36, 51 

115, 120 

132. 145 

170 
149 
173 
114 

171 
28 

151 
13 


26, 


24, 172, 173 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

42 

43 


Queen Saniavati 
Do. Magandiya 


Hadhakrishnan, Dr. S. 
Kahiila 


Do. Thera 
Railing 

Raj agriha 


PAOB 

174 

174 


4.7,136 
22, 64, 112, 
129, 160. 

57 

40, 43, 48, 49 
59-61. 
.. 22, 23, 108 

111, 115, 127, 129, 149. 

170 


Rajaraja 

Rajasiruha 

Raj('twIra Oliola T . . 

Rajendraeholavalanadu 
Rajend ra] >att anam 
RajeUflra Prasad, Di'. 
Rakshosas 
Rama . . 

Ramaehandran, Mr. T. N. 


66, 68n 
90, 


.56, 160 

57 
95 
161 
1.59 

X 

4 

5, 90 

41, 52, C3n 

79, 80, 82 II 

94n, 0.5, 97, lOln 


Ramagrama 
Rarnatirthain 
Hnnmgarfn 
Ramnad 
Rampurva 
Rangooti 
Rnaavnhini 
Rash t raku t as 
Rash tray >aihi, the 

Do. inagural address of 

Ratvnkuta 
Ratnasamba va 
Rntmwali 
Ratthapaln. 

Rea, Mr. A. 

Roalisa.iioti 
Realm . . 

Do of death 

Do. of Greek king Antiyoka 
Roeluee. . 

Records, insrriptional 
Refuge 
Relit? 

46, 


69 


1.50 

45 

156 

62 

166 

61 

136 

80 

vii, ix, xii 

X 

142 

12.5 

11 

1.36 

40 

15, 16, 168 
26 
31 
23 
20 

41 

22, 34, 174 
ix, 22, 40, 41 
1,37, 162. 


Do caskets from Bhattiprolu 
Do. of Lord Buddha . . ix, 26, 27, 32 

37, .39, 40. 42, 47, 48 
117, 160, 163, 171 
. 34, 44 


Do. of bone . . 
Do. casket 

Do. chamber. . 
Do. of the Maaier 


44, 48, 151 
16$ 
62 
161 
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Religion . .. 5-7, 13, 17, 

20, 22, 23, 25, 30, 32^ 
34, 37, 38, 67, 68, 63, 
67, 69, 90. 102 

105, 106, 111, 1J3, 114 
117, 121, 124, 126. 128 
130 132, 134, 135, 138 
139,153,154, 156, 175- 
177 


lioligious 

. . X, 12, 14, 168 

Do. trutlis 

13 

Do. art of Bu<}dhism . . 

14 

Do. tenets 

14 

Do. discipline . . 

17 

Do. asHcinblics 

__22 

Do. buildings . . 

23 

Do. study 

37. 51 

Do. sect 

71 

Do. institution 

113, 160 

Do. sentences . . 

131 

Do. art and arcbiteotm’e 

163 

Koliquary 

164 

Do. crystal 

40 

Kemains 

viii, 45, 48 

49, 55 

Do. of those achieved by artists x 

Do. anti(iiiarian 

44 

Do. of tlu' Mastor 

150 

Do. of the Buddha 

151 

Renunciat ion . . 

X, 40, 167 

Do. principle of 

X 

R^jport- on the Nugarjunakonda 

41 

Republic 

11, 12, 41 

Do. tribal 

11 

Republican states 

11, 12 

Do. banghas 

12 

Do. tradition 

12 

Reservoir of Nagarjunasagar 

41 

Revata., the monk 

33 

Reverence to the memory of 
great .Buddha. 

the X 

Rhys Davids, Mrs. 

14 

Rishipatona 

168, 175 

Rites 

13, 17, 125 

153 

Do. expiatory 

13 

Do. tantric .. 

50 

Do. secret 

147 

Do. magical .. 

153 

Ritual .. 

. . 12-14, 81, 89 

125, 127, 147 

Rock Edict 

24. 53 

Roman 

43 

Do. coins. 

42 

Royal patient 

23 

Do. patron .. 

23, 58 

Do. convert 

24 

Do. master . . 

32 

Do. guest 

37 

Do. ladies 

41, 43 

Do. dynasties 

42, 43 

Do. clan 

43 

Do. edict 

46 

Do. traitor .. 

61 
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Rudraka, Ramaputta .. .. 103 

Buies .. .. 115, 117, 128 

Do. Vitiaya . .. 39, 116 

Do. for monks and nuns .. ,. 106 

Do. for admission . . . . . . 112 

Do. for runs .. .. . . 113 

Do. of 8angha .. .. .. 116 

Ruparuqya Vihhaga . . .. . . 54 

Ruwanwoli Dagaba . . .. . . 32 


S 


Sacca . . 



130 

tiacred books of the Buddhists 


O 1 

Do. literature 



vii 

Do. tree 



59 

Sacrifice 



13, 43, 153 

155, 156, 166 

Sacrificial fire . . 



13 

Sadasivamurthy 



89 

tSaddarmapundarika . . 



3,35, 123, 140 

tSndhana 



76-79, 86, 89 
90, 147 

Sadhanamala . . 



76-78, 84, 

89, 147 

Sad viliara of Kanchi 



57 

Sahnjayana 



147 

Suila schools . . 


.. 

118, 119* 

Siiilendra 



56, 79, 176 

Saints .. 



6, 35, OSK 133 

Saivism 



b>9 

55, 89, 156 

176 

Saivite . . 



ix, 82, 90 

149, 156, 157 

Do. Tantros 



147 

Saka 



44, 51, 52 

Sakra .. 



172 

Saktra . . 



81, 125, 146 

Sakti 



88, 80, 155, 

166 

Saktism 



89 

Sakya .. 



11, 13, 150, 
169, 161, 177 

Sakyakumari . . 



24, 46 

Do. daughter of a merchant 

of Vedisigiri. 

24 

Sakyamitra 



147 

Sakyamuni, the great 



VII 

Sakyasimha 



4, 60, 95, 

Salankayanas .. 



69 

Saletore, Dr. B. A. 



83n. 89n. 9in 

Salvation 

13, IS, 54 
58, 103, 106, 113, 114, 
122, 123. 125, 144 

146, 148. 149, 154, 156, 
168 

Samadhi 

,, 


12, 108, 130 

Samadhiraja ,, 



142 

Samantabhadra 


_^ 

4, 142 

Samapatti 


wm 

110 

Samarati •• 



174 
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Sambaiidar, the Saiva saint 

.. 31, r>5, 58 


1.59 

Sarabaddha 

. . 95, 10.3, 104 

StiwbvMl^namashUika Satakam 

4 

Samkasya 

36 

Samkranfcikas . . 

119, 120 

Sammitiya 

117, 120, 121 

Samsara 

12 

Samekara 

120 

Samtidaya 

111 

Sainudra Sri . . 

42 

Sarnyutta Nikaya 

. . 20, 130, 152 


1.53 

Sanchi . . 

22, 24, 26, 42 

40-48, 08-02, 122, 12!) 

101, 

166, 167, 170, 175 

Sangam 

30 

Do. age 

30, .53, .54 

Do. work 

30, 70 

Sangavanmar 

viii, 30, .53 

Sangha 

.. 11, 12, 17. 

20, 

57, 104, 105, 107 

10!), 

111-117, 120, 129 

130, 

138, 151, 156 

Do. mukhyn . , 

11 

Do. welfare of 

22 

Sangha bhetta' 

26 

Do. Chinese branch of 

36 

Do. tho Jewel 

38 

Do. Puhar 

Do. constitution of 

53 

113 

Do. rules of 

116 

Sanghabharra. . 

120 

Sanghamitra . . 

. . 23, 24, 32, .54 

Do. tho Tamil Bikshu 

30 

Sanghapala, king 

55 

Sangharaina 

55 

Sanjaya Belatthaputta 

114 

Sankaracharya, Sri Adi 

ix, 4, 155, 166 

Sankaram 

45, 174 

Sankhya 

144 

Do. doctrine of . . ' . . 

29 

Sanskrit 

11, 15, 27, 29 


36, 42, 87 

102, 118 
120, 127 


129, 1.33 
1.35, 136 


138, 141-147 


159, 17.5. 

Do. dramas 

11 

Do. Canon 

105 

Do. manuscripts in fragments 

127, 137 

Do. literature 

151 

Eantamati 

1.59 

Santarakshita 

29, 35, 145 

Santhngara (assembly hall) . . 

12 

Santideva 

29, 145 

Sarasvati, Mr. A. R. 

41 

Sariputra 

22, 31, .55 


67, 1.59 

Sariputraprabaranam 

27, 139 
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Suriputta, venerable . . 
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3, 22, 46 

Sarnaih 


111-114 
129, J49 

159. 

49, 81, 104 

Do. Dharmarnjika stupa at 


120, 129 
168, 169 

1 75. 

59 

Do. Stupa 


61 

Surrtttilivada 


27 

Do. schoo] . . 


27, 28, 120 

Saraviistivfidin 


137, 138 

144. 

117-121 

Sasn. .Ta t'Uk.a 


HM.172 

Sasanka of Bengal 


156 



1 14 

Sasla 


S.3, 99n. 

Sulnpay^'tisulikit 


>1. 1.39 

Satavahana 


27, 43, 154 

Satiyapiitra 


163 

Sattanar. sittalai 


viii. 3, 30, 53 

Sauiulroynouhtkavyu 


148, 163 

139 

Saurasenas 


11 

Dt). Avantiputra king of 


11 

Saiitrantikas . . 


1 20 

Schism 


X, 14, 26, 32 

Do. Buddhism as a j)rotestant 


58, 129, 

X 

S(‘holars . . 


6, 20, 29, 50 

Do. Tami Iliad 


55. 57, 82 

106. 148 

149. 

30 

Do. ol \’^iiiayadhara 


39 

School of Buhddhism 


29, 63. 73, 117 

Do. Vajrayana 


J — 1 , 

31, 55, SJ, 118 

1 

Do. Abhayagiri 


J 

32 
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J^LATE I 







PLAI'B H 



Fvi. ». BUDDHA IN YASODIIARA’S ROOM (marble). 
Srd century A.D. 

Ooti, Guntur District, 

(J!n the Madras Muneura). 







Fig. 4. BACK VIEW OF 
BUDDUA (niarblo). 

Srd ckntury A.D. 
Arnarc^oatif Ountur Diiftrici. 
(In tlie MadzAfl Mu^emn). 


Fio. r>. TOKSO OF BUDDHA (murbloj. 
3ri> century A.D, 

yoffaryunf^koniia^ 






PT.ATK VI 



f'm. ta TORSO OF liUDDHA'”(naarW^). 
3 rd- 4 th ckntltry A.D. 

VidyadJiarcipuram, 

(In the MadrAB Munpuifll^. 










l^lvATE VIII 



Via. 11. SLMH VN Vl>A ( u-.mite). 
Sth-Oth okntuby A.D, 
Amaravati, Guntur Dlatrid. 

(Tn tho Mj^draa Museum.) 






kfn-*. 13. Af.NJTHKVA (l)ronzo-tfil<). 
Oth century A.i), 
Melayur^ Tayiion^ District. 

(Til tlio IMidras 

S.B- 30a 


I'lK, 14. STANT)!N<1 HUI>nil.\ ;l 

If^TH »'UNTI FiV A.D. 
.V{igapatt n*bin, 'I'unjotf District. 
<T!1 tlu' M'wsutiin.) 



Fin. lo. MAXJUXATHA TKMPrJ.. 
























h'ic. 10, LOKAXATITA (l.mim). 
Abuu'I’ OOS A.1>. 

lvaifr>, ftCfir M truijtflnrc 



PLATK XU I 



Fig, 17. ILALAHALA LOlvF^^SVAHA (bronco). 
J)O.S AJ). 

Kwlriy near ManyaJore- 


S.B-~31 





11.ATE XIX 



/:?. liUDDJL V (^rnn.tj 

II Til t KN'J UKY A.I>. 

2'iruvaJanJuIt, Tunjore District. 
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Fio. 25. BUDDHA (granite). 

I 1th century A.D. 

J(it/ankon/laoholapumn, Tiruchirappalli District, 










PJ.ATK x>:ni 



0 . 27. BODHISATTVA (hronze). 

12tii century A.D 
hlagapattijianif Tanjore District. 

(In tbo Madroi) Museum.) 




PLATE XXJV 



I IG. 28. BUDDHA (granite). 
12th ckntoky A.D, 

A rikamedu, Pmdicherry. 





rLATE XXVI 



Fia. BlU)DiIA (grauito). 

12lU Cr.NTUKY A.I). 

Af cnai/tbatl^, Tanjore Diatricl^ 


S.B.— 34a 


PLATE XXVII 



Fia. 31. BUDDHA (pramiM 
I 2th r.ENTrruY A D 
tHarad Ikhnpvam i^ond ichcrr 









Via. JUJDOHA (uranito) 
IJTM-I.Vi'JI , KNTlTfC^ A I) 
tit-TCSVfl ntl’ f\ tiu-vh 'pitruni. 












I'LATK XXXIII 



s. B—;ui 


Fig. 3<. Bl DDHAS (on 5 <oiip waii). 

14TH-ir>Tn century A.P, 

Ehn m rfi.^i'nra r Urn Vfle , Kn n -h ? />,/ rn o ). 



PliATE XXXIV 





Fic. 3!). BlJUDrtV (on sto K' wiiil). 
l4TIf-l5TTr 015NTUUV A.D. 

Mka,ni,rrsrnrar tem-jifr, Katu'ht}>'tratn* 





I’T-'ATK XX XVI 



Fi<?, 4n. SCENE FROM THE EIFE OF TTIE RUDDJIA (j'lmjito}. 

JdaH-llTlI CBNTOJCY A.D. 

In. the Hig Temjijlcy Tan.jore. 



rLATE xxxvn 



Kfo* 41. 13LJl)r>IIA (»jmnift*.) 
12th fTClSTTURY A.D. 
JajanhkoryJan, T%ru 'hirappaUi Uislrict. 


S.B—37 
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